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ALCOA SIDING OFFERS INVESTORS LONG-TERM BENEFITS 


Here’s a New Wall of Protection for 
Home Building and Improvement Departments 


Now beauty, protection and comfort are combined in a 
single product: Alcoa® Siding . . . made only by Aluminum 
Company of America. Consequent higher resale values and 
lower depreciation rates provide a way to gain long-term 
protection for builder loans. 

It’s the newest of more than a score of products of Alcoa 
Aluminum that serve home builders and owners. Built-in 
insulation, plus a strong Alcoa Aluminum alloy, plus a finish 
that won’t chip, crack, flake, peel or blister, makes Alcoa 
Siding a formidable barrier against the most unseasonable 
weather. Five attractive colors and simple style allow it to 
blend with any home design. And it even makes remodeling 
easier by eliminating any “patchwork” effect. 

Alcoa Siding is sold exclusively by the dealers of five of 
the nation’s great names in building products . . . companies 
that represent a total of 396 years of building experience: 


The Barrett Division of Allied Chemical Corporation 
Bird & Son, Inc. * The Philip Carey Manyfacturing Company 
The Flintkote Company * Mastic Corporation 
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Six Alcoa Siding features: The alclad process provides 
corrosion resistance. A new aluminum alloy is the strongest 
ever used in siding. Bonderizing makes the new Alcoa Alu- 
malure® finish grip the surface. Foam insulation and Alcoa 
Aluminum Foil reflective insulation act as barriers to heat, 
cold and noise. / 

Intensive advertising and promotion by Alcoa on radio 
and TV, in magazines and newspapers, in booklets, bro- 
chures and other selling aids do a continuous selling job to 
builders and consumers. 

Watch for the advertising . . . be ready to welcome new 
building and home improvement loan applications using 
Alcoa Siding . . . and, for additional information, write: 
Aluminum Company of America, 2208-C Alcoa Building, 
Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


For exciting drama watch “Alcoa Presents” every Tuesday, ABC-TV, and the Emmy 
Award winning “Alcoa Theatre” alternate Mondays, NBC-TV 
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In This Issue 


40,000,000 FAMILIES — 
The Banking Story of Fred and Marge 


Fred and Marge—and Millions of Others 


THEY’RE the hypothetical couple we created for story-telling purposes— 
a story with a point, of course. A sequence of 10 little sketches recon- 
structs important events in the lives of Fred and Marge, emphasizing the 
importance of bank services in the successful outcome of each. As Fred 
tells his son, at the close, it was “quite a partnership down through the 
years.” And it’s multiplied many million times in every generation. 

Thus, the “40,000,000 Families . . .” reference. (Page 45.) 


$172,000,000 Now, but Still Rising 


COMMERCIAL banks’ advertising expenditures planned for this year will 
total $172,000,000, an increase of more than 20% over 1959, and it’s rea- 
sonable to expect that the figure will top $200,000,000 in 1961. These figures 
come from the report by G. Edwin Heming on the annual survey made by 
the A.B.A. Advertising Department, of which he is manager. This year’s 
increases appear in practically every size group. 

Of particular interest, at this time of emphasis on thrift as a safe- 
guard against inflation, is the fact that 45% of the reporting banks said 
they planned to put most of their advertising effort on the increase of 
savings deposits. Mr. Heming’s report starts on page 68. 


New High School Grads Make Good Bank Freshmen 


THIS is the open season for personnel recruitment, and we have a story 
on one bank’s carefully worked out method for adding high school young- 
sters to the staff. The program, described in detail, is working very well— 
in fact, approximately 125 enthusiastic diploma holders are being employed 
annually. “A Kid Gets a Job in a Bank . . . and How the Bank Helped” 
is on page 40. 


Investments, Estates, and 2,361 Trust People 


THE 1960 Midwinter Trust Conference sponsored by the A.B.A. Trust 
Division was a record-breaker, with a registration of 2,361 and a program 
that had considerable interest outside the trust field. Investments, for in- 
stance, are providing a topic for something more than deskside or after- 
dinner chit-chat these days. In reporting the big New York Conference— 
incidentally, it was No. 41—we pay particular attention to them. See not 
only the Conference story (page 91), but Investment Forum (page 4). 
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BANKING’S Investment Forum 


Investment Environment in the 1960s 


The following paragraphs are the 
conclusion of the address by Dr. 
MARcUS NADLER at the Mid-Winter 
Trust Conference in New York City 
on February 8. Dr. NADLER is Pro- 
fessor of Finance at New York Uni- 
versity. 


investment environment dur- 
ing the present decade will de- 
pend on the economic climate which 
will be shaped by the growth of 
population; the results of research 
and international economic and po- 
litical developments; and, above all, 
by the response of the American 
people to the challenge emanating 
from the above developments. As 
during the past, so during the pres- 
ent decade, the prime problems re- 
main inflation and the rising cost 
of government for defense and ci- 
vilian purposes. The important 
forces that will operate in the econ- 
omy contain inflationary as well as 
anti-inflationary aspects. 


The expected rise in the number of 
individuals 65 years and older as 
well as the sharp increase in the 
number of children 18 years and 
younger will accentuate the demand 
for public services, schools, hos- 
pitals, etc., and will thus further 
aggravate the financial problems 
confronting state and local govern- 
ments. The number of people con- 
suming but not producing will rise; 
and while this will have a favorable 
effect on business activity, it will 
tend to accentuate the inflationary 
pressures. 

At the same time, the labor force 
will increase even faster, thus creat- 
ing keener competition for jobs, fur- 
ther aggravated by the desire on the 
part of manufacturing and service 
industries to reduce costs of produc- 
tion through the use of labor-saving 


‘devices and the adoption of more ef- 


ficient methods of production and 
distribution. This could bring to an 
end the increase in the cost of pro- 


ON THE 
TRUST 
CONFERENCE 
PROGRAM 


WEIMAN & LESTER 


At the recent American Bankers Association Mid-Winter Trust Conference are 
shown, left to right, Robert R. Duncan, vice-president of the A.B.A. Trust Division 
and chairman, Harvard Trust Company, Cambridge, Mass., who presided over the 
investment session; Charles W. Buek, first vice-president, United States Trust 
Company of New York, and Arthur L. Coburn, Jr., chairman, trust committee, 
Old Colony Trust Company, Boston. Mr. Buek spoke on the subject “Prudence 
Will Be Prosecuted.”’ Commenting on the complexities of trusteeship under the 
Prudent Man Rule, he proposed that “we should establish the title of ‘qualified 
trustee.’ This would be a joint undertaking by legislators, bar associations, and 
corporate fiduciaries.”” Mr. Coburn, speaking on “‘Why Bonds in a Trust Portfolio,” 
asked the question: “How long can the credit of the United States survive, if we 
barely balance the budget and retire virtually no debt at the peaks of booms and 
immediately resort to deficit financing in periods of minor economic setback?” 
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duction and of labor in particular, 
The growth of population can accen- 
tuate or curb the inflationary forces; 
and thus, at least in part, the eco- 
nomic and investment climate of the 
decade will depend on how we handle 
the problems arising from the pop- 
ulation factor. 

The fruits of research are not an 
unmitigated blessing for everybody. 
Research creates new values and de- 
stroys old ones. It creates new jobs 
but also eliminates others. It has an 
important effect on the growth of 
individual industries and thus on the 
value of the individual groups of 
securities. What appears as a growth 
industry today may by the end of 
the decade be in the process of de- 
cline. 


Internationally . . . 


International economic develop- 
ments will be far reaching. The last 
decade was marked by reconstruc- 
tion and rebuilding of the economies 
of the war-torn nations. The present 
will witness the creation of larger 
economic units and the emergence of 
the Soviet Union as a major eco- 
nomic force in international trade, 
the end of colonialism, and the more 
rapid development of the economi- 
cally retarded areas. These develop- 
ments will offer an opportunity and 
challenge to the U. S. A., and the 
results will depend on our response 
to them. They will accentuate the 
demand for capital, intensify inter- 
national competition, and should be 
a powerful force in the containment 
of the inflationary pressures all over 
the world. 

If a sound formula for co-exist- 
ence is found leading to large-scale 
disarmament, its initial impact will 
be adverse, particularly on the de- 
fense industries and the localities 
where they are concentrated. This, 
however, will make possible in- 
creased federal expenditures for ci- 
vilian purposes, a decrease in income 
taxes—individual as well as corpo- 
rate—as well as a reduction of the 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 6) 
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There’s a profit for you 


in good earnings for us 


An important point about good telephone 
earnings is the way they yield a profit to the 
telephone user. 


It is only through good earnings that we 
can do the research and the long-pull plan- 
ning that improve your service and keep 
down the price you pay for it. 


Sure, there have been increases in the 
price of telephone service just as in every- 
thing else. But they would have been far 
greater if we had not been able to absorb 
some part of our own increases in cost 
through technological advances and econ- 


omies in operation. 
NEW AND BETTER SERVICES for telephone users 
Without adequate telephone company will come from the Bell Telephone Laboratories 
invention of the Transistor, a major scientific 
profits you wouldn’t have the kind of serv- breakthrough. This mighty mite of electronics, 
ice you’d like. And the chances are very which can amplify electric signals up to 100,000 
; 5 ; times, will play a big part in push-button teleph- 
good you’d be paying more for an inferior ony, for example. The Transistor has been 


. made possible by basic physical research of the 
brand than ee for the best tele kind that can only be undertaken by a progressive 


phone service in the whole world. business with good earnings over the long pull. 


ION 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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The railroads paved the way for industrial progress in the West and 
that is as true today as it was in the 1800’s. 


Distribution opens the channels for sales. And efficient, economical 
transportation is a big factor in distribution. 


That’s where Union Pacific enters the picture. When you have a 
plant located on or near U.P. trackage you are in a position to bene- 
fit from a freight transportation service that is unsurpassed. 


That has been our contribution to industrial progress; to build and 
constantly improve our service to shippers. 


So we suggest that if you have need for a plant in a western location, 
you give serious consideration to a tract in the “Union Pacific West.” 


1OWA 
CO. BLUFFS se 
ST. JOSEPH 


st. 


missouri 


Industrial Development Dept. 


UNION PACIFIC 


OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4) 
public debt. Such a development 
would lay the foundation for rapid 
economic growth and have a favor- 
able effect on securities, both equi- 
ties and bonds. It probably would 
constitute the most significant event 
of the decade. 


Interest Rates 


Interest rates during the present 
decade will be higher than during 
the greater part of the Fifties unless 
the Government operates with a 
large surplus and retires substantial 
amounts of debt held by nonbank 
investors. The demand for capital 
will be large to finance the construc- 
tion of homes, public works, and the 
needs of industry. Whether the 
supply of funds seeking an outlet in 
fixed-income obligations will be ade- 
quate will depend on the movement 
of the purchasing power of the dol- 
lar. If its decline is halted, there 
should be no shortage of such funds. 
If the deterioration continues, it will 
lead to a distortion in the flow of 
savings. The desire to hedge against 
inflation will be the dominating 
motive in formulating investment 
policies. Money rates will rise; and 
after a short period of time, the 
economic growth will be retarded 
and the penalty will have to be paid. 
With the restoration of the interna- 
tional money market, the movement 
of short-term interest rates will be 
more and more determined by inter- 
national economic and money mar- 
ket conditions. The rates should be 
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higher than during the greater por- 
tion of the past decade. 

While it is impossible to predict 
what the investment environment 
during the decade will be, it is pos- 
sible to consider the forces that will 
create the economic climate and to 
point to certain markers on the road 
which will indicate supply and de- 
mand factors and the investor’s 
preference. 


Great Opportunities 


The new decade will offer great 
opportunities and equally great chal- 
lenges to the American Government, 
management, and labor leaders. It 
could go down in history as the 
golden sixties or as the decade of 
frustration and disappointment. The 
omens at the beginning of the dec- 
ade are favorable. There is a thaw 
in the cold war; there is a world- 
wide revulsion against the ravages 
of inflation; the importance of mone- 
tary and fiscal controls is becoming 
more and'more recognized; trade and 
payment restrictions are being grad- 
ually eliminated; the productive ca- 
pacity of the world is rising; and 
once the pressing need to spend un- 
told billions of dollars on defense 
is diminished, much more could be 
done for less fortunate nations. If 
these trends continue, the investment 
environment of the Sixties will be 
favorable. 


FNCB of NY Sets Up 
Common Market Service 
in Paris Office 


HE First National City Bank of 

New York has established a 
counseling service at its Paris office 
to meet the growing interest of 
American and other businessmen in 
the European Common Market. 

The office makes personal contacts 
for bank customers with prospective 
client firms in the market, provides 
extensive credit files on companies, 
and offers advice and information on 
local financing methods, economic 
trends, and trade potential. 

Customers wishing to negotiate 
business with Common Market coun- 
tries can get much of the material 
in the bank’s Overseas Division in 
New York. Inquiries will also be re- 
ceived at any of the branches. 

The service in Paris is adminis- 
tered by specialists in European 
business and banking. 
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your profit 
potential is great. 


UPSTAIE 


Plenty of plant sites with husky 


profit potential are waiting for you 


in UPSTATE,N_Y. 


Here, in the 22,000 square miles served by Niagara Mohawk, 
nearly every type of industry can find the plant site admirably 
suited to its needs...the site from which to serve the richest 
market in the world...the great Northeast. 


We can help in your search for a 
profitable site with fast, expert, con- 
fidential assistance. You can benefit 
from our comprehensive inventory 
of buildings and sites and the inti- 
mate, detailed knowledge of our 
district managers about the com- 
munities we serve.We’ll gladly assist 
in specific research you need in your 
search for the ideal location. 

Before you choose a plant site, learn 
all the advantages waiting for you 
in Upstate, N. Y.: a wealth of natu- 
ral resources... plenty of low-cost 
electric power...abundant water... 
a solid labor force...a most attract- 
ive political and economic climate 


... healthy, diversified industrial 
neighbors prospering here. Trans- 
portation is particularly attractive; 
the growing network of superhigh- 
ways, the St. Lawrence Seaway, the 
barge canal and excellent rail and 
air service combine to provide fast, 
dependable access to the rich north- 
eastern market and Canada and to 
the seaports of the world. 

For complete information on the 
services we offer...and for concrete 
help in your search...write, wire or 
phone Director of Area Develop- 
ment, Niagara Moh=wk Power Cor- 
poration, Dept. B-3, 300 Erie 
Blvd. West, Syracuse 2, N. Y. 


NIAGARA @) MOHAWK 


BUSINESS MANAGED TAXPAYING 
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Use The Chase 
Manhattan 
Portfolio Review 
Service for 

your bank’s 
investments 


The investment market is as close as your 
bank’s front door—as near as your telephone 
when you use The Chase Manhattan Port- 
folio Review Service. The Chase Manhattan’s 
intimate, day-to-day contact with develop- 
ments in the nation’s financial center can 
bring to your bank’s investment portfolio the 
benefit of an objective viewpoint both in- 
formed and interested. 


You will find that The Chase Manhattan 
Bank investment specialists, who will work 
with you on the management of your bank’s 
portfolio, will effectively augment your staff. 
Their long experience and knowledge of bank 
investment problems and the money market 
are combined with a keen and perceptive un- 
derstanding of the special conditions affecting 
various parts of the country. 

Whether you want continuous, permanent 
investment advisory service ... or just a 
periodical spot portfolio review . . . or merely 
an informal investment contact to answer 
occasional questions ... whatever your bank’s 
investment needs may be, The Chase Man- 
hattan Portfolio Review Service is equipped 
and eager to assist you. 

Why not talk with your banking represen- 
tative at The Chase Manhattan—call HAnover 
2-6000, or write to Mr. Roger A. Lyon, Assis- 
tant Vice-President, 18 Pine Street, New York 
15, N. 


THE 


CHASE 


MANHATTAN 
BANK 


CHARTERED 1799 
Head Office: New York 15, N. Y. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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“Our bank’s investment 


situation is rather special— 
but The Chase Manhattan 
understands just what we need.” 
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bring to your bank’s investment portfolio the 
benefit of an objective viewpoint both in- 
formed and interested. 


You will find that The Chase Manhattan 
Bank investment specialists, who will work 
with you on the management of your bank’s 
portfolio, will effectively augment your staff. 
Their long experience and knowledge of bank 
investment problems and the money market 
are combined with a keen and perceptive un- 
derstanding of the special conditions affecting 
various parts of the country. 


Whether you want continuous, permanent 
investment advisory service . . . or just a 
periodical spot portfolio review .. . or merely 
an informal investment contact to answer 
occasional questions ... whatever your bank’s 
investment needs may be, The Chase Man- 
hattan Portfolio Review Service is equipped 
and eager to assist you. 

Why not talk with your banking represen- 
tative at The Chase Manhattan—call HAnover 
2-6000, or write to Mr. Roger A. Lyon, Assis- 
tant Vice-President, 18 Pine Street, New York 
15, N. Y. 


THE 


CHASE 


MANHATTAN 
BANK 


CHARTERED 1799 
Head Office: New York 15, N. Y. — 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


GOVERNMENT BONDS 


Market Stages a Comeback . . . Success of Treasury Refinancing 
. . . Sharp Decline in Cost of Bills . . . Open Market Committee 
Sells Bills . .. Bank Loans Drop . . . Outlook 


MURRAY OLYPHANT 


OME of our economic forecasters 
are beginning to be somewhat 
less enthusiastic over the busi- 


ness outlook than they formerly: 


were. Nevertheless, it would be well 


Numerous factors were responsible 
for the turn-about of sentiment: (1) 
A fully seasonal decline in the use 
of bank credit; (2) a prospective 
budget surplus of possibly $4-billion 


sury made the exchange available to 
the holders of $198,000,000 of 114% 
notes due on April 1. Offered in ex- 
change were 1-year 4% % certificates 
and 434-year 47%. % notes, the last at 
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“Our bank’s investment 
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but The Chase Manhattan 
understands just what we need.” 
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costs less today 
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GOVERNMENT BONDS 


Market Stages a Comeback . . . Success of Treasury Refinancing 
. . . Sharp Decline in Cost of Bills . . . Open Market Committee 


Sells Bills . 


are beginning to be somewhat 


een of our economic forecasters 
less enthusiastic over the busi- 


ness outlook than they formerly: 


were. Nevertheless, it would be well 
to wait until this month’s tax pay- 
ment period is passed before decid- 
ing that the worst is over for the 
bond market. 

From December 31 to February 5 
all Government obligations regis- 
tered substantial price improvement. 
All maturities participated. The 
greatest rise in prices was shown by 
tne longer-term bond issues. Price 
improvements of over 2 points were 
common and ranged up to over 3 
points for five issues. Increases from 
a yield standpoint were greater in 
the shorter-term obligations. Some 
examples follow: 


Decline in 
Yield 
95% 
48% 
48% 
46% 
33% 
AT% 
43% 
27% 


Bills due in 2 weeks 
months 
Longest bills 
4% notes 2/15/62 
4%% ctfs. 11/15/60 
2%% bonds 6/15/67/62 
256% $j“ 2/15/65 
2%% “ 9/15/72/67 
3% “2/15/95 


Outlook 


MURRAY OLYPHANT 


Numerous factors were responsible 
for the turn-about of sentiment: (1) 
A fully seasonal decline in the use 
of bank credit; (2) a prospective 
budget surplus of possibly $4-billion 
for fiscal 1961; (3) a possible re- 
duction in the gross U. S. debt of 
perhaps $6-billion by June 30; (4) 
the removal of the fear that both 
the “prime’”’ and rediscount rates 
were about to be raised; (5) some 
growing feeling that the outlook for 
business expansion was, perhaps, 
less inflationary than had been 
feared; (6) the January reinvest- 
ment demand turned out to be 
greater than had been anticipated. 

Furthermore the money factors 
themselves tended toward ease, as 
money in circulation flowed back to 
the banks and loans declined. 

As a consequence, demand ex- 
ceeded supply, with the usual effect 
on prices, which were still strong 
in the first week of February, hav- 
ing been encouraged by the success 
of the Treasury refunding. 


Success of Treasury Refunding 


In addition to offering an exchange 
for $11,363,000,000 of 334% certifi- 
cates due on February 15 the Trea- 


Tue current outlook is a large question mark. 
Was the turn-around in January merely a temporary development based on 
the easing of the credit factors? Or was it, perhaps, due to the belief that 


the business boom was tapering off? 
interpreted by many analysts. 


The action of the stock market is so 


The possibility of a reduction in the gross debt of around $6-billion by June 30 
would certainly be a decided factor in raising the supply of credit. 
A tapering off of the business boom would have the effect of lessening the 


demand for credit. 


Once the March tax date has passed it should be possible to get a clearer 
view of the prospects for the market. Until then a leveling off of prices and 
interest rates, not far one way or the other from the present level, would seem 


to be a logical expectation. 


. . Bank Loans Drop . . . Outlook 


sury made the exchange available to 
the holders of $198,000,000 of 114% 
notes due on April 1. Offered in ex- 
change were 1-year 4% % certificates 
and 434-year 474% notes, the last at 
a price of 9934. 


Offering Was 
Highly Successful 


Almost up to the moment of the 
offering, a rate of 5% or more had 
been expected, but the character of 
the market had improved so much 
that the offering was highly suc- 
cessful, as can be seen from the re- 
sults. 

The Federal Reserve banks, which 
held $5,507,000,000 of the 334% ma- 
turing certificates, exchanged them 
for $3,507,000,000 of the new 472% 
certificates and $2-billion of the new 
472% notes. 

All others took $3,421,000 of the 
new certificates and $2,171,000,000 
of the new notes, so that new certifi- 
cates taken totaled $6,928,000,000 
and new notes taken amounted to 
$4,171,000,000, leaving only $462,- 
000,000 unexchanged. 

Thus, as attrition amounted to 
only about 4% of the total of matur- 
ities and about 7% of the publicly 
held maturities, the Treasury will 
need no further new cash financing 
until well along in the spring. 

Pricewise the new 474% issues 
both rose above the offering prices. 
In fact the maturing 334% certifi- 
cates had a slight premium before 
the date of exchange. There was @ 
substantial amount of sales of these 
certificates by those who wanted 
maturities of less than a year 
(chiefly corporations), but these of- 
ferings were rapidly absorbed by 
those who felt that the 474% rate 
was well worth taking. 

Once the result of the exchange 
was announced, the 1-year 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 12) 
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Basic plans with ‘built-in expandability — key to profitable growth 


ST. LOUIS, 1130 HAMPTON AVENUE 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO DETROIT ATLANTA AUSTIN 
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LARGEST 


BANK 
In the Country 


*Deposits Dec. 31, 1959 
$329,027,822 


Home Office 
Phoenix, Arizona 


FIRST 
NATIONAL 
BAW K of arizona 


Arizona’s Partner in Progress 
Since 1877 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


BANK & FINANCE 
EXECUTIVES 
$8,000-$50,000 


Cadillac Associates, Inc., places 
more executives than any other 
firm in the world. 


The Bank and Finance Division 
specializes in the confidential 
placement and procurement of 
bank, consumer loan and sales fin- 
alice executives on a coast to coast 
basis. 


If your background warrants in- 
creased responsibility, opportunity 
and income, I can and will help 
you to attain it. 


Forward your resume in complete 
confidence. No contacts will be 
made without your permission. 


ARVID D. JOHNSON 
Director, Bank & Finance Division 


CADILLAC ASSOCIATES, INC. 


29 East Madison Bidg. Chicago 2, Ill. 
Financial 6-9400 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10) 


certificates rose by February 8 to a 
premium of 6/32, while the 4%4% 
notes November 15, 1964, went to 
100 12/32. 


Sharp Decline in 
Cost of Bills 


The record of the weekly sales of 
Treasury bills from January 7 to 
February 4 was one of steadily de- 
clining costs, as shown in the table 
below. 

The sale of the issue offered on 
February 4 was at the lowest cost 
to the Treasury since August 17 last 
year and, actually, down about 1% 
in six weeks. Such a result was 
clearly a continuation of the demand 
for bills from nonbanking sources, 
which had been evident since the 
first of the year. Some funds were 
available from holders of the $492,- 
000,000 of the February 15 matur- 
ities who failed to make the ex- 
change for the new 4%% issues, 
while an additional $350,000,000 re- 
sulted from the fact that the Fed- 
eral Home Loan banks issued only 
$160,000,000 of new obligations 
against a maturity of $510,000,000. 

All this intensified the demand for 
bills, especially for those of the 
shortest terms, so that by February 
8 none of the bill issues maturing 
from February 16 to March 17 could 
be obtained to yield more than about 
234%, which, like the rest of the 
bill maturities, was about 1% less 
than the rate prevailing a month 
and a half ago. 


Open Market Committee 
Sells Bills 


During January the Government 
portfolio of the Federal Reserve 
banks declined nearly $1,350,000,000. 
This just about offset the return flow 
of circulation to the banks which, 
for the period, was about $1,330,- 
000,000. 

Declining loans lowered the re- 
serve requirements of the member 


TIME TABLES AND CHAIRS 


Our period furniture, recently 
bought, 
Has prompted a change in our 
ways. 
We're practicing rigid economy 
now, 
For our period's just ninety 
days. 
IRENE WARSAW 


banks so that their negative reserve 
position, which averaged about $415- 
000,000 for the month, was some- 
what less than in December. 

Clearly the Open Market Commit- 
tee is marking time awaiting some 
evidence as to which way the infla- 
tionary cat is going to jump. 

For the moment any thought of 
raising the rediscount rate is on the 
shelf, since the rate on Treasury 
bills is no longer out of line. 


Bank Loans Drop 


For the period from December 30 
to January 27 the total of loans (ad- 
justed) for the reporting member 
banks dropped $2,161,000,000. The 
major items in the decline consisted 
of $666,000,000 of commercial, in- 
dustrial, and agricultural loans, 
$691,000,000 of loans to carry se- 
curities, and $624,000,000 of loans 
to nonbank financial institutions. 

However, this shrinkage in loans 
did not result in any expansion of 
investments as a rise of $212,000,- 
000 in Government holdings was 
nearly offset by a decline in other 
investments of about $175,000,000. 

It seems probable that this month 
will witness some renewal of the de- 
mand for loans over the tax pay- 
ment date. In any event what does 
develop should give a better outlook 
as to the course of business volume. 


Weekly Bill Sales 


$ months 
Average cost 
4.59% 
4.436% 
4.116% 
4.039% 


Amount 
$1.2-billion 
$1-billion 
$1-billion 

— $1-billion 
— $1.2-billion 3.563 % 
Average for period» 4.14% 
“3 “ previous period 4.59% 


6 months Yield 

Average cost spread 
4.989% 40% 
4.665% .23% 
4.608% 50% 
4.501% 46% 
4.094% 43% 
4.57% 
4.96% 


Amount 
$400,000,000 
$400,000,000 
$400,000,000 
$400,000,000 
$400,000,000 
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Take Another Look ; 
Arizona Banking 

88th* 


ERIES H bonds totaling $41,000,- 

000 were issued in exchange for 
E bonds during January, the first 
month the new regulation was in ef- 
fect, the Treasury reports. 

Under the new provision, holders 
of E bonds (as well as unmatured F 
and J bonds) may now exchange 
them for current-income H bonds 
without limit. They may also defer 
reporting of accrued interest for in- 
come tax purposes until the H bonds 
are disposed of or reach final ma- 
turity. 

Cash sales of E and H bonds dur- 
ing January amounted to $420,000,- 


ur 


Hyperopia 


H” you thought of geography as 
a factor in the debtor-creditor 
relationship? If so, it probably 
seemed logical to consider the credi- 
tor nearest the borrower—geograph- 
ically speaking—as having an advan- 
tage over those farther away. 

Some time ago Dun & Bradstreet 
Service reported on a study of this 
question under the title, “The Miles 
from Creditor to Debtor: How Far 
Away?” Here is the report on the 
facts in the year analyzed: 


The husband who says he owes 
everything to his wife should pay 
her and stop talking about it. 


The moon has its effect on the tide 
and the untied. 


‘ 


A pessimist forgets to laugh, but 
an optimist laughs to forget. 


A speaker can either gas an 
audience or electrify it. 


It’s difficult to look spick if you 
have too much span. 


You can keep up with the Joneses, 
but don’t try to pass them on a hill. 


Every now and then you find a 
woman who can dish it out better 
than she can cook. 


Not all family check books have 
a happy ending. 
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EK Bonds Exchanged for H 


000. This includes E sales of $347,- 
000,000 and H bond sales of $73,- 
000,000. Accumulated interest on 
outstanding E bonds during the 
month totaled $121,000,000, bringing 
total issues to $541,000,000. 


Tora E and H redemptions last 
month were $562,000,000, of which 
$531,000,000 was in E bonds and 
$31,000,000 in H’s. 

Total E and H bonds outstanding 
on January 31 was $42,539,000,000. 
Of the amount outstanding, $17.5- 
billion is in E bonds that are more 
than 10 years old. 


in Lending 


“One hot summer day several 
years ago a D&B’er was reviewing 
a list of creditors of a concern that 
had just failed with very substantial 
liabilities. Large and small obliga- 
tions were shown owing to creditors 
far and near, but the concern to 
whom the bankrupt owed the most 
money was right across the street! 

“This case aroused our curiosity, 
and, in an earlier issue of Service, 
we asked the question: “How near- 
sighted or how farsighted is credit 
appraisal?” and followed the query 
with an analysis of large business 
failures and the distances to their 
creditors. Recently we repeated that 
analysis, taking for study 10 big 
failures of 1956—-concerns in widely 
varied lines of business and in widely 
scattered locations. 

“First we ranked creditors in or- 
der by amounts owing to each, and 
selected the 10 largest creditors of 
each failure concern. Next we de- 
termined the geographic distance 
from each of the hundred creditors 
to the respective failure concerns. 
Among the hundred, 36 creditors 
were found to be over a hundred 
miles away from their respective 
debtors, 19 were between 10 and a 
hundred miles, while 45 creditors 
were located within 10 miles of the 
failed debtors! Apparently being 
located close to the problem had not, 
at least in these instances, enabled 
the creditors to avoid deep involve- 
ment in the failures.” 
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Foreign 
Exchange 
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ESTABLISHED IN 1902 


| THE 
INDUSTRIAL BANK 
OF JAPAN LTD. 


New York Office: . 
$0, Broad Street, New York 4, 
N.Y. 
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Municipal Offerings 


ERHAPS the greatest economic 

contradiction these days has 

been that despite a notable in- 
crease in economic activity, the stock 
markets have been sagging. In Janu- 
ary they lost 59% of the 1959 bull 
market gains. Conversely, the bond 
markets have been showing some 
strength. 


Prognostications of what will hap- 
pen are always dangerous, since in- 
vestment decisions are made by 
human beings who change their 
minds from day to day according to 
how they feel, how they react to the 
news, and how they view the tech- 
nicalities of the markets. 

As the elder J. P. Morgan once 
replied to a reporter’s New Year 
question as to the outlook for the 
stock market — “It will fluctuate.” 
Indeed, it will. But a good many ob- 
servers, at this point, have come to 
the conclusion that for the long run 
the bull market trend has ended and 
that a gradual but long decline in 
stock prices is ahead. 

To some, technicalities are dis- 
turbing. In 1959, industrial stocks 
sold at about 19 times earnings, the 
same as they did in 1929 before the 
crash of the market. In 1958, the 
ratio was nearly 21 times earnings. 
A decade ago, the ratio was about 
half as large. In 1949, industrials 
sold at about 8 times earnings; the 
figure for 1950 was not much dif- 
ferent, and it was a little over 10 
times in 1951, 1952, and 1953. Then 
the climb began. 

Nobody can be certain, of course, 
at how many times earnings indus- 
trial stocks should sell in the ever- 
changing economic picture. Ten 
times earnings was the traditional 
yardstick for soundness in the pur- 
chases of stocks. At that level and 
statistically speaking, the investor 
was able to get a return of 6% and 
better. 

Fixed interest securities, such as 
corporate bonds, at that time yielded 
less than 3%. Last year the yield 
on industrial stocks had fallen to a 
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THE INVESTMENT MARKETS 


H. EUGENE DICKHUTH 


little better than 3% and the yield 
on high grade bonds rose to about 
4%. 


Consequently, it is no wonder that 
the pendulum is swinging and bonds 
are preferred over stocks. This is 
important to bankers in. judging the 
investment portfolio of clients in 
making loans. It is an incongruous 
situation in the sense that invest- 
ments in, equities, which means “risk- 
taking,” should, obviously, command 
a higher return than that in fixed in- 
come securities in which there is no 
“risk-taking,” in theory at least. 

A considerable portion of people 
who buy investment company shares 
on fixed periodic plans are always 
gleeful when the stock market falls 
off. This is because their $10, $25, 
$50, or $100 periodic payments buy 
more shares which 10 years from 
now will have gone up because of 
inevitable inflation by whatever de- 
gree. 


There is also a large segment of 
investors with available funds who 
always buy on market declines on 
the principle of “averaging down” 
the purchase of securities in their 
portfolio. That is how many founda- 
tions were laid for fortunes during 
the historic market crashes of this 
country. 

This is not to say or predict there 
will be a severe stock market decline 
and a bull market in bonds. There 
are too many “built-in” stabilizers. 
Credit in the stock market stands 
at just 10%, and that is not the 
average, since 90% of all stock pur- 
chases have to be made in cash and 
not all investors take advantage of 
it. 

Secondly, the influence of institu- 
tional investors is growing. Large 
holdings by insurance companies, 
banks, and investment companies 


On page 128 Mr. Dickhuth 


discusses the financial condition 
of the oil industry. 


are not subject to panic selling. Pen- 
sion and retirement funds are in- 
creasing continually and have to be 
invested. All these are stabilizing 
factors. 

On the favorable side, too, there 
is the prospect that corporate profits 
for 1960 as a whole may be 10% 
above those of 1959. 

Another element in the investment 
markets, of course, is inflation. It 
is probably quite difficult to compute 
accurately how, in terms of purchas- 
ing power of the dollar, prices of 
stocks and bonds in the same com- 
panies in the years 1914, 1940, and 
1950 compare with those of 1960, ad- 
justed for the increase in produc- 
tivity and population. 

However, it is a project that some 
university or foundation should 
tackle, since it has a direct relation- 
ship to the preservation of capital 
and income in which every family 
in the Western world is interested, 
as well as every trust department of 
banks in the United States. The des- 
tiny of many people depends on it, 
despite pensions and Social Security. 


Municipal Bond Offerings 

More than half of the proceeds 
from new state and municipal issues 
sold publicly were for new facilities 
for education and utilities. It is in- 
dicative of the growing population. 

Nearly one-third of the proceeds 
from the sale of municipal securities 
was employed toward the improve- 
ment or the enlargement of educa- 
tional facilities last year. And the 
trend continues this year. Financing 
of sewer, water, and other utilities 
rose sharply. 

The calendar ahead shows a con- 
tinued strong demand for utility fi- 
nancing. There will also be con- 
tinued strong demand for local and 
state government funds. This is in 
line with the trend of the last dec- 
ade. As compiled by the First Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago, the debt of 
state and local governments totals 
about 6.6% of the total public and 
private debt, against some 3.7% 10 
years ago. 


BANKING 


man-handled 
yet machine-readable 


with IBM’s multi-channel reading of magnetic characters 


Unique accuracy in the automatic handling of paper 
documents can now be yours with IBM’s magnetic 
character sensing. 


Even though the highest degree of magnetic ink print- 
ing standards are maintained, the repetitive handling 
to. which a check is subjected may result in a certain 
amount of character deterioration. With IBM’s multi- 
channel reading, an electronic grid is obtained which 
gives an actual picture of the magnetic character by 
measuring its shape and checking this reading against 
more than a thousand possible variations. 


To determine the optimum reading pattern, IBM’s 
powerful 704 Computing System was used in a study 
of literally hundreds of thousands of E13B common 
language characters. As a result of this study, IBM 
engineers developed this unique multi-channel char- 
acter reading that attains the reliability so vital to 
completely integrated demand-deposit accounting. 


The reliability of IBM’s banking systems is further 
assured by Balanced Data Processing...IBM services as 
well as machines. These banking systems, like all IBM 
data processing equipment, may be purchased or leased. 


balanced data processin 
p 
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About People 


CHARLES W. WADDELL resigns as 
president and director, The Ameri- 
can National Bank of Denver, Colo.; 
ADOLPH KUNSMILLER, board chair- 
man, also becomes president; Dr. W. 
B. EMERY, vice-president and direc- 
tor, resigns. 


ROLLIN O. BISHOP, president, The 
American National Bank, St. Paul. 
Minn., is named “boss of the year” 
by the St. Paul Junior Chamber of 
Commerce. 


ARMANDO J. ZIRPOLI, HERBERT W. 
SWENSON, both become vice-presi- 
dents, Bank of America, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 


Bank for Savings and Trusts, Bir- 
mingham, Ala., names EMMETT D. 
BATES and JOHN L. REESE senior 
vice-presidents; RICHARD E. OLIVER 


JOHN JAY McCtoy, board chair- 
man at The Chase Manhattan Bank, 
New York, has announced his retire- 
ment, to take place at the end of this 
year. Mr. McCoy became chairman 
of the board of the Chase National 
Bank of New York in January 1953 
following a career in law and 
government. He succeeded Winthrop 
W. Aldrich, who left Chase to be- 
come U. S. Ambassador to Great 
Britain. Mr. McCoy continued as 
board chairman following the merger 
of Chase with the Bank of The Man- 
hattan Company in April 1955. 

As the Assistant Secretary of War 
from 1941 to 1945, Mr. McCioy 
ranked as one of the major policy- 
makers of World War II. In Ger- 
many he succeeded General Lucius 
D. Clay as military governor, and as 
United States High Commissioner he 
became the first civilian chief repre- 
sentative in the Allied High Com- 
mand and the ranking U. S. official 
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goes from assistant vice-president to 
vice-president. 


MARVIN J. CRIGER, from vice-presi- 
dent to senior vice-president, Bank 
of Dearborn, Mich.; DONALD G. 
BURNETT, auditor, from assistant 
vice-president to vice-president; 
JAMES G. WATSON, from assistant 
cashier to cashier. 


LESLIE L. REID, from trust officer 
to vice-president, City National Bank 
and Trust Company of Chicago, IIl.; 
LAYMAN L. HAY, assistant secretary, 
from trust officer to vice-president. 


Roy F. DuKE, from president to 
board chairman, Fidelity Union 
Trust Company, Newark, N. J., suc- 
ceeding HoRACE K. CorBIN; C. MAL- 
COLM Davis, from senior vice-presi- 
dent to president; Mr. CORBIN be- 
comes honorary board chairman. 

JOHN S. BACHELLER, EDWARD 


Chase Chairman Says He Will Retire 


in West Germany during the critical 
years 1949 to 1952. Immediately 
preceding this assignment he was for 
two years president of the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development. 

In 1957 he was special consultant 
to the Secretary General of the 
United Nations on the Suez Canal 
clearance operations. 

Mr. McC toy is chairman of the 


eard along main 


Compiled by Marguerite Beck 


SCHICKHAUS, both become senior 
vice-presidents; LAWRENCE L. JOHN- 
SON becomes vice-president. 


GEORGE F.. KARCH, from vice-presi- 
dent to executive vice-president, The 
Cleveland (Ohio) Trust Company; 
H. E. STARK, becomes vice-president; 
J. H. BuTALA, JR., from trust officer, 
S. W. CLEMENTS and WILLIAM SERNE, 
JR., from assistant vice-presidents to 
vice-presidents. 


CHARLES J. ZIMMERMAN, presi- 
dent, The Connecticut Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, joins board of 
The Connecticut Bank and Trust 
Company, Hartford. 


DAN H. SEBASTIAN, from assistant 
vice-president to vice-president, Den- 
ver (Colo.) United States National 
Bank; JANE ASHBY becomes trust 
officer; JOHN H. FERRY becomes as- 
sistant vice-president. 


board of Chase International Invest- 
ment Corporation, a wholly-owned 
subsidiary of Chase Manhattan which 
conducts various foreign activities; 
chairman of the Advisory Commit- 
tee on Commercial Bank Prepared- 
ness; a member of the committee on 
Government Borrowing of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association, the Gen- 
eral Committee of the New York 
Money Market of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank, and a director of the 
Federal Advisory Council of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank. 

In his bank’s annual report, MR. 
McCuLoy made this observation on 
savings and time deposit rates: 

“It is to be hoped the Federal Re- 
serve authorities, who have so often 
stated that a free money market 
provides the most efficient method of 
allocating funds among competing 
users, will . . . revise the schedule of 


rates they permit commercial banks 
to pay for time deposits.” 
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of BANKING’S staff 


JoHN C. from second 
vice-president to vice-president, Con- 
tinental Illinois National Bank and 
Trust Company, Chicago; WILLIAM 
H. GROVE and JOHN A. REDDING, both 
from assistant cashier to second 
vice-president. 


JAMES F. MACK, from vice-presi- 
dent to senior vice-president, City 
National Bank and Trust Company, 
Kansas City, Mo.; MELVIN D. ELLIs, 
JOHN J. KRAMER, Roy A. THOMPSON, 
from assistant vice-presidents to 
vice-presidents. 


EDSON A. OBERLIN, JR., from presi- 
dent, Firestone Bank, Akron, Ohio, 
to board chairman. GILBERT NEAL, 
from executive vice-president to 
president. 


M. RYRIE MILNOR becomes presi- 
dent, First National Bank, Alton, 
Ill.; R. H. Levis, II, from president 
to board chairman, succeeding J. A. 
RYRIE, who retires; GEORGE M. 
RyrIE, from vice-president and cash- 
ier to executive vice-president. Ep- 
WARD C. HoRAT becomes cashier, and 
W. CLAYTON KRuG becomes assistant 
vice-president. 


Bop WILLIAMS, from assistant 
cashier to assistant vice-president, 
First National Bank of Odessa, Tex.; 
DOYLE TAPP becomes assistant cash- 
ier. 


ROBERT M. CroucH, from cashier 
to president and trust officer, First 
National Bank, Gardner, Mass., suc- 
ceeding ENos R. BISHOP, who re- 
tires; CHARLOTTE M. BISHOP, from 
assistant cashier to assistant vice- 
president and assistant trust officer. 


FRED W. CooPER, president, Bank 
of Fulton County, East Point, Ga., 
becomes board chairman; W. Ray 
Houston, formerly executive vice- 
president, becomes president. 
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1960 & 1961 A.B.A. Vice-Presidential “Hats” in Ring 


D. Emmert 
Brumbaugh 


“Already there are three 
hats in the ring for 1960 
A.B.A. honors,” said the De- 
cember issue of the Southern 
Banker, “in contrast to the 
convention year just closed 
when there was no contest 
for any top office.” 

One was MONROE KIMBREL, 
executive vice-president, First 
National Bank, Thompson, 
Ga. Mr. KIMBREL, who has al- 
ready withdrawn from the 
1960 race for A.B.A. vice- 
presidency, and is now con- 
sidered a candidate for 1961, 
when “his friendship for the 
(other) two named will no 
longer impede his availabil- 
ity.” 

The two remaining candi- 
dates D. EMMERT BRUM- 
BAUGH, president, First Na- 
tional Bank, Claysburg, Pa., 


WALTER C. EMERY becomes presi- 
dent, Bank of Denver, Colo., suc- 
ceeding the late GEorGE F. ROCK; 
ROBERT C. WADE becomes executive 
vice-president. 


W. J. KENALEY, JOSEPH L. BANKS 
become assistant vice - presidents, 
Capital Bank & Trust Co., Baton 
Rouge, La. 


REED SAss, president, Financial 
Public Relations Association, and 
vice-president, Fort Worth National 
Bank, has been appointed to the 
A.B.A. Public Relations Council. 
GEORGE J. WATTS, vice-president at 
this same bank. 


P. D. HousToN, JR., from president 
to vice-chairman, First American 
National Bank, Nashville, Tenn.; 
A. B. BENEDICT, JR., from executive 
vice-president to president ; GARLAND 
F. TURNER, from assistant vice-pres- 


Monroe 
Kimbrel 


Arthur F. 
Maxwell 


and ARTHUR F. MAXWELL, 
president, First National 
Bank, Biddeford, Me., are 
both on the A.B.A. Commit- 
tee on Federal Legislation. 
Mr. KIMBREL is this commit- 
tee’s chairman. 

Mr. BRUMBAUGH, chairman 
of the A.B.A. Federal Deposit 
Insurance Committee, is a 
former president of the In- 
dependent Bankers Associa- 
tion, has been Pennsylvania’s 
Secretary of Banking and 
was for four years a member 
of Congress. 

Mr. MAXWELL, “a veteran 
legislative worker the 
A.B.A., ... has made numer- 
ous appearances before Con- 
gressional hearings to testify 
on proposed banking legisla- 
tion,” says the Southern 
Banker. 


ident to vice-president; J. WILLIAd 
CoLEs, trust officer, also becomes 
vice-president. 


BEN H. WOOTEN, from president, 
First National Bank in Dallas, Tex., 
to chairman of the board. Mr. 
WooTEN is vice-president of the 
A.B.A. National Bank Division, a 
member of its Executive Council, and 
chairman of the A.B.A. Commission 
for the Observance of the 100th 
Anniversary of the National Bank- 
ing System. 

At the same bank, JOHN J. KETTLE, 
senior vice-president, becomes vice- 
chairman; ROBERT H. STEWART, III, 
senior vice-president, becomes presi- 
dent and chief executive officer. W. 
DEWEY PRESLEY becomes senior vice- 
president; Roy V. JACKSON, Tom W. 
FINNEY become vice-presidents; 
GEORGE P. RIDGEWAY, LOREN D. Gor- 
DON, J. H. MONTGOMERY, become 
vice-presidents and trust officers. 
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Life and limb are at stake... 


CHOOSE THIS 
BETTER 


Emergency Light 
CARPENTER WATCHMASTERS 


* BETTER PROTECTION .. . every component of 
every unit is specially engineered for emer- 
gency lighting for reliability 

* BETTER PERFORMANCE .. . each part must rate 
far in excess of even maximum requirements 

for dependability 

* BETTER VALUE... built for longer life and less 
maintenance . . . for lowest cost over the years 


THERE IS A CARPENTER WATCHMASTER MODEL 
FOR EVERY NEED (INCLUDING HAZARDOUS EXPOSURES) 


AND FOR EVERY BUDGET 
CARPENTER 
available for the asking. MFG. COMPANY 
Write for special 6 


Watchmaster material now.e® Bradley St. 
Somerville 45, Mass. 


and 
TECHNICAL SPECS ® 


BUSINESSMEN 
LOOK TO THEIR BANKS 
FOR COUNSEL 


In a recent DUN & BRADSTREET survey of executives, reported in 
DUN’S REVIEW and Modern Industry, a surprising 14.67% listed counseling on 


business problems as their banks’ most valuable service. 


An almost equal number said the additional service they would like most 


from their bank is this type of counseling. 


Businessmen want to feel their bank is standing by, not only with short- 


term credit, but with sound advice as well. 


In the past, many bankers have found D&B’s 14 Important Ratios a yard- 
stick useful in helping their depositors compare their businesses with others in 
the same line. Problem areas can be located, and corrective action mapped 
out by the banker and businessman working together. For a free copy of the 


current Ratios, just fill out and mail the coupon below. 


And remember, D&B’s Business Library, one of the largest private libraries 
in the country, has more than 17,000 volumeson business and managementsub- 
jects. You are welcome to write us for any business information you may need. 


DUN & BRADSTREET, INC. 
99 Church Street, New York 8, New York 


Please send me a free copy of your folder, “How Does Your Business Compare 
With Others in Its Line?” containing the 14 Important Ratios. 


Name & Title 
Bank 
Address 


DUN & BRADSTREET, INC. 


99 Church Street, New York 8, N. Y. 


FRANK E. MCKINNEY, chairman, 
American Fletcher National Bank 
and Trust Co., Indianapolis, is named 
1959 man, of the year by the Indian- 
apolis Times for “demonstrating 
with action his faith in Indianapolig 
as a growing city.” 


WiLuiAM G. KLEMT, WILLIAM J, 
HuNT, both from second vice-presi- 
dents to vice-presidents, Trust Com- 
pany of New Jersey, Jersey City; 
JAMES M. KEADY becomes assistant 
treasurer. 


HENRY T. STETSON, former presi- 
dent of Half Dime Savings Bank of 


| Orange, N. J., from executive com- 


mittee chairman to chairman of the 
board of managers, United States 
Savings Bank of Newark, N. J., suc- 
ceeding IRVING RIKER, who remains 
as member of the board. 


G. EARL NIPPLE becomes comp- 
troller, GEORGE E. THEURER becomes 
vice-president, Society National 
Bank, Cleveland, Ohio; L. L. WIL- 
SON, assistant cashier becomes as- 
sistant vice-president; G. S. CAMp- 
BELL, assistant secretary, also 
becomes assistant vice-president. 


EARL W. UECKE, vice-president, 
First American State Bank of Wau- 


| sau, Wis., is named “outstanding 


young man of the year” by the 


| Junior Chamber of Commerce. 


W. G. Kirkwoop, K. P. LINCOLN, 
JR., W. E. QUAYLE, all become vice- 


| presidents at Central National Bank 
of Cleveland, Ohio. 


WALTER W. ASMUS becomes vice- 
president and treasurer, Little River 


| Bank and Trust Co., Miami, Fla. 


RUDOLPH E. REICHERT, from presi- 


| dent to board chairman, Ann Arbor 


(Mich.) Bank; M. C. TAytor, from 


| executive vice-president to president. 


WILLIAM A. CONWAY, STERLING P. 
HENRY, from assistant cashiers to 


| vice-presidents, Hudson County Na- 
| tional Bank, Jersey City, N. J.; 


ROBERT MCMINIS becomes assistant 
comptroller. 


JOHN C. BIGGINS becomes presi- 
dent and chief executive officer, The 
Franklin Trust Co., Paterson, N. J., 
succeeding HAROLD R. CLARK, who 
becomes board chairman; HERMAN 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 20) 
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Qn Plains Sight. 


THE BEST LOAN COLLATERAL 


While inventories are generally in plain sight they are often overlooked 
as prime collateral for secured loans. 


So MR. LOAN OFFICER — the next time you see INVENTORY in 
plain sight on a financial statement — why not call in Lawrence. The use 
of Lawrence Field Warehouse Receipts enables your bank to make safe 
and profitable inventory loans, and to provide your customers with needed 
working capital on a secured basis. 


LAWRENCE ON WAREHOUSE RECEIPTS 1S LIKE CERTIFIED ON CHECKS 
THE LAWRE NCE ER 
NATIONWIDE FIELD WAREHOUSING 


37 Drumm Street, San Francisco 11 + 100 N. LaSalle Street, Chicago 2 + 79 Wall Street, New York 5 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


March 1960 
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Protected 
on ‘both sides 


Protecting endorsements on checks is 


always important... particularly in banking 
by mail. If the key words ‘For deposit only” 
can be removed without detection,the check 
might be cashed by whoever intercepts it. 


With LaMonte Safety Paper, the back of the 
check carries the same proved protection 
as the front. This is another reason why 
so many leading banks choose these fine 
papers for their checks, 


THE 
WAVY LINES ® 
: ARE A 
; = TRADE-MARK 


GEORGE LAMONTE & SON e NUTLEY 10, NEW JERSEY 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 18) 


W. BECKER, from board chairman to 
executive committee member. 


O. H. P. BALDWIN, president, 
Farmers Bank of the State of Dela- 
ware, Wilmington,. also becomes 
board chairman. 


First National Bank of Mobile, 
Ala., elects JAMES C. ANDRESS vice- 
president; CLARENCE E. DAvIs, W. 
M. FEENEY, JOHN A. DAVIS, JOSEPH 
H. BANKER, R. LESLIE ADAMS, Ep- 
WARD D. SIMONS, all become assistant 
vice-presidents. 


C. H. BRACKEN, from executive 
vice-president to president, Citizens 
National Bank, Corry, Pa., succeed- 
ing GLEN DONALDSON, who retires; 
E. W. FELDT becomes vice-president. 


ROBERT SNOW, secretary, also be- 
comes vice-president at American 
Trust Company, New York City; 
HERBERT MARDOS, assistant vice- 
president, becomes vice-president. 


JOHN E. HANCOCK becomes presi- 
dent, Hardwick (Vt.) Trust Co., suc- 
ceeding JOHN H. BARRINGTON; OSCAR 
SHEPARD becomes vice - president; 
CARROLL ROWELL, treasurer. 


Atvin A. STOLZE becomes presi- 
dent, First National Bank of Wood 
River, Ill., succeeding GEorGE C. 
GUKER, who becomes board chair- 
man; PAUL C. WORCESTER becomes 
vice-president. 


GEorGE A. MurRpPHY, from presi- 
dent, Irving Trust Company, N. Y.. 
to board chairman; WILLIAM E. 
PETERSEN, from senior vice-president 
to president. RICHARD H. WEST, who 
has been board chairman, retires but 
remains on board and chairman of 
executive committee. 


MALCOLM G.»PFUNDER, HENRY 
DoeErR, III, and THOMAS R. CONNERS 
all become vice-presidents at North- 
western National Bank of Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


M. H. BELL, JoHN L. Grsson, II, 
EARL V. SLATTUM, J. S. STANLEY, 
D. J. SWEENEY, all become vice-presi- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 22) 
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3300 New Savings Accounts in Four Months 
. . « 41% New Customers for the Bank 


via the 


Newest Automatic Savings Plan 


THERE’S NO QUESTION ABOUT IT, THE 
THOUSANDAIRE CLUB plan is a proven, 
fast way to increase savings deposits for 
your bank. 

IN A FOUR MONTH TEST a $32 million 
deposit-size bank in Roanoke, Virginia 
acquired 3300 new savings club accounts. 
It took this same bank 40 years to acquire 
10,000 regular savings accounts. 

47% OF THE 3300 ACCOUNTS WERE NEW 
CUSTOMERS for the bank. What’s more 
the plan actually stimulated the opening of 
the bank’s regular savings accounts! 


Write or wire. . . 


SECRET OF THOUSANDAIRE CLUB’S PHENOM- 
ENAL SUCCESS is that the plan psychologi- 
cally produces an incentive goal in terms 
of money and encourages the great mass of 
citizens to save at least one thousand dollars 
by making deposits of five dollars a week. 
The Club plan is built around the use of a 
coupon book and pays the prevailing rate 
of interest on savings. 


GET THE FACTS how THOUSANDAIRE 
CLUB plan can increase your bank’s sav- 
ings deposits. 


¥ ©1959 T. P. Parsley 
Service Mark Mountain Trust Bank 
Roanoke City, County, Virginia Reserved 


Mountain Trust Bank Building 


March 1960 
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ALL MOBILEHOME COVERAGES e 


WHAT...FOR LESS THAN 
A MONTH, CAN INCLUDE 
LIFE, ACCIDENT AND HEALTH 

PROTECTION ONALL MY 

MOBILEHOME CONTRACTS 2 


THROUGH 


A A 


reveals many startling new Mobilehome Insurance 
features. Read about the very latest in Coverages 
—the most modern Insurance Methods—and see 
the best, most complete Rate Charts. Actually it’s so 
fact-filled, you’ll want to keep this comprehensive 
handbook close at all times for ready reference. 
Send for your free copy today. No obligation. 


Managing 
General Agents 


AGENCY, INC. 


KEELER BUILDING, GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


AVGOL SN ASV * NV1d NOISSIWWOD ® ALIYNDIS LINYVW 


AUTOMATIC COVERAGE e 


CARTRIDGE 
COINTAINERS 


always have 


CLEAR... 
CLEAN 
PRINTING 


No need for “banker's squint’ when 
you reach for a STANDARD wrapper! 
The denominations are clearly printed 
in black and the extra-strong 55 kraft 
is of distinctive colors to make identifica- 
tion quick . . . and without eye-strain! 


A complete money-packaging line including: CARTRIDGE COINTAINERS @ 
TUBULAR and WINDOW COIN WRAPPERS @ CURRENCY STRAPS and BILL BANDS 


FAST CLAIM SERVICE 


YES! INDEED You 
CAN - BUT ONLY 


MOBILE -HOME 
AGENCY! 


AND THAT’S NOT ALL—THIS COMPREHENSIVE HANDBOOK 


Coast te Coast—Border ta Border—and Alasha toa 


SEND FOR THIS BOOK TODAY 


ALIYOHLNVY ONIAVd WIVID © JDIAYIS WIV1D IGIMNOILVN 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 20) 


dents at National Bank of Com. | 


merce, Norfolk, Va. 


ROBERT M. VAUGHN, from execu- 
tive vice-president to president, First 
National Bank, Wynne, Ark., suc- 
ceeding HAROLD HARRIS, who be- 
comes board chairman; MaArIAN 
BURNETT becomes assistant cashier. 


BERT R. PRALL, board chairman, 
Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago, 
becomes a director, H. L. Green Com- 
pany, Inc., N. Y. 


ROBERT W. MCAFEE becomes hon- 
orary chairman of the board, State 
National Bank of El Paso, Tex.; 
FREEMAN HARRIS, CHARLES D. Mc- 
Kay, WILLIAM W. PARK, all assistant 
cashiers, become assistant vice-presi- 
dents. 


ROBERT B. GORDON becomes vice- 
president and cashier, Puget Sound 
National Bank of Tacoma, Wash.; 
NEAL C. HESTON, WILLIAM W. PHIL- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 26) 


Friendship Runs Deep 
In This Valley 


S rraicut from the horse’s 
mouth—or, in this case, from 
VALLEY NATIONAL BANK’S, 
Phoenix, Ariz., publicity de- 
partment —a truth that’s 
stranger than public relations. 

“If there are any doubts 
about the 60-office VALLEY NaA- 
TIONAL BANK’S ‘image’ as a 
big, friendly, shaggy-dog type 
of institution, they were dis- 
pelled by a local radio an- 
nouncer the other day. 

“The bank’s office on West 
Van Buren had just been 
robbed of nearly $10,000 by a 
hold-up artist. 

“Station KOY’s enterprising 


news department picked up the 
flash on, its police department 
shortwave band and immedi- 
ately put it on the air. 

“Then the newscaster absent- 
mindedly added ‘This bulletin 
has been brought to you by 
your friendly Valley Bank.’ ” 


+ 
STANDARD PAPER GOODS MFG. CO. 


Dept. 314 Worcester 8, Massachusetts 
Please send free samples of coin and money wrappers with descriptive litera- 


ture to: 
! 


Name 


STANDARD. 
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FACTS ABOUT 


| 
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ound 
ASK 
HIL- THE MAN 

' WHO WORKS 


THERE 


Royal Bank officer picks up pointers on Peru's overseas trade at seaport at Callao 


The Royal Bank of Canada has operated its own branches in South COLLECTIONS AND 
America for over 40 years. Officers of the bank speak the language, REMITTANCES 
know the people and their ways of doing business. They can open ee LETTERSOF CREDIT 
doors for you and your customers in some 27 business and com- NEW TRADE 
mercial centers of South America where the Royal Bank today has CONNECTIONS 
well-established branches. INTRODUCTIONS 


Should you or your customers wish to explore trade and business 
possibilities in South America the wise course is to “ask the man 
who works there.”’ You can reach him through The Royal Bank of 
Canada’s New York Agency or Head Office, 360 St. James Street, 
West, Montreal. 


For a copy of our booklet 
“Doors to Business’’ write, 
Business Development Department, 
The Royal Bank of Canada, 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA Head Office, Montreal. 


Canada’s Largest Bank . . . assets exceed 4 billion dollars 
New York Agency—68 William Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Over 970 branches in Canada, the Caribbean area, and South America « Offices in New York, London and Paris 
Representatives in Chicago, Dallas and Hong Kong 


March 1960 
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1. Complete advertising agency service. We 
work for 30 banks on this basis; none 
West of Chicago. 


. 2. Industrial Information Service: unique aid to larger banks in getting and 


of the 300 largest banks” 


Q THE MERRILL 


Now and then you ment s man 


Men Whom the Years 
Touch Lightly 


Unrre States Trust Company 


or New York 
Broad Stent, New 4 New York 


holding desirable commercial business. Based on monthly bulletin, 
“Results From Research.” Renders business favors that produce a 
steady flow of new account leads. Bing Crosby’s Research Institute 
recently wrote our Los Angeles client (after we published a story 
about their Servo Motor): “We are receiving many inquiries on the 
motor from such leading firms as G. E., M.I.T:, G.M., Philco, etc.... 


It is a definite defense aid.” 


294 clients now...in 46 states and the District of 
Columbia. 

This past year we brought out studies on 
“Public Relations Aspects of Automation” and 
“Check-Credit Plans” for clients, without charge. 

Large N.Y.C. banks are now featuring auto- 
matic savings. The name “Save-O-Matic,” for 
which we obtained a service mark registration 
several years ago with the Patent Office, is still 
available in many areas. 


ANNUAL RAPPORT 


Rosemary Mazon, formerly Advertising and 
Publicity Manager of Fidelity Trust Company of 
Pittsburgh, has just joined our creative staff. 

Although 91 of the “300 Largest” use us in 
some capacity, smaller banks are still our largest 
source of business. 

We still serve 3 of the 4 banks that were 
clients in 1934, our first year of business...and 
we do occasional jobs for the fourth. An advertis- 
ing agency is known by the clients it keeps! 


Last year it was 85... 
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use one or more advertising services of 
ANDERSON CO., INC. 


the year before, 80. 


3. Syndividual—a newspaper advertising program for Ded 
medium sized banks. It solves the problem of top Jingle bells 


bring 
bilis? 


flight advertising at modest cost. 


4. Our newest service: Trust Posters for 
Safe Deposit Booths (where trust 
prospects are “in the mood”). Also == 
used in elevators and lobbies. Brief, . ition 
convincing, decorative. = = 


..Plan your estate now 
for family security later 


’ 5. Trust development programs and periodicals 
that laymen (and women) read with enjoy- 
ment and understanding. One client just 
wrote us: “Our trust assets increased by 
almost 25% in 1959 and my wife has threat- 
ened to move a bed down here so that I won’t INT) 


have to come home at all.” Special programs 


on Pension and Profit-Sharing Trusts. 

"FHE MERRILL ANDERSON Co., INc., 142 East 39TH St., NEw York 16, N.Y. 

Please send me further details on: 

1. Complete,individual,advertising [(_] 4. Trust Posters. 


agency service. (1) 5. Personal Trust Periodicals and 
(_] 2. Industrial Information Service. Development Programs. 


(] 3. Syndividual newspaper (| 6. Pension and Profit-Sharing 
advertising. Campaign. 
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Now National City’s 
night transit system 
is faster than ever 


Our messengers pick up and 
deliver mail at Cleveland airport 
post office, around the clock. 
Downtown stopovers are elimi- 
nated. This new service can im- 
prove availability by one day. 
If you’re not a National City cor- 
respondent, contact us for details. 


The 
NATIONAL 


CITY BANK 
of Cleveland 


623 EUCLID AVENUE, CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 


BIG WHOLESALE 
GARDEN & SPORTING 
GOODS CATALOG 


OVER 10,000 


Nationally-Advertised 
Products at Big Savings! 


Save money on Garden and 
Home Supplies, Sporting 
Goods, Cameras, Radios and 
Gifts. Ideal for employee 
purchases, incentive plans, 
premiums, gifts. Every item 
guaranteed. 


Mail Coupon for Your Free Copy Today 


and Start Saving Right Away! 


NATIONAL, Dept. B, 812 W. Jackson, Chicago 7 | 


| Send me your Free Wholesale Catalog with thousands 
| of money-saving values. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 22) 


IP, HERBERT HUNT, JOSEPH E. HAw- 
THORNE, CHARLES J. MCCALLUM, all 
become vice-presidents. 


Promotions at Miami Beach ( Fla.) 

First National Bank: DONALD H. 

| JONES, and DENNIS P. CLUMB, trust 
| Officers, become vice-presidents. 


JOSEPH G. PORTER becomes senior 
vice-president, La Salle National 
Bank of Chicago, IIl. 


JOHN W. MCCULLOUGH retires as 
board chairman, First Hutchings- 
| Sealy National Bank, Galveston, 
| Tex., and is succeeded by JoHN W. 
Harris, formerly chairman of the 
executive committee. 


P. D. Houston, from president to 
vice-chairman of the board, First 
American National Bank, Nashville, 

| Tenn.; A. B. BENEDICT, JR., from ex- 
ecutive vice-president to president; 
GARLAND F.. TURNER, from assistant 
| vice-president to vice-president; J. 
WILLIAM COLES, trust officer, also 
| becomes vice-president. 


WARREN F. PERKINS, from assist- 
ant vice-president to vice-president, 


New York Fed’s 
First Woman Officer 


to head it. 


Heads New “Market” Department 


The Federal Reserve System has decided to keep a permanent eye 
on the operation of the Government securities market. As an out- 
growth of the joint study by the Treasury and the Federal Reserve 
into the financing of Government securities dealers, the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York has created a new market statistics depart- 
ment to gather facts and figures and named its first woman officer 


Miss MADELINE H. MCWHINNEY, an economist on the staff of the 
bank since 1943, has been given officer status and appointed head 
of the new department. From 1955 to March 1959, Miss MCWHINNEY 
served as chief of the Financial and Trade Statistics Division. Since 
that time she has been a special assistant, and had an important 
part in preparation of the data on the operation of the Government 
securities market which served as a basis for the recent study of 
the market by the Treasury and Federal Reserve System. 


First National Bank of Casper, 
Wyo.; JERRY P. MCCRIMMON becomes 
assistant cashier. 


Davin BERG becomes chairman, 
The Gotham Bank, New York City; 
GEORGE J. GROSS becomes president, 
LAURENCE MARCHINI, executive com- 
mittee chairman and executive vice- 
president; WALTER FREUND becomes 
senior vice-president. 


W. E. TOMLINSON becomes board 
chairman, Hamilton National Bank, 
Johnson City, Tenn.; T. W. RoLanp 
becomes president. 


HAROLD C. PRESTON, from vice- 
president and cashier, to senior vice- 
president, National Community 
Bank, Rutherford, N. J. Luoyp T, 
BALL, KENNETH W. FELDHUSEN, both 
become vice-presidents; PETER LA 
BARBA, assistant vice-president, also 
becomes cashier. 


JAMES A. REID becomes board 
chairman, Baden Bank of St. Louis, 
Mo.; J. G. BUTLER becomes executive 
committee chairman; WILLIAM H. 
KRUSE becomes president; RAYMOND 
H. WAHLBRINK becomes executive 
vice-president. 


WALTER S. GRAULICH, JOHN C. 
MurpHy, from assistant vice-presi- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 28) 
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“|New! Hammermill Sentry Safety 
:| shouts"STOP’on both sides! 


New Hammermill Sentry Safety provides a 
warning signal on the endorsement side as 
well as on the face of the check. And you don’t 
have to put in a special order to get this double 
protection. You get it every time you order your 
checks printed on Hammermill Sentry Safety. 

All it takes is a drop of ink eradicator to 


bring out the words STOP * STOP * STOP on 
either side of Hammermill Sentry Safety. No 
would-be check raiser would ignore this warn- 
ing. Ask your check printer for samples of 
new Hammermill Sentry Safety in seven stock 


colors and white. Or write Hammermill Paper 
Company, 1501 East Lake Road, Erie, Pa. 


HAMMERMILL FSENTRY SAFETY 
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HULINGS, vice-president; R. L. Pur. 
A NEW PICTURE DAILY... 


LIPS, assistant vice-president; J. p. 
PALMER, assistant vice-president. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 26) E. HoRACE OGLETREE, J. LELAND 


: : PHILLIPS, WILLIAM A. WHITE, al] 
dents to vice-presidents, Camden from assistant vice - presidents to 
(N. J.) Trust Company; ADOLPH M. vice-presidents, Fulton National 
KmIEc becomes assistant vice-presi- Bank of Atlanta, Ga. 
dent. 


: 
I 
HORACE J. HATCH, from vice-presi- execu 
vice-president and cashier, Highland 

dent and cashier to president, First : 
s Village State Bank, Houston, Tex.: 
A NEW DISPLAY EVERY DAY National Bank of Easthampton, Rust 
eee Mass., succeeding ALBERT A. WEID- — 


resident. 
HAAS, who becomes board chairman; P 


Are you wasting thousands of valuable | ywarrHew A. ZAWACKI becomes 
advertising dollars? Banks throughout | cashier; WALLACE E. RIEDEL becomes JOSEPH H. WHITE, vice-president, 
and lobbies pay extra dividends with LEWIS W. SMITH becomes vice- he is succeeded by W. BOARDMAN 
TIMELY EVENTS' attention-getting | president and trust officer, First Na- JONES, JR., vice-president. 
fluorescent displays featuring time, | tional Bank in Fort Myers, Fla. 
barometric pressure and outstanding _ chairman emer- 
JOHN M. WINTERS, JR., becomes  itus of the board of trustees, The 
vice-chairman of the board, First Bank for Savings, New York, and 
blend with your decor and priced as | National Bank and Trust Company HaRoLpD HoLMES HELM, board chair- 
low as $2.00 per week. of Tulsa, Okla. RoBERT H. BERRY man, Chemical Bank New York 
becomes cashier; retiring officers in- Trust Company, both receive honor- 


clude: S. R. DENTON, cashier; E. M. ary doctor of commercial science de- 
T | MELY EVENTS CARTER, senior vice-president; N. M. grees from New York University. 


236 N. Clark St. Chicago 1, Ill. 


newspictures. Custom designed to 


THREE WAYS TO SELL Bankers Consulted at Education Conference 
BANKING SERVICE Out of ten laymen chosen by southeastern colleges to attend a Ford Foun- 


dation sponsored conference aimed at evaluating collegiate education for 
*1. Run an all-out sales campaign business, six turned out to be bankers. 
and reward staff performance. Each university was asked to send its dean of business education and 
*2. Strengthen customer ties at an appropiate representative of the business world. The conference was 
special occasions. to work toward strengthening business education in our colleges and uni- 
*3 Recognize employee faithful- versities, after evaluating two studies—one conducted by the Ford Founda- 
ness. tion, another by the Carnegie Foundation. 
*STIMULATION———> W&A customized jewelry! Bankers chosen, from left to right, were Robert K. Landrum, vice- 
president and trust officer, Security Trust Co., Lexington, Ky.; John D. 
Hoblitzell, Jr., chief executive officer, Jackson County Bank, Ravenswood, 
West Va.; George S. Craft, president, Trust Company of Georgia, Atlanta; 
William B. Jacobs, vice-president and trust officer, Central National Bank, 
Richmond, Va.; Robert Culver, president, Tennessee Valley Bank, Knox- 
ville; and Watts Hill Jr., vice-president, Durham Bank and Trust. 


12 page booklet. 


WILLIAMS & ANDERSON CO. 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 
Emblem Manufacturers since 1901 


14 Third Street, Providence 6, R. I. 
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W. G. HALL, JR., from assistant 
vice-president to vice-president, Citi- 
zens State Bank, Dickinson, Tex.; 
RoBERT D. HOLcoms, from assistant 
cashier to assistant vice-president. 


RoBERT L. EMERINE, cashier, also 
becomes vice-president, City Nation- 
al Bank, Council Bluffs, Iowa; Ricu- 
arp S. GOOS becomes a second vice- 
president. 


E. G. SPARKS becomes vice-presi- 
dent and cashier, National Bank of 
Fort Benning, Ga.; L. M. MCDowWELL, 
Jr., becomes vice-president. 


THOMAS E. SEBRELL, III, succeeds 
his father, THOMAS E. SEBRELL, JR., 
as president of Clarendon Trust 
Company, Arlington, Va. 


JOHN H. PEACOCK, from vice- 
president to executive vice-president, 
Coral Gables (Fla.) First National 
Bank. 


JOHN C. JONES becomes president, 
First National Bank, La Feria, Tex.: 
RALPH G. PENA, JR., from assistant 
vice-president to vice-president; 
OLETA COPPIN from assistant cash- 
ier to cashier. 


J. D. YELVERTON, from assistant 
vice-president to vice-president, 
First National Bank of Montgomery, 
Ala.; W. C. Mrxon from assistant 
cashier to assistant vice-president. 


ED PARKES, president and director, 
United Gas Corp., and JoHN H. 
CRICHTON, vice-president, Better Ho- 
tels, become directors, First National 
Bank of Shreveport, La. 


VictoR R. ROSE becomes vice- 
president, First Western Bank and 
Trust Company, San _ Francisco, 
Calif.; GREGORY STONE becomes vice- 
president and trust officer. 


WILLIAM F. BAKER becomes vice- 
president, Florida Bank and Trust 
Company at Daytona Beach, Fla.; G. 
MURRELL SMITH becomes assistant 
vice-president. 


DoNALD L. THOMAS becomes vice- 
president at The Northern Trust 
Company, Chicago, IIl.; new second 
Vice-presidents are CHARLES H. BarR- 
ROW, WENDELL W. SNIDER, JR., VAN 
R. GATHANY, RICHARD E. KLEEMAN, 
RoBerT F. REUSCHE, Louis F. DEMP- 
SEY, CLAYTON F. BROWN, PHILIP W. 
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Why Custom-Built 


Bank Equipment 
is Economical 


NO TWO BANKS ARE ALIKE. Your bank has operating methods, a per- 
sonality and individuality all its own. So doesn’t it make good sense to 
invest in equipment designed to fit your particular operation . . . rather 
than having to adjust your operation to fit equipment that happens to be 
available? 


LeFebure custom-builds sorting, cash handling, mail handling, filing, rec- 
ord keeping and accounting equipment for every department in the bank. 
LeFebure custom-building assures you greater efficiency . . . full capacity 
with easy accessibility . . . utilization of all space . . . solid strength 
and durability . . . insulated housing for protection of all contents .. . 
and complete operator comfort. 


First of all, a LeFebure representative will study your operation, taking 
into careful consideration your space availabilities, work-flow, personnel 
and future expansion. At no cost to you, LeFebure will make a layout 
showing you just what equipment is recommended, where it will be in- 
stalled and what it will accomplish. When you have approved this idea, 
LeFebure fabricates the equipment and supervises the installation, making 
sure the equipment serves the purpose for which it was designed. 


A careful analysis of standard units frequently shows the real savings that 
can be effected with custom designed equipment. Perhaps there’s a pos- 
sibility in your bank. Let’s find out. 


LeFebure Corporation, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


An Affiliate of Craig Systems, Inc., Lawrence, Mass. 
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THE NADA 
USED CAR 
GUIDE... 


A Lender 


in the Used Car 
reporting field 
because it’s... 


LOCAL . « « Published in 8 regional editions to reflect 
conditions in your market. 


CURRENT . « « Published every 30 days. 


COMPLETE . . . Average wholesale, average retail and 
(in most areas) the average loan values. 
Also easy to identify scale drawings of 
both domestic and imported passenger 
cars. 


NOW ... A SIMPLIFIED AND EXPANDED 
TRUCK SECTION 


Easier to Use 


MOST MODELS TO 
26,000 #GVW ONLY 
Quantity prices on request $g-00 
PER YEAR 


New Accounts Easy to get 


© Visabank works right in the home—all day, 
*s every day. Made of clear plastic—you actually 

see the savings grow. It’s the nickels, dimes 
= and quarters saved today that become big 
f accounts tomorrow. 

Your Bank’s name is stamped in gold on front 
= of Visabank. Your ad message covers the back. 

Visabank is self-liquidating—write for information. 
Some Good Territories Open for Representation. 


PATENTED PLASTICS, INC. 


2168U West 25th Street Cleveland 13, Ohio 


K. SWEET, JR., E. MELVIN 
SEN, Emin A. FANDELL, J. CHARzgs 
PARTEE, and ROBERT M. WILson, 


J. G. READING, from president ty 
board chairman, National Bank of 
Commerce, Gastonia, N. C.; Migs 
H. RHYNE, from executive vice-pregi. 
dent to president; CALVIN G. GRExaR, 
from vice-president and trust officer 
to executive vice-president and trust 


officer; PETER W..GARLAND, from 
sistant trust officer to the position 
of trust officer. 


MERRILL V. GREGORY, comptroller, 
also becomes vice-president, National 
Bank of Commerce, Houston, Tex.; 
E. O. Buck, senior vice-president at 
this bank, has been appointed by the 
U. S. Secretary of the Interior to the 
National Petroleum Council. 


WILBUR E. DUNKEL becomes vice- 
president at National State Bank of 
Newark, N. J. 


CLAYTON C. CHASE, from president 
to board chairman, New Britain 
(Conn.) National Bank; Rocer J. 
LARSON, from vice-president to presi- 
dent, succeeding Mr. CHASE. HARRY 
W. HATSING, from vice-president to 
senior vice-president; Ray W. 
HOWARD, trust officer, from assistant 
vice-president to vice-president. 


JOHN C. BARBOUR, from president 
to board chairman, and chief execu- 
tive officer, New Jersey Bank and 
Trust Company, Paterson, who re- 
tires after 22 years as chief execu- 
tive officer and board chairman. 
JOSEPH F. HAMMOND becomes vice- 
chairman of the board; COWLES 
ANpDRUuS, from senior vice-president 
to president. 


Among promotions at Republic 
National Bank of Dallas, Tex.: BEN 
C. BALL, WILLIAM H. GREENFIELD, 
WILLIAM R. HOGE, and ALBERT L. 
LONG, from vice-presidents to senior 
vice-presidents; R. R. FERGUSON, 
JOHN M. ZUBER, vice-presidents, from 
trust officers to senior trust officers; 
WAYNE E. DEAN and BEN A. 
WALKER, from assistant vice-presi- 
dents to vice-presidents. 


JAMES MCCORMACK, vice-presi- 
dent, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, has been elected a di- 
rector, Second Bank-State Street 
Trust Company, Boston, Mass. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 108) 
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Denver United States National Bank, Denver, Colorado 
Architect: James S. Sudler, A.1.A., Denver, Colorado; General Contractor: N. G. Petry Construction Co., Denver, Colo. 


a fingertip touch opens these 850-lb. doors 


The instant you touch one of these huge 850-Ib. bronze and HERCULITE® Glass Doors, it glides 
open. Credit the PITTCOMATIC® door operator for the effortless assist. PITTCOMATIC is hydrau- 
lically operated. Its mechanics are extremely simple. Once its controls are set, you can forget 
about adjustments. No mechanism mars the door’s trim lines—PITTCOMATIC is invisible. 

PITTCOMATIC is available in handle or mat operated systems. Installation is easy, even on 
remodeling jobs. These are a few of the reasons PITTCOMATIC is the nation’s number one auto- 
matic door operator. For more information, contact your PPG branch or distributor today. 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, Room 0123, 632 Fort Duquesne Blvd., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Paints Glass Chemicals Fiber Glass 
In Canada: Canadian Pittsburgh Industries Limited 


P) Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
G 
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“up-to-date 
information...” 


“Commerce Trust has more than 1500 
correspondents located throughout the United 
States. This requires that we keep informed, 
constantly and accurately, on all matters 

of financial consequence. Polk’s Bank Directory, 
with its up-to-date information, is of 
unquestioned value in helping us accomplish 
just that.” 


JAMES M. KEMPER, JR. 
President 

Commerce Trust Company 
Kansas City, Missouri 


CA). 
publishers 
130 Fourth Avenue North . Nashville 3, Tennessee 


POLK’S BANK DIRECTORY 


DETROIT BOSTON + NEWYORK PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH ¢ CLEVELAND RICHMOND CHICAGO ST.PAUL ST. LOUIS 
KANSAS CITY « DALLAS «+ LOS ANGELES ¢ SEATTLE + HONOLULU + QUEBEC CITY »* VANCOUVER + AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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out to be incredible but not at all like the advance 

billing. Instead of taking off for the stratosphere, 
we found we were still earthbound by the same old 
rules of supply and demand. 

The thing that triggered the nation’s reappraisal of 
the money rate outlook and the business outlook in 
general was the promise of a Federal budgetary surplus. 

Whether we actually get a surplus is not the point. 
The bold novelty of the suggestion was enough. There 
are people in charge of business and political enter- 
prises today who learned about deficits at their mother’s 
knee, believing that Keynes had discovered the law of 
financial levitation. 

The reappraisal amounted to a cooling of inflationary 
and boom psychology, which is all to the good if it 
means that commerce and industry will proceed at a 
more moderate pace than seemed likely early this year. 

Of course, as long as business is good, interest rates 
will be firm, Congress will spend, consumers will spend, 
inflationary pressures will press, the Fed will keep a 
tight rein, and we’ll be back where we were. 


Ton first months of the incredible 60s have turned 


Inflation and Glamor 


The budgetary prospect was only the trigger, because 
other developments had made a reappraisal inevitable. 
For several years the best advertised factors in the 
economy were creeping inflation and the glamorous 60s. 
These two things more than anything else pushed 
stocks to historic highs and bonds the other way. 

It did not take much of a trigger to convince in- 
vestors and speculators that the party was over, be- 
cause, with stocks selling at 20 times earnings and good 
bonds yielding around 5%, there was no place for stocks 
to go but down. They are always going someplace, for, 
as the elder Morgan said when asked to forecast the 
market, “Stocks will fluctuate.” 

With the business outlook good, personal income sus- 
tained, consumer spending strong, business spending 
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CONDITION OF BUSINESS 


headed upward, and most of the trusty old indicators 
favorable, it puzzled many to see those handsomely 
engraved products, which are traded on the stock mar- 
kets, take their steepest dive in 30 years. Consumers 
were buying more of everything except shares in the 
industries which made the stuff. 

Whether the Wall Street tremors will spread through 
the economy and how long this would take are the im- 
portant questions of the moment. The consensus, if we 
can use such a word for the hodge-podge of conflicting 
guesses, is that the business tempo will be slower than 
expected. 

However, as we go into the second quarter and get 
a better perspective or hindsight, the apparent con- 
fusion or contradictions begin to look almost like a 
vote of confidence in growth without inflation. 


His Majesty, the Consumer 

The consumer today is the key element, not only be- 
cause he accounts for about two-thirds of our gross 
product but because his circumstances are new and 
different. He is in a spending mood because he has 
more money, more assurance of employment, and more 
props to sustain him. / 


Retail Banking 

Banks are directing more and more attention toward 
the family and the individual consumer. Particularly 
at this time each year, for several weeks the banks ex- 
amine with special care the financial services provided 
for consumers and their cousins and aunts. 

The occasion is provided by a group of meetings— 
the National Instalment Credit Conference, the Na- 
tional Savings and Mortgage Conference, and several 
regional mortgage workshops, all under the sponsor- 
ship of the American Bankers Association. Scattered 
through this issue are some editorial glimpses of these 
meetings. 

Not all U. S. families use the services of banks but 
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these modern financial facilities which have had their 
most spectacular development in the United States, are 
there to be used. 

The overwhelming emphasis of bank advertising this 
year is on family services, particularly savings. (See 
survey on page 68.) 

So, in line with BANKING’s frequent practice, there 
is provided on pages 45 to 56 a special story of what 


banks have for sale. This is also a selling tool which 
banks can use to increase their family business. It igs 
the story of how to live better financially. 


Balance of Favorable Factors 


There are always both favorable and unfavorable 
factors, and the question is always, which will prevail, 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 134) 


Digest of the Business Outlook 


LOAN DEMAND—vwill continue strong, but no 1960 in- 
crease comparable to that of 1959 seems likely. Banks 
have fairly well liquidated available Governments; Fed is 
still holding the reins. 
RATES—expected to continue at present general levels. 
Most Treasury borrowing of new money now completed. 
Fed allows only modest growth in money supply. With Ad- 
ministration planning to use surplus to reduce the public 
debt, money rates shouldn’t tighten further; may ease 
slightly . 
SAVINGS—by individuals are attracted by current rates 
and, with personal income sustained, should continue strong 
and be reflected in savings deposits, savings & loan shares, 
and life insurance reserves. Corporate savings—deprecia- 
tion reserves and retained earnings—tend to rise in an 
active economy. Both should continue high through 1960. 
BUDGET SURPLUS—may tempt Congressional spenders 
in election year. In fiscal 1961 President expects receipts 
of $84B, expenditures $79.8B, surplus $4.2B. Adminis- 
tration wants to cut debt from $284.5B next June 30 to 
$280B a year later, but tax-cut clamor has begun. If 
budget is followed, U. S. will be a net supplier of funds 
in this and next calendar years, making possible credit ex- 
pansion without undue addition to money supply. 
INFLATION—still pressured by the wage-price spiral, but 
recent consumer index little changed, while the whole- 
sale index of 118.9, down over a point from 120 in March 
1959 was at January 1958 level. 
GENERAL INDICATORS—strong and looking up. Founda- 
tion for optimistic budget is shown in January estimates 
(billions) : 
Calendar year 
1959 1960 

GNP $480 

Personal income 380 

Corporate profits 48 
PERSONAL INCOME—at new high and rising. Compen- 
sation of employees, being 2/3 of national income, climbed 
from $257B to annual rate of 282B in 4th quarter, 1959. 
NATIONAL INCOME— in 1959 for first time was $400B, a 
tenth above the previous (1957 & 1958) record $366B. 
Growth reflected higher nonfarm output. Farm volume was 
sustained; farm income hit by lower prices. 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION—shows firm undertone; fur- 
ther rise expected in coming months. Advance chiefly in 
durables, hit by 1959 strikes. Nondurables have held up 
all along. Equipment production strong. 

FRB’s industrial production index, revised in December, 
is 8% above pre-revision level, reflecting adjustments to 
Census manufacturing series and inclusion for first time of 
public utilities. We had been doing better than we thought. 
SPENDING—BY CONSUMERS, at record level and in- 
creasing. 

BY GOVERNMENT—this fiscal year: $78.4B. Outlays of 
state & local governments stay high, reaching, in last half 
year, seasonally-adjusted annual rate of $48B. Congress 


contains some strong voices for increased defense spend- 
ing for projects of regional or local interest, and for just 
plain “growth.” 

BY BUSINESS— is largely for inventory replenishment 

and plant & equipment. Steel strike slowed things down in 
1959. Washington estimates P&E in billions thus: Ist 
quarter 1959, $30.62; 4th quarter 1959, $33.95; 1st quarter 
1960, $34.40. 
PRICES TO CONSUMER—continue firm, with services 
likely to keep creeping upward. Consumer commodities 
were fairly stable, not much change expected. Over-all 
slow upward drift in the next six months. In foods, not 
much change visible. Florida freeze tends to raise fruit & 
vegetable prices; but leveling off of livestock herds and 
marketing of animals tends to have offsetting effect on 
index. 

WHOLESALE—probably won’t change much in next six 

months. Steel will hold stable. By terms of steel settle- 
ment, won’t be much wage (cost) increase before yearend, 
so stability is promised. The election is another 1960 steel- 
price stabilizer. All this implies steady prices for autos 
and other durables. Machinery—unlike 1956-57—-should be 
steady, too. 
EMPLOY MENT—depends on business, which looks good 
for next six months. Later in ’60 will come some cutbacks 
in steel (inventories of which business is now rebuilding) 
and autos, now at record high in their normally busiest 
season. Construction may rise a little, using more workers. 
Over-all, until midyear, employment should rise. 

CONSTRUCTION should have a good year. Construc- 
tion put in place in January was $3.7B, 1% more than in 
January 1959 and reflecting a less than seasonal decline. 
Housing is looking a bit better than expected; but whether 
this is because money is. not so tight as was feared or fir 
reasons of weather is not yet clear. Private construction 
accounted for $2.7B, 6% more than January 1959. While 
over-all rise is looked for in 1960, part of the aggregate 
increase will reflect price increases, Commerce Department 
believes. 

AGRICULTURE expects somewhat lower prices and in- 
comes. USDA will reappraise outlook in April. Prices re- 
ceived by farmers in January rose slightly but were still 
about 6% below January 1959. January saw some firming 
of meat animal prices. 

CHEMICALS are doing well this year, according to Com- 
merce Department. Most rapid growth is expected in 
plastics and pharmaceuticals. Department looks for the 
following 1960 percentage increases in sales: all chemicals 
& allied products, at least 9%; industrial gases, 10%; al- 
kalis and chlorine, at least 5%; plastics 10%; sulphuric 
acid, 4%. Fertilizers will be about the same as in 1959. 

AUTOS—off in high gear as 1960 began and hoping for 
biggest quarter ever: 2%-million cars. January sales some- 
what below expectations and dealer stocks, about 800,000 
domestic cars, are large. February sales, industry hopes, 
will be better. 
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"he Condition of Money and Credit 
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4 In 1959, member banks added $11.8- 
billion to total loans—an increase ex- 
ceeding the previous record gain in 
1955. Most of the investment portfolio 
acquisition of the previous year was 
liquidated in 1959. The growth in loans, 
had they not been financed largely 
through the liquidation of some $7.8- 
billion of investments, could have 
sharply increased demand deposits, the 
largest component of the money supply. 
In the last half of 1959, net borrowed 
reserves (excess reserves minus borrow- 


ings) averaged about $500,000,000 


Gross national product in 1959 was 
8.4% higher than in the previous year 
—a sharp rebound from the recession 


and a considerable gain in view of the 
interruption in steel output. Money sup- 
ply grew only about 0.4% in 1959, com- 


195) 1952 1953 
Source: Board of Governors, Federal Reserve 


NATIONAL PRODUCT AND 
Dollars COMMERCIAL BANK LOANS 
900 


5% Growth 
4% Growth 
3% Growth 


Source: Dept. of Commerce; Board of Gov. Federal Reserve; ABA estimates 


“ Predictions of GNP growth, in recent discussions, have 

been set at various levels. Though the estimates are all de- 

tived from the same set of figures, the results have varied 

due to the particular series of years or number of years used 

In the base period. Should commercial bank loans grow 

along with GNP at the 5% level, total loans by 1970 could 
reach about $190-billion 


As banks sold most of the securities acquired in 1959 to 


meet the record rise in loans, loan-deposit ratios reached 
highs not seen since the early ’30s. Liquidity continued down 
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pared with 3% in 1958, indicating the 
firm restraint imposed on credit Y 


GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 
AND MONEY SUPPLY 


RATIO SCALE 


PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN: 


MONEY 
SUPPLY 


+1.7% 
+3.0 
+0.4 


(Demand Deposits 
Adjusted 
and Currency) 
BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
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Washington 


Pending Bills—Interest Disclosure; Ba.:k 
Merger; Wage-Hour; FDIC; Mason 


THOMAS W. MILES 


ing bill (S. 2755) that Senator 

Paul H. Douglas (D., Ill.) and 
17 Senate colleagues have introduced 
is creating quite a stir here among 
the services and businesses involved 
in the myriad ways of extending con- 
sumer credit. The controversy will 
become public March 15 when Sena- 
tor Douglas’ Subcommittee on Pro- 
duction and Stabilization starts 
hearings. The Douglas subcommittee 
is a part of the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee. 

Senator Douglas himself is one 
reason for the controversy. He is 
suspect in certain conservative 
quarters no matter how simple and 
innocuous his announced purposes in 
S. 2755 may be. Accordingly his bill 
is being looked into carefully for 
implications and gimmicks—and by 
some, perhaps, for outs. 

Linking his bill to the popular de- 
mand for economic stabilization, Sen- 
ator Douglas has S. 2755 find and 
declare that economic stabilization 
is threatened when credit is used ex- 
cessively for the acquisition of 
property and services. 


Tins interest disclosure or label- 


Purpose of the Act 


S. 2755 goes on: “The excessive 
use of credit results frequently from 
a lack of awareness of the cost there- 
of to the user. It is the purpose of 
this act to assure a full disclosure of 
such cost with a view to preventing 
the uninformed use of credit to the 
detriment of the national economy.” 

In his introductory remarks Sen- 
ator Douglas emphasized that it is 
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not his purpose to control consumer 
credit in the bill. He was aiming at 
the protection of the unwitting con- 
sumer who “is deceived into paying 
a higher cost for credit than he has 
been led to expect by the huckstering 
and fast talking salesman.” 

If nothing more, Senator Douglas 
will focus public attention on the 
innumerable devices that have been 
worked out to meet the enormous 
consumer demand for the money 
needed to buy and do things. Already 
the unimaginable complexities in- 
volved have become apparent to the 
subcommittee staff. 


Problem for Opponents 


Opponents of the bill find it hard 
to criticize publicly. Who is there to 
say that the consumer should not 
know what interest he is paying for 
the use of credit? Who would dare 
to protest such disclosure when to 
do it he must stand up before a Con- 
gressional committee? There is al- 
ways the threat that if the hearing 
develops sensational angles the wit- 
ness’ image and words will be 
beamed to the far corners of the 
country. 

Even so, opponerits are making 
some other points: Isn’t this job bet- 
ter left to the states? Thirteen 
states have already passed such a 
law. Won’t this bill create a great 
burden of paper work, at least in the 
beginning? 

The subcommittee has invited con- 
sumer credit people to confer with 
its members or staff in advance of 
the hearings so as to get as broad 


a picture of credit ramifications as 
possible. Surprisingly enough the in- 
vitation has one feature that few 
have taken advantage of: It will give 
reputable concerns an opportunity 
to convey to the public the story of 
their services through subcommittee 
studies and reports. 

At first glance it would appear 
that banks whose lending rates are 
well known would be little concerned 
with such legislation. But more and 
more of late years they have become 
active in the field of consumer credit 
where the risks are greater and the 
rates higher. The prospect of dis- 
closure is just one more Federal 
regulation to comply with. On the 
other hand, comparative shopping 
for money, made easy by a disclosure 
bill, might very well result in more 
consumer credit business for the 
banks. 


Tax Inequities 


In the week of hearings on the 
taxation of cooperatives the House 
Ways and Means Committee moved 
closer to consideration of a related 
problem, the taxation of mutual 
financial institutions. The hearings 
provided abundant evidence that the 
inequities in the taxation of coopera- 
tive enterprises and mutual institu- 
tions in competition with taxpaying 
businesses and commercial institu- 
tions is becoming acute. Pressures 
are enormous. 

The Administration pointed up the 
situation with respect to coopera- 
tives. Jay W. Glasman, assistant to 
the Secretary of the Treasury, de- 
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clared: “Corrective legislation is 
clearly needed because under exist- 
ing law it is possible for a coopera- 
tive to exclude from its taxable in- 
come certain noncash patronage 
dividends paid to its members which, 
at the same time, are not taxable 
to the members who receive them.” 

Ways and Means has before it the 
Administration’s proposed corrective 
measure which was “intended to in- 
sure the ultimate payment of a single 
tax on cooperative income and 
which, at the same time, would limit 
the cooperative’s ability to ex- 
pand from retained earnings that 
have not been taxed at the coopera- 
tive level.” 


Mason Bill Status 


If it is clear — and it would cer- 
tainly seem so — that at least an 
initial step will be made toward the 
taxation of cooperatives, what of 
the Mason bill (H.R. 7950) which 
the A. B. A. and three organizations 
of commercial banks are pushing? 
Although all of the professional ‘‘ob- 
servers” on the hill give it little 
chance this year, hearings might be 
held looking toward building up 
public understanding for a more 
auspicious effort in the 87th Con- 
gress. Conversations recently with a 
number of Ways and Means Com- 
mittee members indicated that they 
might be quite willing to hold hear- 
ings. 

That is not as good as getting the 
Mason bill, of course, but it would 
represent quite an achievement in 
view of the political realities of early 
adjournment in the year of a na- 
tional election. At one point in the 
cooperative hearings an effort was 
made to bring in the matter of 
mutual financial institutions. This 
was squelched; and it was just as 
well because the commercial banks 
will get a better hearing for their 
plight when Ways and Means ad- 
dresses itself to their special prob- 
lem. 


S&L Premium Increase 


The request in the President’s 
Budget Message for an increase in 
the premium for Federal savings and 
loan insurance has stymied for the 
time being at least the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation bills. 
The FDIC bills are designed prima- 
rily to simplify the method of com- 
puting bank assessments, but in the 
over-all application they will reduce 
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the net assessment to virtually all 
banks. This creates a ticklish situa- 
tion in Congress. On the one hand 
Congress is being asked to raise the 
premium for savings and loan asso- 
ciations and on the other hand to 
lower the assessment on banks. 

Noting that the share accounts of 
savings and loan associations insured 
by the FSLIC have increased five- 
fold over the last 10 years, the Presi- 
dent declared that the insurance re- 
serve of the FSLIC “cannot reach 
levels commensurate with the mount- 
ing insurance liability without an in- 
crease in the present premium rate.” 
The FSLIC reserve ratio is currently 
67%. 

For that reason, the President ex- 
plained, he would recommend legis- 
lation “to restore the higher pre- 
mium rate in effect prior to 1949, to 
remain in force until the reserve 
exceeds 1% of the share accounts 
and borrowings of insured institu- 
tions.””’ The premium is_ presently 
1/12 of 1% of the share accounts. 
This would be raised to %& of 1% 
until the reserve reaches 1% when 
the premium will revert to 1/12th of 


1%. 


Size of Reserve 


The President also declared that 
the statutory goal of a reserve equal 
to 5% of such accounts and borrow- 
ings “exceeds potential needs and 
should be reduced to 2%.” The final 
change that the President asked for 
the FSLIC was that the corporation 
be given authority to borrow from 
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private sources, both to increase the 
available sources of funds and to 
reduce its potential dependence upon 
the Federal Government. 

The savings and loan leagues were 
not happy about the proposal and 
there was some dissatisfaction on 
the part of one member of the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board. 
Questions were also raised in some 
quarters about the data on which 
the proposal for FSLIC was based. 


FDIC Bills 


For banks — which have wanted 
for some time a simplified way of 
figuring their assessments — the 
timing was the only unfortunate as- 
pect of the FSLIC recommendation. 
On the other hand, the banking com- 
mittees on the hill report that banks 
individually have not shown much 
interest in the FDIC bills even 
though they have been invited to 
comment. Indeed, a few banks have 
opposed the FDIC proposal, wanting 
the alternative of continuing the 
present method of computation of 
their assessments. The FDIC will not 
agree to an alternative method. The 
A.B.A. is supporting the FDIC bills. 

The dispute over the allowance of 
an alternative method was enough 
to keep the FDIC bills from coming 
up promptly for passage at the 
start of the session. And the FSLIC 
recommendation in the Budget Mes- 
sage has added to the delay. The 
FDIC reserve against total deposits 
is .8% and against insured deposits 
1.43%, according to 1958 figures. 
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Washington 


Pending Bills—Interest Disclosure; Ba.:k 
Merger; Wage-Hour; FDIC; Mason 


THOMAS W. MILES 


ing bill (S. 2755) that Senator 

Paul H. Douglas (D., Ill.) and 
17 Senate colleagues have introduced 
is creating quite a stir here among 
the services and businesses involved 
in the myriad ways of extending con- 
sumer credit. The controversy will 
become public March 15 when Sena- 
tor Douglas’ Subcommittee on Pro- 
duction and Stabilization starts 
hearings. The Douglas subcommittee 
is a part of the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee. 

Senator Douglas himself is one 
reason for the controversy. He is 
suspect in certain conservative 
quarters no matter how simple and 
innocuous his announced purposes in 
S. 2755 may be. Accordingly his bill 
is being looked into carefully for 
implications and gimmicks—and by 
some, perhaps, for outs. 

Linking his bill to the popular de- 
mand for economic stabilization, Sen- 
ator Douglas has S. 2755 find and 
declare that economic stabilization 
is threatened when credit is used ex- 
cessively for the acquisition of 
property and services. 


‘Ton interest disclosure or label- 


Purpose of the Act 


S. 2755 goes on: “The excessive 
use of credit results frequently from 
a lack of awareness of the cost there- 
of to the user. It is the purpose of 
this act to assure a full disclosure of 
such cost with a view to preventing 
the uninformed use of credit to the 
detriment of the national economy.” 

In his introductory remarks Sen- 
ator Douglas emphasized that it is 
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not his purpose to control consumer 
credit in the bill. He was aiming at 
the protection of the unwitting con- 
sumer who “‘is deceived into paying 
a higher cost for credit than he has 
been led to expect by the huckstering 
and fast talking salesman.” 

If nothing more, Senator Douglas 
will focus public attention on the 
innumerable devices that have been 
worked out to meet the enormous 
consumer demand for the money 
needed to buy and do things. Already 
the unimaginable complexities in- 
volved have become apparent to the 
subcommittee staff. 


Problem for Opponents 


Opponents of the bill find it hard 
to criticize publicly. Who is there to 
say that the consumer should not 
know what interest he is paying for 
the use of credit? Who would dare 
to protest such disclosure when to 
do it he must stand up before a Con- 
gressional committee? There is al- 
ways the threat that if the hearing 
develops sensational angles the wit- 
ness’ image and words will be 
beamed to the far corners of the 
country. 

Even so, opponents are making 
some other points: Isn’t this job bet- 
ter left to the states? Thirteen 
states have already passed such a 
law. Won’t this bill create a great 
burden of paper work, at least in the 
beginning? 

The subcommittee has invited con- 
sumer credit people to confer with 
its members or staff in advance of 
the hearings so as to get as broad 


a picture of credit ramifications as 
possible. Surprisingly enough the in- 
vitation has one feature that few 
have taken advantage of: It will give 
reputable concerns an opportunity 
to convey to the public the story of 
their services through subcommittee 
studies and reports. 

At first glance it would appear 
that banks whose lending rates are 
well known would be little concerned 
with such legislation. But more and 
more of late years they have become 
active in the field of consumer credit 
where the risks are greater and the 
rates higher. The prospect of dis- 
closure is just one more Federal 
regulation to comply with. On the 
other hand, comparative shopping 
for money, made easy by a disclosure 
bill, might very well result in more 
consumer credit business for the 
banks. 


Tax Inequities 


In the week of hearings on the 
taxation of cooperatives the House 
Ways and Means Committee moved 
closer to consideration of a related 
problem, the taxation of mutual 
financial institutions. The hearings 
provided abundant evidence that the 
inequities in the taxation of coopera- 
tive enterprises and mutual institu- 
tions in competition with taxpaying 
businesses and commercial institu- 
tions is becoming acute. Pressures 
are enormous. 

The Administration pointed up the 
situation with respect to coopera- 
tives. Jay W. Glasman, assistant to 
the Secretary of the Treasury, de- 
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clared: “Corrective legislation is 
clearly needed because under exist- 
ing law it is possible for a coopera- 
tive to exclude from its taxable in- 
come certain noncash patronage 
dividends paid to its members which, 
at the same time, are not taxable 
to the members who receive them.” 

Ways and Means has before it the 
Administration’s proposed corrective 
measure which was “intended to in- 
sure the ultimate payment of a single 
tax on cooperative income and 
which, at the same time, would limit 
the cooperative’s ability to ex- 
pand from retained earnings that 
have not been taxed at the coopera- 
tive level.” 


Mason Bill Status 


If it is clear — and it would cer- 
tainly seem so — that at least an 
initial step will be made toward the 
taxation of cooperatives, what of 
the Mason bill (H.R. 7950) which 
the A. B. A. and three organizations 
of commercial banks are pushing? 
Although all of the professional ‘‘ob- 
servers” on the hill give it little 
chance this year, hearings might be 
held looking toward building up 
public understanding for a more 
auspicious effort in the 87th Con- 
gress. Conversations recently with a 
number of Ways and Means Com- 
mittee members indicated that they 
might be quite willing to hold hear- 
ings. 

That is not as good as getting the 
Mason bill, of course, but it would 
represent quite an achievement in 
view of the political realities of early 
adjournment in the year of a na- 
tional election. At one point in the 
cooperative hearings an effort was 
made to bring in the matter of 
mutual financial institutions. This 
was squelched; and it was just as 
well because the commercial banks 
will get a better hearing for their 
plight when Ways and Means ad- 
dresses itself to their special prob- 
lem. 


S&L Premium Increase 


The request in the President’s 
Budget Message for an increase in 
the premium for Federal savings and 
loan insurance has stymied for the 
time being at least the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation bills. 
The FDIC bills are designed prima- 
rily to simplify the method of com- 
puting bank assessments, but in the 
over-all application they will reduce 
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the net assessment to virtually all 
banks. This creates a ticklish situa- 
tion in Congress. On the one hand 
Congress is being asked to raise the 
premium for savings and loan asso- 
ciations and on the other hand to 
lower the assessment on banks. 

Noting that the share accounts of 
savings and loan associations insured 
by the FSLIC have increased five- 
fold over the last 10 years, the Presi- 
dent declared that the insurance re- 
serve of the FSLIC “cannot reach 
levels commensurate with the mount- 
ing insurance liability without an in- 
crease in the present premium rate.” 
The FSLIC reserve ratio is currently 
67%. 

For that reason, the President ex- 
plained, he would recommend legis- 
lation “to restore the higher pre- 
mium rate in effect prior to 1949, to 
remain in force until the reserve 
exceeds 1% of the share accounts 
and borrowings of insured institu- 
tions.”’ The premium is_ presently 
1/12 of 1% of the share accounts. 
This would be raised to 4% of 1% 
until the reserve reaches 1% when 
the premium will revert to 1/12th of 
1%. 


Size of Reserve 


The President also declared that 
the statutory goal of a reserve equal 
to 5% of such accounts and borrow- 
ings “exceeds potential needs and 
should be reduced to 2%.” The final 
change that the President asked for 
the FSLIC was that the corporation 
be given authority to borrow from 
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private sources, both to increase the 
available sources of funds and to 
reduce its potential dependence upon 
the Federal Government. 

The savings and loan leagues were 
not happy about the proposal and 
there was some dissatisfaction on 
the part of one member of the 
Federal Home Loan Bank. Board. 
Questions were also raised in some 
quarters about the data on which 
the proposal for FSLIC was based. 


FDIC Bills 


For banks — which have wanted 
for some time a simplified way of 
figuring their assessments — the 
timing was the only unfortunate as- 
pect of the FSLIC recommendation. 
On the other hand, the banking com- 
mittees on the hill report that banks 
individually have not shown much 
interest in the FDIC bills even 
though they have been invited to 
comment. Indeed, a few banks have 
opposed the FDIC proposal, wanting 
the alternative of continuing the 
present method of computation of 
their assessments. The FDIC will not 
agree to an alternative method. The 
A.B.A. is supporting the FDIC bills. 

The dispute over the allowance of 
an alternative method was enough 
to keep the FDIC bills from coming 
up promptly for passage at the 
start of the session. And the FSLIC 
recommendation in the Budget Mes- 
sage has added to the delay. The 
FDIC reserve against total deposits 
is .8% and against insured deposits 
1.43%, according to 1958 figures. 
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The bank merger bill (S. 1062) 
has become very much of a live issue 
in the House. Hearings were sched- 
uled by Representative Paul Brown, 
chairman of Subcommittee 2, House 
Banking and Currency Committee, 
about the time this March issue of 
BANKING went to press. Up to now 
the bill, which was passed in May 
by the Senate, has been in the House 
Banking Committee awaiting a cue 
to be started on its perilous passage 
through the House. 


Bank Merger Legislation 


The word perilous is used ad- 
visedly here because both Chairman 
Emanuel Celler (D., N.Y.) of the 
House Judiciary Committee and the 
Department of Justice are openly op- 
posed to the bill that the Senate 
passed through the efforts of Chair- 
man A. Willis Robertson of the 
Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee. Mr. Celler and the Depart- 
ment of Justice want the department 
to rule whether banks may or may 
not merge and they want the Clay- 
ton Act to be the rule book. 

S. 1062 would use as a criterion 
whether a proposed merger would 
lessen competition “unduly.” But 
Mr. Celler would apply to the regu- 
lated field of banking the test that 
the Clayton Act prescribes in the 
competitive realm of business cor- 
porations. That is, whether a merger 
would “substantially” lessen compe- 
tition. Mr. Celler has incorporated 
his ideas in a bill (HR. 4155) which 
is also pending in the House Bank- 
ing Committee. 

Apparently the compromise made 
by the Senate in requiring consulta- 
tion by any of the three bank super- 
visory agencies with the Department 
of Justice before passing on a pro- 
posed merger was not enough to ap- 
pease Mr. Celler and the Department. 
It is generally conceded that it 
would be very difficult for one of the 
bank supervisory agencies to ap- 
prove a merger over a critical report 
by the Justice Department. Even so, 
Justice wants the shark’s tooth 
power that the word “substantially” 
would give it. 

For all practical purposes Justice 
has already expanded its jurisdiction 
into the banking field. In the First- 
america case it served notice that it 
had better be notified. On August 
22, 1958, Firstamerica filed applica- 
tion with the Federal Reserve Board 
to acquire controlling interest in 
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California Bank, Los Angeles, for 
the purpose of merging it with First- 
america’s other subsidiary, First 
Western Bank and Trust Company. 
But the very day before the stock 
acquisition was to be completed 
Justice filed a suit to block it, ex- 
plaining that it had not known about 
the case until that time. 

Following that episode, it was 
generally understood that the Fed 
was sending Justice a copy of all 
notices it filed in the Federal Regis- 
ter. Then on January 29 all regis- 
tered bank holding companies were 
advised that the Fed would keep 
Justice informed of any applications 
filed under the Bank Holding Com- 
pany Act for acquisition of bank 
stock or assets. Accordingly in the 
course of a year procedures have 
changed from the point where the 
Fed felt there was no need to ad- 
vise Justice of proceedings under the 
Bank Holding Company Act to the 
case now where the Fed feels obliged 
to advise Justice of every applica- 
tion filed. 


FNMA Emergency Funds 


Despite Administration warnings 
that it would bring on “forced draft 
inflation,” the Housing Subcommit- 
tee of the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee recommended H.R. 
9371, submitted by Housing Chair- 
man Albert Rains (D., Ala.). Mr. 
Rains’ bill would authorize $1-billion 
“emergency funds” for the Federal 
National Mortgage Association for 
the par purchase of FHA-insured 
and VA-guaranteed mortgages on 
low-cost housing. It would appear 
now that the bill will be reported 
out by the full Banking Committee 
on a strictly party vote and passed 
by the House. But in the Senate the 
possibilities of its success would not 
seem good. 


A.B.A. Testimony 


An A.B.A. witness was among 
those warning of the bill’s infla- 
tionary effects. He was Cowles An- 
drus, chairman of the A.B.A. Com- 
mittee on Real Estate Mortgages, 
and president of the New Jersey 
Bank and Trust Company in Passaic. 
Discounting it as an “emergency” 
measure, Mr. Andrus declared it is 
not even needed and could lead to 
less housing. He said: 

“The fact that housing starts are 
not likely to fall below the last 10- 
year average of 1,200,000 during 


1960 leads us to believe that no 
emergency exists at present which 
would justify the passage of H.R. 
9371. In fact we believe that if the 
Government were to intervene at 
present in the manner prescribed in 
this bill, it would tend to overprotect 
the housing industry which would 
lead to inefficiencies and rising cost 
and in the long run to less housing.” 

Not many days after Mr. Andrus 
testified, the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration reported it received 
18,164 applications for mortgage in- 
surance covering proposed new one- 
to-four family homes in December. 
This was up 13% from the Novem- 
ber volume, an unusual increase in 
view of the normal seasonal slump, 
and it tended to support A.B.A. testi- 
mony. 

During the questioning period by 
the committee Mr. Andrus added: 
“In most other lines of operation if 
you get priced out of the field there 
is a tendency to correct matters 
downward a bit and people resume 
buying. But every time that it seems 
as though we are about to receive 
a correction of that kind in housing, 
then there is some artificial respira- 
tion. 

“We start off anew with increased 
costs from a higher plateau so that 
we think there have not been the 
same corrections in this field as 
there is some artificial respiration.” 

Dr. Kurt Flexner of the A.B.A., 
who accompanied Mr. Andrus, made 
the point that ‘the greater the 
malignancy during an inflationary 
period the greater the adjustment 
during the recession.” 


LIAA Opinion 

Dr. James J. O’Leary director of 
research for the Life Insurance As- 
sociation of America, spoke forth- 
rightly in colorful language. He had 
heard “a lot of bleating from build- 
ers and from home owners” about 
mortgage rates but none in behalf 
of the 10-million policy holders with 
$500-billion the value of whose dol- 
lar has fallen more than half since 
1946. He called the Rains bill ‘“noth- 
ing more than another one of a long 
series of legislation which in the 
postwar period has led to this in- 
flationary situation.” 

Said Dr. O’Leary, “The way to 
combat a recession is not to pour a 
lot of money on top of the boom in 
1960. You will only make the boom 
bigger and the bust worse in 1961.” 
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Mr. Rains’ defense of his bill might 
be summarized in these two para- 
graphs from a news release: 

“The defenders of the tight money 
policy say that the answer is to raise 
interest rates still higher and higher, 
but we have learned the hard way 
that this is no solution. Last year 
the Administration raised the in- 
terest rates on FHA and GI loans 
and what happened? Discounts re- 
mained the same and even increased, 
and there was no increase in the 
availability of FHA or GI financing. 

“The only way to keep interest 
rates from rising is to provide more 
mortgage credit and that is what 
the Emergency Home Ownership 
Act, is designed to do. By providing 
a billion dollars additional to pur- 
chase FHA and GI loans at par — 
that is without a discount — we 
can really come to grips with the 
problem.” 


Wages and Hours 


There is a strong move in Con- 
gress to push through a wage and 
hour bill this session. The two prin- 
cipal bills, S. 1046 by Senator John. 
F. Kennedy (D., Mass.) and H.R. 
4488 by Representative James 
Roosevelt (D., Calif.), would raise 
the minimum rate from $1 to $1.25 
an hour and greatly extend the 
coverage. 

Senator Kennedy’s Subcommittee 
on Labor held hearings on S. 1046 
last session and recommended the 
bill to the full Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee where it is pend- 
ing. In the House the Subcommittee 
on Labor Standards, of the Educa- 
tion and Labor Committee, has hear- 
ings scheduled for March 1 which 
may go over until March 15. Repre- 
sentative Phil M. Landrum (D., Ga.) 
who is chairman of the subcommit- 
tee is resisting the pressures being 
applied for this proposal. 

While the Fair Labor Standards 
Act applies to the employees of busi- 
hess in interstate commerce, certain 
proposals pending before the Land- 
rum subcommittee would re-define 
and broaden interstate commerce to 
include those businesses “affecting 
or competing in commerce.” Accord- 
ing to one estimate coverage would 
be extended to an additional 12-mil- 
lion employees. Once the principle of 
the extension of the act has been 
established the problem thereafter 
will center on what the minimum 
Wage will be. (END) 
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Unlimited Opportunities for 
Leadership in Public Affairs, 
Says Carl A. Bimson 


6¢ ‘or years it has been a common 

practice of bankers to interest 
themselves in public affairs of one 
type or another, but they have 
largely shunned the political arena,” 
said Carl A. Bimson, vice-president 
of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, before the Mid-Winter Confer- 
ence of the Ohio Bankers Associa- 
tion in Columbus. 

“We have been hesitant even to 
declare our position on legislative 
issues vitally affecting our busi- 
ness,” Mr. Bimson said. “One of our 
worst faults has been that of com- 
munication—or rather the lack of it. 
This lack of communication has gone 
beyond the confines of our own or- 
ganization, however, as indicated by 
a recent study made by an opinion 
research organization.” 


Continutnc, Mr. Bimson pointed up 
these facts: 

“This study showed that 51% of 
top management business executives 
had never written their Congress- 
men. The same study reported that 
55% of these business leaders had 
never asked any one else to write 
a Congressman and that 69% had 
never spoken to their own Washing- 
ton representatives about legislation. 

“Other studies indicate that an in- 
significant percentage of business- 
men know or have ever written to 
their local political leaders, and an 
even smaller proportion have made 
any effort to invite candidates for 
important public office or office 
holders into their plants or businesses 
so that they might become better 
acquainted with certain segments of 
the business economy and at the 
same time employees might meet 
them and become better acquainted 
with them at first hand. 

“Probably the most descriptive 
word which can be applied to this 
attitude on the part of most busi- 
nessmen, toward public affairs in the 
past, is that of “apathy.” 

“This apathy is generally the re- 


sult of a feeling of defeatism and 
discouragement—partially, no doubt, 
due to our failure of communication 
and partially due to skepticism 
about the good that could be con- 
tributed by our individual effort. 

“Lately, however, there has been 
a revival of interest in the political 
phases of public affairs, with both 
the U. S. Chamber of Commerce and 
the National Association of Manu- 
facturers having prepared action 
courses in practical politics — com- 
plete with discussion leaders’ man- 
uals for use by businesses. [See page 
55 of January and page 54 of Feb- 
ruary BANKING. ] 

“|. . The current movement of 
businessmen, to get into politics is 
based upon an entirely different 
premise—any one or all of us can 
justify, and that is that we are more 
interested in what a. candidate ac- 
tually believes and will fight for 
rather than what political party he 
belongs to. 


bags be little is known by most of 
us about the political leadership in 
even our home districts and counties. 
Very few take any part in the selec- 
tion of the convention delegates who 
determine candidates who will be 
represented on the ballot, or help to 
formulate their party’s platform on 
legislative and governmental issues, 
or, for that matter, are willing to 
give financial support to a candidate 
who would best represent our con- 
ception of what constitutes sound 
legislation and a free enterprise con- 
cept as opposed to a socialistic 
central government approach.” 
Vice-president Bimson summar- 
ized a lengthy discussion of this sub- 
ject by stating that “the opportuni- 
ties for leadership in public affairs 
are unlimited; the need is evident; 
the responsibilities are inherent in 
the stature and compass of our 
profession; the rewards are most 
satisfying whether they be on the 
local, the state, or national level.” 
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A Kid Gets a Job 


in a Bank 


JOHN L. COOLEY 


... and what the bank did to help 


just as well be Joe’s, because 

boys, of course, get bank jobs 
right out of high school, too, and the 
program that makes the story possi- 
ble does not, to speak stuffily, dis- 
criminate between the sexes. But 
Nancy is a personable, rather excep- 
tional miss, and her case history 
illuminates the recruitment corner 
of the banking business. Besides, 
she’s a Titian blonde, and red-heads, 
you know, are newsworthy. 

Nancy lives in a town in New 
York’s Westchester County. About 
a year ago, with high school Gradu- 
ation Day coming along like a jet 
plane, she heard a career talk by a 
young woman from a bank. This cir- 
cumstance, we realize, is hardly un- 
usual, and can be duplicated in Cali- 
fornia, North Carolina, or any state 
—but let’s stick to Nancy and her 
bank, The County Trust Company 
of White Plains, which has 40 West- 
chester offices. 


Tie is Nancy’s story. It could 


Questions, Questions 


So interested was Nancy in the 
explanation of opportunities in bank- 
ing that she lingered after the meet- 
ing and asked questions, some 
prompted by the little talk she had 
heard, some by her own observations 
when she had visited the bank on a 
student tour earlier in the school 
year. A few other young folks had 
stayed, too, but Nancy outlasted 
them. She was starry-eyed—the em- 
bodiment of a personnel person’s 
dream. 

A hundred questions and two 
hours later the bank’s emissary, 
Sally McCarthy, said: “Nancy, why 
don’t you drop in some day? We'd 
like to see you, and I think you'll 
like what you see of us.” 

So Nancy called at County Trust’s 
personnel office and (you’ve guessed 
it) she was hired. Today she’s one 
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of the young people to whom Vice- 
president Thomas M. Hyland, the 
personnel officer, points with the 
satisfaction that comes from ac- 
complishment. 

“See,” he says, “what high school 
recruiting can do!” And he adds: 
“We get about 125 of these alert kids 
every year. They’re not all Nancys, 
but they’re indispensable. This bank 
banks on ’em.” 


A Recruitment Timetable 


We'll leave Nancy at her desk for 
a few paragraphs and examine 
rather closely the plan that brought 
her into the banking business. 

County Trust’s program, virtually 
self-perpetuating, Has several com- 
ponents that may be useful not only 
to other branch systems, but to unit 
banks as well. It is based on a busi- 
ness philosophy that grants consid- 
erable autonomy to the local office 
managers. Part of each man’s re- 
sponsibility is to know his commu- 
nity’s important educational people 
—superintendents of schools, prin- 
ciples, guidance counselors. This is 
the personnel vital to recruitment 
and therefore to the youngsters who, 
like Nancy, will be getting jobs at 
the bank when they take their di- 
plomas at the 26 high schools cur- 
rently producing recruits for CTC. 

You might well say that the plan 
has been worked out with loving 
care. The procedure for each man- 
ager is sent to him, just before 
school opens each fall, in the form 
of a mimeographed sheet that notes 
the things he is to do during the 
next few months to help interest 
local boys and girls in working for 
the bank. 


Monthly Assignments 

Inasmuch as this is a practical ar- 
ticle, we can hardly do better than 
follow through this schedule step 


by step, month by month. Thus 
you'll have a pretty clear picture of 
the preparation behind the employ- 
ment of our prototype young begin- 
ner. 

September. The manager has sev- 
eral assignments for the beginning 
of the school year. First, he writes 
a welcome letter to new teachers 
whose names he gets from the list 
published in the home paper. It's 
a friendly note, not a form letter; 
the writer is merely saying “Glad 
to have you in town. Come in and 
see us.” (Incidentally, this is a good 
business development move, the ef- 
fective soft sell.) 

If the teacher is a new guidance 
counselor, the officer arranges a 
lunch contact—and the bank has a 
foot in the door. Counselors holding 
over from other years get reports 
from the bank on the progress of 
graduates hired the previous June. 
(Thus the teacher who helped steer 
Nancy toward a job will soon, hear 
how she’s making out.) If an em- 
ployee has been assigned to a branch 
in another town, it’s suggested that 
the counselor communicate with the 
central personnel department in 
White Plains. 


Staff Magazine Helps, Too 


Another item on the manager's 
September agenda is: Be sure that 
counselors and heads of school com- 
mercial departments are on the mail- 
ing list for Bank. Note, the staff 
magazine. This is an important con- 
tributor to the success of the recruit- 
ment program; its stories on new 
employees, career opportunities, and 
other features about bank family 
life spread the word about the bank 
as a good place to work. County 
Trust stoutly maintains that a satis- 
fied employee is a mighty good re- 
cruiter. 

November. The bank lets the Sep- 
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tember projects ripen during Oc- 
tober. Then, in November, the 
manager’s schedule calls for bank 
participation in Business-Education 
Day. That’s a useful occasion from 
one end of the country to the other, 
and numerous banks take advantage 
of it. CTC brings teachers to as 
many Offices as possible, and the con- 
tact is a valuable recruiting aid. In 
fact, one visit to the main office by 
the commercial subject teachers in 
White Plains resulted in a year’s 
supply. of students for the bank’s 
work-school program that provides 
part-time employment at clerical 
jobs, and incidentally sends many 
youngsters into regular jobs after 
graduation. 

November is the time for student 
trips to the bank and for making 
Career Day plans; all arrangements, 
of course, are made in consultation 
with the schools. Personnel head- 
quarters supplies the speakers for 
CD. (More about this important ac- 
tivity ina moment. It sold Nancy on 
banking, and will sell many more 
young people this spring—and next.) 


... and Bank Calendars 


December. Things relax a bit. The 
manager sends bank calendars 
(home and office) to the guidance 
counselors, commercial department 
heads, superintendents, and princi- 
pals, with the word “If you want 
more, just ask for them.” Christmas 
cards to the school personnel help 
keep the communication channel 
functioning. 

January. The new year’s first ac- 
tivity is the mailing of the bank’s 
annual report to the educators. This 
document is of service, for it con- 
tains a résumé of news about “our 
greatest asset, our staff,” fringe 
benefit statistics, educational activ- 
ities, and staff participation in the 
business development program. The 
1959 report also included a state- 
ment of the bank’s personnel policies 
as they have evolved over the years. 
All this information is useful in re- 
cruitment. Not only does it spread 
the bank’s story among the staff 
families, friends, and neighborhoods, 
but it brings the schools into the 
circle, too. 

March. February, like October, is 
an off month, but in March the bank 
goes to town. Recruitment is immi- 
hent now, and the many facilities 
that support it are marshaled. 

Each branch officer is supplied 
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with “After High School... What?,” 
a pocket folder, produced by the per- 
sonnel department. It tells why “a 
good job is a good investment.” 
Guidance counselors get the booklet 
in quantity, through the branch 
managers. 

When Nancy read her copy, along 
about April, she had a fleeting idea 
that banking might be for her; she’d 
been thinking about it since that 
tour. She liked the way the folder 
put things: 


“If You'll Be Job Hunting .. ." 


“Next June will be a special month 
—a month when you, a high school 
senior, will receive the well-earned 
diploma signifying successful com- 
pletion of your studies. It may well 
be a month when you will make an 
important decision about your first 
job. 

“Should you be seeking a position, 
remember that business is eager to 


This is the cover of the bank’s folder 
for the seniors 


make the best possible use of the 
knowledge, character, health, abil- 
ity, and willingness to learn, which 
you have developed throughout the 
years. These are your assets. And, 
having much more value than 
money, they should be invested most 
carefully in a position you will like, 
one that will open avenues to a long 
and successful career. 


Questions, Anyone? 


“From talking with graduates of 
your own and other high schools, 
we, at County Trust, have become 
aware of the variety of questions 
you wisely want answered by pros- 
pective employers. In this folder we 
have given our answers to many of 
them. However, we know there are 
others, reflecting your own interests 
and desires, that can be answered 
individually. So why not plan to 
stop and chat with us sometime dur- 
ing your senior year? We’ll be happy 
to see you, show you around the 
bank, and describe the opportunities 
in a banking career.” 

Then Nancy read general remarks 
about banking, a short résumé of 
starting assignments for a beginner, 
educational opportunities (she could 
take American Institute of Banking 
courses at CTC expense), on the job 
training, and the fringe benefits. In 
conclusion she got some observations 
that made her think carefully (and 
we quote): 


"Investment" Return 


Countless interviews, surveys, and 
studies show the following to be the 
things a good job should give you— 
the return on your investment: 

The knowledge that you are en- 
gaged in something worthwhile 

The opportunity to show what you 
can do 

The right to advance as far as 
your merits can carry you 

Recognition for your achievements 

Salary equal to or better than that 
paid for comparable positions 

Reasonable assurance that your 
job will last as long as you perform 
satisfactorily 

Provisions for time to enjoy life— 
vacations, holidays 

Provision for sickness, accidents, 
and retired years 

Pleasant working environment and 
cordial relationships with your co- 
workers 


Nancy liked that. She began to 
think, “Well, now .. .” 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 116) 
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Career Opportunities 


Future in Banking for High 


School Graduates 


Unlimited 


These photographs are a few from “Future 
Unlimited,” the new booklet recently published 
by the A.B.A.’s Department of Bank Personnel 
Administration. Its purpose is to interest high 
school graduates in banking careers and to aid 
teachers and guidance officers in advising the 
young people. The attractively illustrated text 
talks about the growth of banking, its. increasing 
opportunities, the environment of a bank job, 
salary, chances for advancement, educational op- 
portunities, and the variety of positions. 
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What the Annual Reports Say About 


ELECTRONIC BANKING 


Tue revolutionary changes now under way in banking 
mechanics are reflected in many of the annual reports 
for 1959. 

With proverbial (and pardonable) pride, manage- 
ment calls the attention of stockholders and other read- 
ers to new electronic accounting equipment, prepara- 
tions for MICR (Magnetic Ink Character Recognition), 
use of computers, and other aids to better, faster, more 
accurate service in the Atomic-Space Age. Many of 
these machines were put to work last year, in some 
cases supplementing earlier installations. Others will 
be doing their big intricate jobs by the end of the pres- 
ent year. 


From the pamphlets we have culled references to the 
swift progress of “automation.” The file, of course, is 
incomplete; for one thing, BANKING receives only a 
fraction of the number published. However, our cov- 
erage is a reminder that in the last half-dozen years 
bank housekeeping has moved faster than in its entire 
history and that the “electronics officer,” as one bank 
calls its automation expert, is an increasingly essential 
member of many bank staffs. 

But machinery cannot and does not overlook the fact, 
often stressed in the reports, that even the cleverest 
mechanism requires the thinking and prompting of men 
and women. There can never be a substitute for that! 


HE NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST 

COMPANY OF FAIRFIELD COUNTY 

(CONN.), based in Stamford, re- 
ported that early. experience with 
the automation program “caused us 
to employ a new kind of banker—an 
‘electronics officer,’ so to speak—to 
supervise the highly technical engi- 
neering problems involved in elec- 
tronic activities.”” NBTCFC has the 
first computer of its kind to be in- 
stalled in a bank. Last year the 
initial steps were taken toward con- 
verting checking accounts to elec- 
tronic accounting. “The reaction of 
customers was most favorable.’”’ The 
final stage of the automated account- 
ing program is scheduled for com- 
pletion late in 1960 when the bank 
will install a magnetic tape computer 
to handle procedures now processed 
through the card input computer. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK AND 
Trust COMPANY OF CHICAGO reports 
that its directors are considering an 
operating budget for 1960 and 1961 
“preparatory to the selection and in- 
stallation of electronic computer 
equipment” which will necessitate 
numbering of checking accounts and 
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be of potential benefit to other  ac- 
counting procedures.” 


NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE IN 
MEMPHIS expects to have its book- 
keeping department automated by 
approximately mid-1960. 


PITTSBURGH NATIONAL BANK, 
PITTSBURGH, PA., reported progress 
in developing an, account numbering 
system and consolidated bookkeep- 
ing, as preliminary steps in prepar- 
ing for automation of all deposit and 
check processing. 


+ + 


THE First NATIONAL EXCHANGE 
BANK OF ROANOKE, VA., told its 
stockholders that late in 1959 it 
began preparing “attractive new 
checks”’ coded in magnetic ink; they 
will be available early this year, with 
plastic identification cards. New ad- 
vanced bookkeeping machines will 
be installed in the spring. The bank 
is looking toward a modern inte- 
grated.data processing center serv- 
ing all departments. 


WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA NATIONAL 


BANK, PITTSBURGH, reported develop- 
ment of two more electronic book- 
keeping centers, installation of a 
data processing center, numbering 
of checking accounts on preparation 
for magnetic ink, and training for 
personnel in electronic banking tech- 
niques. It hopes eventually to cen- 
tralize all bookkeeping and account- 
ing, using the latest electronic equip- 
ment. The present data processing 
center uses punched card techniques. 


NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE OF 
SAN ANTONIO said: “Installation of 
additional automation equipment 
continues to increase efficiency and 
expedite handling of transactions in 
various departments.” 


MERCHANDISE NATIONAL BANK OF 
CHICAGO anticipates that all its 
checking account bookkeeping will 
be handled by computer before the 
end of 1960. 


THE UNION & NEW HAVEN TRUST 
CoMPANY, NEW HAVEN, CONN., in- 
formed shareholders that its change- 
over to semi-electronic bookkeeping 
had been accomplished smoothly. 
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BETTER METHODS & SYSTEMS 


SAVANNAH (GA.) BANK & TRUST 
CoMPANY put five electronic book- 
keeping machines to work in 1959. 
Previously customers had been pro- 
vided with pre-coded, personalized 
checks. 


MANUFACTURERS TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YorRK has ordered an elec- 
tronic data processing system, with 
delivery expected in mid-1961. It 
will be used first in check-handling, 
including sorting, bookkeeping, state- 
ment preparation, and analysis. 
Later the system will be extended 
to personal loan accounting, divi- 
dend disbursement, and other func- 
tions. 


> > 


TRUST COMPANY OF GEORGIA, AT- 
LANTA, last year converted to elec- 
tronic bookkeeping machines using 
account numbers for posting verifi- 
cation. Its equipment is now being 
used on all individual checking and 


savings accounts, an intermediate 
step toward fully automated record 
keeping. 


FIDELITY - BALTIMORE NATIONAL 
BANK, BALTIMORE, MD., last year as- 
signed numbers to customers’ ac- 
counts and is now furnishing cus- 
tomers with checks bearing the 
bank’s routing symbol, transit num- 
ber, and code number in magnetic 
ink. Modern bookkeeping machines 
were recently installed in the com- 
mercial accounts department. ‘‘Pend- 
ing the introduction of even more 
advanced and tested procedures, 
however,” said the report, “we do 
not deem it practical at this time to 
alter our efficient and economical 
operations in the personal accounts 
and special accounts sections.” 


THE First NATIONAL BANK OF 
MONTGOMERY, ALA., installed 12 ac- 
counting machines late in 1959. 
Checking account posting is now 
controlled electronically. 


THIRD NATIONAL BANK AND Trust 
ComMPANY, Dayton, Ohio, reported in- 
stallation of electronic bookkeeping 
machines as the first step in its time 
table leading to full check automa- 
tion. 


LASALLE NATIONAL BANK OF CHI- 
CAGO has ordered a comprehensive 
electronic computer and sorter for 
handling its checking and savings 
accounts and mortgage and instal- 
ment loans. 


> > 


VALLEY NATIONAL BANK, noting 
that it had started moving the met- 
ropolitan branch bookkeeping de- 
partments to a single location in 
Phoenix and Tucson, said it had 
named these new plants “operations 
centers.” The first electronic data 
processing equipment will be in- 
stalled in Phoenix to service the 
present 20 branches and the 12 ad- 
ditional branches expected by 1962. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 111) 


Standards for Checks 


AGNETIC ink character recogni- 

tion (MICR) is not practicable 
unless checks meet certain stand- 
ards, and banks should review the 
forms of checks used by their cus- 
tomers, taking steps to bring all into 
conformity with acceptable stand- 
ards. 

This suggestion comes from Wil- 
liam F. Treiber, first vice-president, 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
Talking to the midwinter meeting 
of the New York State Bankers As- 
sociation, he said the first essential 
was that checks bear the transit 
number-routing symbol in “E 13 B” 
magnetic ink characters near the 
bottom, in the place recommended 
by the A.B.A. Bank Management 
Commission, as well as in the ordi- 
nary type in the customary location 
in the “northeast corner’ of the 
check. 

Second, Mr. Treiber asserted, head- 
ache checks should be eliminated. 

“They are just as painful to a 
small bank as to a large bank. Head- 
ache checks are checks which cause 
errors and slowdowns in present 
check-handling operations. Because 
of their format many of them will 
not be readily adaptable to mecha- 
nized check-handling procedures. 


They are a headache for the banks 
in the collection stream; they are 
a headache for the drawee banks 
during final processing.” 

Noting that a special committee 
of the A.B.A. was preparing a book- 
let on check standardization and the 
problems presented by headache 
checks under the common machine 
language program, Mr. Treiber men- 
tioned some examples of troublesome 
checks: 

Some Trouble Spots 

(1) Amounts easily confused with 
other figures. 

(2) Excessive use of advertising 
or other extraneous material which 
obscures essential information. 

(3) Drawer’s name made illegible 
by other printing. 

(4) Insufficient blank space to 
permit proper entries. 

(5) Extremely large, small, or 
odd-shaped checks. 

(6) Unconventional check forms, 
such as envelope drafts and checks 
with documents attached. 

(7) Counter checks or blank 
checks lacking essential information. 

(8) Changes in name of drawee 
bank. 

(9) Transit number-routing sym- 
bols obscure, missing, or misplaced. 


(10) Checks with restrictive leg- 
ends. 

“With the introduction of new 
high-speed equipment,” said Mr. 
Treiber, “the need for uniformity 
will be increased many times since 
the equipment will be economically 
feasible only when a large volume 
of checks can be processed with a 
minimum number of rejects requir- 
ing special handling. 

“Since the average check is 
handled by 2 1/3 banks, the total 
delay and cost occasioned by special 
handling of problem checks are 
clearly enormous. The ever-mounting 
check volume and costs make it im- 
perative that nonstandard checks be 
eliminated and that all checks be 
redesigned to provide the magnetic 
ink encoding. To accomplish this 
goal will require the cooperation of 
everyone concerned with check oper- 
ations: bankers, check printers, busi- 
nessmen, customers, accountants, 
and system planners. Success in 
achieving this goal should assure to 
bankers maximum efficiency in the 
collection of checks and should pay 
them handsome dividends in the 
form of faster collection, fewer 
problems, and lower operating 
costs.” 


BANKING 


VHAT BANKS HAVE 
FOR SALE 


600,000 


bank service salesmen 
have quite a package to 
offer future customers 


HOW 40-MILLION FAMILIES CAN LIVE BETTER FINANCIALLY 


Fred and Marge Peters reenact their entire lives 
each day in your bank. Maybe the names aren’t 
familiar, but you’ll recognize the problems. Here, 
compressed in time and space, is the role played 
by the bank in their lives. The bank fills this role 
best when it realizes that Fred and Marge are not 
“accounts” or “depositors,” or “customers.” 
They are people 
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The Newly-Weds 


66 A SPECIAL checking account?” the man at the 
desk asked. “Certainly. Your name, please?” 
“Fred Peters,” the tall, young man replied as 
he sat down beside the desk. “But the account .. . can 
I have two names on it?” 

“You and your wife?” 

“That’s it,” Fred agreed. He grinned lopsidedly. 
“We're, uh, well, we just got back from our honey- 
moon.” 

The new accounts man nodded sagely. “Congratula- 
tions, Mr. Peters.” He began taking down vital infor- 
mation but was soon flooded with unasked-for details. 
Fred, it seemed, was 24, while Marge would be 22 next 
month. They lived in a two-and-a-half-room apartment. 
Marge worked part-time for a doctor. Fred worked in 
Sam Kramer’s hardware store. 

“__at $4,000 a year,” he volunteered helpfully. 

“We don’t need all this information,” the banker 
smiled. “But, just to satisfy my own curiosity, do you 
know how many checks you'll write each month?” 

Fred shrugged. “How many am I supposed to?” 

“As many as you can cover with your balance. Each 
time you write one, it costs a dime. There’s also the 
50 cents a month for maintenance.”’ The new accounts 
man squinted thoughtfully. ‘Let me take a stab in 
the dark,” he said then. “You owe the landlord, the 
phone company, and the utilities. Right?” 

“And the airlines.” 

The banker frowned for an instant, then grinned, 
“Fly now, pay later?” 

“Right,” Fred told him. “I figure to be paying off 
that honeymoon for quite a while. But it was worth it.” 

“It always is. Any savings?” 

“Marge has some. Mine are just about shot.” Fred 
began to look worried. “Is something wrong?” 

“Not at all. You’re in as good a shape as most people 
starting out. Now, here’s a thought. You have to meet 
four monthly payments: rent, phone, utilities, and the 
travel debt. Four checks in all. Do you think you 
could handle the rest of your transactions in cash?” 

Fred looked uneasy. “I’m afraid I don’t understand.” 

“You know, groceries, transportation, clothes, enter- 
tainment, medical expenses, that sort of thing. Wouldn’t 
you normally pay cash for them?” 

“Oh, sure,” Fred agreed. “Why?” 

“Here’s the thing,” the banker explained. ‘‘We have 
another kind of checking account which allows you a 
limited number of checks free each month, as long as 
you maintain a minimum balance.” 

“Sounds good.” 

“Tt has a hidden advantage for newly-weds,” the 
banker went on. “Limiting the number of checks you 
write each month helps you stay within your budget.” 
He winked at Fred. ‘Does that strike you as sensible?” 
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“It certainly would,” Fred assured him, “if we had 
a budget.” 

After a few discreet questions, the banker proceeded 
to draw up a budget for Fred and Marge that covered 
their normal expenses. “It leaves you with a bit less 
than a hundred a month uncommitted.” He looked up 
from his figures. “Got any plans for that hundred?” 

Fred gestured vaguely. “It’ll go somehow. It always 
does.” 

“There’s one way to make sure you know where it’s 
going. A savings account. You could put most of Mrs. 
Peters’ savings in it and use the rest for the minimum 
balance checking account. Then you could add $100 
a month to savings. Maybe it would sound easier if 1 
said $25 a week?” 

“T don’t know,” Fred told him. “It’s an awfully tight 
budget. I never lived on one before, to tell you the 
truth. And, anyway, I like the idea of cash in my 
pocket. You know.” 

“It’s up to you,” the banker assured him. “Our ex- 
perience is that when you keep your surplus in your 
pocket, it seems to sort of disappear.” 

Fred stared solemnly at the desk top. “That,” he 
said slowly, “is the gospel truth.” He thought for a 
moment. “Okay!” he exclaimed then. “Let’s give it a 
whirl. We'll do it your way .. . for a while.” 

As he drew the necessary forms to him, the banker 
added one thought that seemed to stick in Fred’s mind. 
“Don’t ever underestimate your savings account,” he 
heard the man say. “You can’t imagine how handy 
it’s going to be in the years to come.” 


Everyone’s problem is unique—to him. Show that 
you’re more interested in solving his problem than 
just selling a service and he’ll keep coming back. 


<A 
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A Car 
and a Stork 


drawn as he strode into the bank on his lunch 
hour. In the two years since he’d first done busi- 
ness there, Fred had come to know most of the people 
on duty. The savings account teller greeted him by 
name and then wondered, aloud: “Anything wrong?” 

“Nothing,” Fred responded quickly. “It’s just that 
I have to close out our savings.” He shoved across 
his passbook. “Do it fast so it doesn’t hurt as much.” 

“The whole balance? Something is wrong.” 

Fred shook his head. “I’m buying a used car, that’s 
all. I need one and this dealer over on Maple has a 
bargain.” 

The teller looked puzzled. ‘Does he have to have 
cash? We could get you a loan, you know.” 

“T’ve got the cash, so why bother?” 

“Because you’re wiping out your whole savings ac- 
count,” the teller explained. “You have nothing left 
for emergencies.” 

It was Fred’s turn to look puzzled. “Who told you?” 

“Huh?” 

“About Marge. 
Fred eyed the teller closely. 
doctor or something?” 


ee Peters’ usually smiling face looked glum and 


Even her folks don’t know yet.” 
“You friendly with the 


“T get it. Stork on the way?” 

Fred sighed. “And that’s why we need the car.” 

“You just lost me,” the teller confessed. ‘What’s a 
car got to do with it?” 

“Because,” Fred explained, ‘‘we’ll have to move out 
of our apartment. When the baby comes, we’ll need 
more room. So the car is to look for a house in the 
suburbs with. Right?” 

“T guess.” 

“And once we’re out there, we'll need the car to 
commute and shop. So,” Fred concluded, ‘close the 
savings account.” 

“Have you any hospital insurance?” 

“I’m in a group plan at the hardware store,” Fred 
told him. “It won’t pay for everything, but it’ll help. 
The rest I’ll just have to owe the doctor.” 

“You could owe us,” the teller said. “That’s our 
business. The doctor’s in a different business.” 

Fred frowned. ‘“You’d lend me enough to pay the 
doctor?” 
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“Sure, but it’s smarter to do it the other way around. 
Look,”’ the teller continued, “suppose you drew out just 
enough savings for the downpayment on the car. You 
could finance the balance with our loan. That would 
leave the rest of your savings intact for later ... when 
the stork arrived.” 

“Either way I’m going to spend every nickel of 
savings.” 

“Not quite,” the teller assured him. ‘Your savings 
will earn interest until the doctor presents his bills. 
Meanwhile, you’ll continue saving. If you closed the 
account now, how would you save? What would happen 
to that $100 a month you usually bank?” 

“Tf I’d been that faithful,” Fred confessed, “I’d have 
a heck of a lot more in the account by now. But I see 
what you mean.” 

Half an hour later he shook hands with the loan 
officer and glanced at the wall clock. “I guess I haven’t 
any time left for lunch.” Fred grinned ruefully. ‘Better 
get used to eating light, anyway.” 

“It isn’t as bad as all that, Mr. Peters.” 

“No? Why not?” Fred sounded almost belligerent. 

“You have some extra things working for you,” 
the loan officer said. “Your minimum balance account, 
for instance. You can always tap that reserve if you 
have to. And the fact that you already have an active 
savings account. Think how tough you'd find it to 
start saving if you hadn’t already.” 

Fred got up and tried a half-hearted smile. “You 
make me feel a little etter,” he admitted. “But only 
a little.” 

“By the way,” the banker added then. “This house 
you’re looking for. Have you figured out how you'll 
get together a downpayment?” 

Fred closed his eyes for a moment and took a long 
breath. “Mr. Miller,” he said then, “this may shock 
you. But I don’t even intend to start worrying about 
that until after the baby’s here and paid for.” 

The older man eyed him sympathetically for a mo- 
ment and then chuckled. ‘Cross one bridge at a time, 
eh? I guess that’s the best way.” 


The customer isn’t always right, but it takes tact 
to show him he’s wrong. If properly handled he’ll 
appreciate the help instead of resent the meddling. 
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Finally... a House 


66 UNNY thing,” Fred Peters told the mortgage man 

ie the bank. “Two years ago we started looking 

for a house because a baby was on the way. 

Now, here we are with two kids and we're finally get- 
ting that house.” 

The mortgage man shuffled together records of the 
transaction. “Just in time, too. When’s Mrs. Peters 
due back from the hospital with the new arrival?” 

“Monday. I’m spending the weekend moving every- 
thing into the house.” 

“Both of you will need a rest,” the banker observed 
wryly. “Well, the place is yours, as of today. A nice 
buy, too, at $11,000. Nothing fancy, but the neighbor- 
hood’s a good one.” 

“That’s what Marge likes best. After all,” Fred 
pointed out, “Junior’s almost two. He’ll be wanting 
friends to play with in a little while.” 

“We like the neighborhood best, too,” the mortgage 
man said. “We inspected the house from cellar to 
roof. But we checked the location even more thor- 
oughly. It’s a well-equipped, well-run community, still 
growing. No blight and no signs of it. Of course, the 
fact that we have a branch office there makes us happy, 
too. I imagine ‘you'll be transferring your business 
there.” 

Fred shook his head. “Not for a while. I work right 
around the corner from here. I’ll be dropping in to 
make my payments and such.” 

“You can do that by mail,” the banker pointed out. 
“You can handle your checking and savings that way, 
too. Or transfer the whole package to our branch. 
We try to make things as easy as we can for you.” 

Fred shrugged. “I won’t be doing much saving these 
next few years, so we can skip that part. I mean, the 
mortgage payments are more than a hundred a month 
and that was all we could ever bank before.” 

“Even, with your raises?” the banker asked. “Your 
boss thinks pretty highly of you. What’re you up to 
now, $6,500?” 

“But with double the family I had at the start,” 
Fred reminded him. “And furnishings to pay off.” 

“We can help you there, with a loan.” 

“No, thanks,” Fred said flatly. ‘““You’ve been on the 
level with me all the way, but I’ve gone elsewhere for 
help with the furnishings.” 

“Oh? Tell me about it,” the banker urged. 

“Nothing to it. We already had a lot of things. But 
we picked up a sofa and a washing machine and, let’s 
see, some lamps and a bigger TV set. And a refriger- 
ator. The whole thing was just under a thousand. 
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Real discount bargains and with no downpayment.” 
“Eighteen months to pay?’ The banker’s pencil 
flicked across a pad of paper. “About $70 a month?” 
“Right,” Fred agreed in a startled voice. “How'd 
you 

“Do you know what your real per annum interest is? 
Eighteen percent.” 

“Nonsense!” Fred retorted. “It’s one percent. Why 
do you think I went for it? You birds charge six and 
seven.” 

“Per year,” the banker explained. “Those discount 
bargains are costing you one percent, all right . . . per 
month.” He waited for Fred’s answer, but got none. 
“For a thousand, you'll pay out $1,270. One of our 
home furnishing loans would have totaled $1,090.” 

“Can they do that to me?” Fred asked irately. 

“Read the fine print. I’m sure you'll find that they 
can,” the banker said. ‘Now, most instalment plans 
are on the up-and-up. They’re convenient, too. But 
now and then you'll run into a tricky one. If you’re 
ever in doubt, check with us. We’ll tell you whether 
it’s legitimate or not.” 

“Even if it means losing out on a.loan to me?” 

“Mr. Peters,” the banker said firmly, “did you ever 
wonder where reliable, responsible stores get the 
money to finance your purchases? From banks like 
us, that’s where. We don’t care how you do your 
financing as long as you get a fair shake.” 

“I never thought about it that way.” Fred looked 
pleasantly surprised. “Well,” he said, “live and learn.” 

“About the cost of financing, too,” the banker added 
with a wink. 


The words “It might have been” are sad, but to say, 
“JT told you so,” can be catastrophic. It is easier 
to accept an explanation than to shoulder blame. 
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Vacation Time 


one shoulder, a fly-rod in his other hand. Trying 

not to bump or prod any of the other customers, 
he made his way to the loan officer and sat down wear- 
ily. “I don’t think much,” he admitted, “of slogging 
through the back woods with all this gear.” 

“You could always take a vacation after your vaca- 
tion,” the officer said. “What can we do for you?” 

“Well, Junior’s six and Sis is four. They’re old 
enough to endure a family vacation. So Marge and I 
are going to hop in the car and head for the tall timber 
with them. I’ve got a month coming to me. We’ll take 
it slow and easy . . . motels, camping grounds, you 
know.” 

The banker failed to answer for a moment, a far- 
away look in his eyes. Then, snapping back to atten- 
tion, he said: “You started me daydreaming, I’m afraid. 
Now, how can we help? Small, one-year loan?” 

“That ought to do it. 

We figure, say, $500,” 
Fred said. 

“It'll be $45 a month, 
including the insurance. 
When do you need it?” 

“About a week before 
we leave.” Fred picked 
up the fly-rod and flexed 
it gently. “Just started stocking these at the store.” 

“Fiber glass?” the banker asked. 

“Yeah, with a new kind of spin action in the reel 
that———. Here, try it for yourself.” 

The loan officer’s hand reached for the rod, then 
stopped half way. “Uh, later. I’ll drop by the store 
on my lunch hour.” With an effort, he returned to 
the problem at hand. “Will you want it in cash?” 

“Will anybody cash my personal check on the road? 
They don’t know me.” 

“Chances are they will. But if you don’t want to 
take any chances,” the banker suggested, “carry a 
third in cash and the rest in travelers checks.” 

“Good idea.” 

“How’s your insurance situation?” the banker wanted 
to know then. “Auto theft? Personal floater, that sort 
of thing?” 


| ee Peters trudged into the bank, a knapsack over 
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“I’m in good shape there. And a neighbor will look 
after the house while we’re gone. There is one thing, 
though.”’ 

“The valuables?” the banker guessed. 

“Just a lot of papers and policies and some E bonds 
and such.” 

“Umm,” the banker mused, “our branch in your 
neighborhood doesn’t offer safe deposit facilities yet. 
But we have them here, of course.” 

“How expensive?” Fred asked. “I mean, this vaca- 
tion is costing enough as it is.” 

“Six dollars a year sound all right to you?” 

“Sold!” Fred exclaimed. “That’s a load off my mind.”’ 

The banker began to fill in some forms. After a 
moment, he looked up thoughtfully. “Mr. Peters,” he 
said, “I’m going to ask some peculiar questions that 
have nothing to do with the loan. But you’re a valued 
customer and... anyway, you can always tell me it’s 
none of my business.” 

“Shoot.” 

“Well, you’ll be traveling and there’s always some 
risk. The point is, have you made a will? Has your 
wife? Have you checked your health insurance for the 
way it covers you? Have you got enough life insur- 
ance? Does it have disability benefits?” 

“Is that all you wanted to know?” Fred asked, grin- 
ning with relief. “For a minute there you had me 
scared. The insurance is all okay. But, now, this 
business about a will, I don’t know.” 

“Nobody likes to think about it. But everybody has 
to sometime. Your accounts are jointly held with Mrs. 
Peters, as is the house and car. But if you talk to a 
lawyer, he’ll explain why both of you need wills.” 

Fred stared at his hands for a moment. “Then I 
guess I’d better go see a lawyer. Thanks for the re- 
minder.” 

The banker nodded vigorously. “Now, about the loan 
and the safe deposit box and the travelers checks, 
leave everything to us. You just drop in here a week 
before you leave and it will all be ready for you.” 


The solution to one problem often creates another. 
Bankers should do more than provide an answer; 
they should anticipate other possible problems. 
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Looking Ahead 


HE floor man turned away after straightening up 

some stacks of deposit slips to see Fred Peters 

entering the bank with a lanky 10-year-old boy 
in tow. “Afternoon, Mr. Peters,” he said. “This can’t 
be Junior, can it? Last time I saw him he was about 
a yard high.” 

“He’ll be two yards before any of us know it,” Fred 
promised him. “Junior, say hello to Mr. Lynch.” 

“Say,” the boy said, eyes wide, “is that a real gun?” 

Fred smiled as he led Junior to one of the desks. 
“Anybody who tries to hold up this place will find out 
fast enough.” After introducing his son to the new 
accounts man, Fred sat down. “Junior will explain it,” 
he said. 

“Well, I want to, uh, keep my money here,” the boy 
faltered. 

The banker looked very grave. “Sound move,” he 
agreed. “Now, then, you look to be, oh, about 13” 

“Ten,” Junior told him in a pleased voice, “going 
on 11.” 

“Big for his age, eh?” 

“Smart, too,” Fred volunteered. “This was his idea, 
coming down here. He’s been filling his piggy bank 
and yesterday was his birthday, so he’s got a check 
from his grandparents. All together it’s, how much?” 

“Twenty-two dollars and thirty-seven cents,” the boy 
reported. 

The banker’s eyebrows went up. “You want to de- 
posit all of it?” 

“Right.” 

“Well, then,” the new accounts man began as he 
filled in the forms, ‘you must have some pretty big 
reason for wanting to save so much money.” 

“To go to college,” Fred explained. 

“To buy a bike,” the boy announced simultaneously. 

The two men laughed for a moment. “Let’s just 
compromise,” Fred said then, “on a bike and going to 
college. I figure there’s no reason to do everything 
at the last minute. Might as well start planning now 
for college.” 

The banker nodded. “Did you have a specific plan 
in mind? We offer a tuition loan, but there’s no need 
to do anything about it until the time comes. Your 
insurance agent might have an annuity plan for you.” 
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Fred looked thoughtfully at his son. ‘Whatever I 
do, I don’t want to have to do it all in one chunk 
seven or eight years from now.” 

“I wish everybody felt that way,” the banker told 
him. “There is something you can do right now. You 
have your regular family savings account. It’s perfect 
for the purpose it serves. Perhaps now’s the time to 
open a special purpose savings account.” 

“What’s the point?” Fred asked. “Saving is saving.” 

“Not quite. Suppose you open a new account in 
trust for Junior. You decide to shave a five-dollar bill 
off your regular weekly deposit and put it in the trust 
account. That’s $260 a year, earmarked for Junior. 
In eight years, that’s over $2,000, enough for books, 
clothing, and a year’s tuition, with a tidy sum left 
over for room and board.” 

“But couldn’t I do that in my regular savings ac- 
count?” Fred wanted to know. 

“You could, but you’d find it hard to keep the funds 
earmarked. Our experience proves this again and 
again. You’d find it much easier to leave that trust 
account alone because it’s separate and distinct from 
the main account.” 

Fred thought for a moment. ‘And then, in eight 
years, we could try one of those college loans to cover 
the rest of the tuition? Is that it?” 

“That’s it,” the banker said. “Meanwhile, Junior’s 
own account will be growing, we hope, bike or no bike. 
And both accounts will be earning interest all the 
while. A little bonus, when the time comes to withdraw 
the money.” 

“What’s a bonus?” Junior piped up. 

“A bonus,” his father explained, “is something you'll 
want to spend on taking girls dancing, it’s something 
extra that comes in handy.” 

The banker handed the completed forms to Junior. 
“Sign here,” he said. 

“Let’s see,” Fred mused aloud. “Trust account now. 
Tuition loan in eight years. Did I forget anything?” 

“Sure,” his son informed him, “the bonus.” 


It’s fine when a man knows exactly what he wants. 
But he doesn’t really know until he understands all 
the alternatives and the pros and cons of each one. 
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plaining to the loan officer, “is how it all hap- 
pened so fast. One day we were sitting around 
and the house was fine, just fine. Sound, roomy, com- 
fortable. The next minute it’s too small, the furnace 
is on the blink and I have no place to store tools.” 

“T’ll tell you what’s happened,” the banker said, 
“same thing that happens to any house. It stays the 
same but time marches on. You don’t live the way 
you did 13 years ago when you moved in. You've ac- 
cumulated 13 years of odds and ends and your kids 
have accumulated a horde of friends. So the house has 
to be updated.” 

“That’s the understatement of the year.” 

“What did you have in mind for it?” the banker 
asked. 

“Just a few little minor things,” Fred explained sar- 
castically. “Just a new heating system, converting the 
basement to a playroom and enclosing the carport. 
Just some inexpensive things like that.” 

“Total damage?” 

“Exactly $2,700,” Fred said, wincing. “That’s about 
a third of my annual salary before taxes. A third I 
don’t happen to be able to spare,” he added morosely. 

The banker thought for a moment. “We could open 
up your mortgage.” 

“How’s that?” 

“Your mortgage has an open-end feature. For any 
legitimate purpose that enhances the value of the house 
we can increase the amount of the loan and extend its 
term. It won’t affect your monthly payments much.” 

“I’m too near the end to try that,’ Fred demurred. 

“But if you could lower the cost enough, a home im- 
provement loan would be a handier way to get the 
money.” 

“I thought about that,” Fred admitted. “I can buy 
the heating equipment and lumber and fixtures through 
the hardware store. I’m manager there now and I 


w\Y/ HAT I can’t figure out,” Fred Peters was com- 
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could get a builder’s discount. But...” His voice died 
away. 

“What about the labor? Could you do part of it 
yourself ?”’ 


“Oh, I could,” Fred said reluctantly. 

“But it’s too much for one man to tackle?” the 
banker surmised. 

“T only have Sundays free. I’d like to keep them 
that way.” 

“If you’re living in the suburbs, your Sundays aren’t 
free by a long shot.” The banker picked up his pencil. 
“You tell me what you can get the equipment and sup- 
plies for. Then we’ll see how it works out.” 

A few minutes later the two men had worked it out. 
“Comes to $1,700,” the banker announced. “That’s a 
far cry from $2,700. On a 3-year loan it’s a bit over 
$50 a month. Can you swing it?” 

“Swing it, the mortgage and a hammer, you mean.” 
Fred scratched his head. “Tell me, why can’t I do that 
open-end mortgage thing instead and keep the monthly 
payments the same?” 

“Suit yourself,” the loan officer told him. “It de- 
pends on what you plan to be doing for the next decade 
or so. Whether you want to amortize your mortgage 
quickly or not. What makes sense to one person doesn’t 
always make good advice to another.” 

“In other words, no comment?” Fred suggested. 

“All the comment you want. That’s what we’re here 
for, to explain your choices, point out alternatives you 
might not have seen, and let you know what they’Il cost. 
But it’s still your house and your money. So it’s your 
choice.” 

“Fair enough. But, supposing it was your house. 
How would you choose?” 

The banker paused for a moment. “First of all, my 
children are older than yours. When they leave home, 
a house that size would be a burden to my wife and me. 
I’d want to amortize the debt as fast as possible and 
claim my full equity in the property. When I sold, I’d 
get every cent. But, you see, that’s what I’d do.” 

Fred sat without speaking for a long moment. Then 
he sighed and picked up his hat. “I see what you 
mean,” he said as he got to his feet. “In other words, 
I’d better powwow with Marge before we decide any- 
thing at all.” 

“That,” the banker said as he shook hands, “never 
hurt anybody.” 


A short-term gain can be a long-term loss. It is 
important that the bank demonstrate to customers 
how to conserve credit as well as how to use it. 
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On His Own 


RED had done a lot of fact-finding and planning to 

convince himself—and Marge—that he should start 

his own business. He studied the figures again. “A 
hardware store in this town can do at least a $50,000 
business. That would gross $15,000 and expenses will 
come to $10,000.” 

Marge liked the idea but she was worried about the 
possible dangers. “Are you sure you figured the ex- 
penses correctly?” 

“Sure,” Fred said confidently. “That store I found 
is a bargain; rent, heat, and utilities can’t be more 
than $2,400. Other operating costs come to $1,600. And 
I'll draw a salary of $6,000.” 

“It'll be hard to make out on $6,000 after the $8,000 
you’re getting from Kramer’s,” protested Marge. 

“We’ve seen how we can adjust our budget to it,” 
Fred replied. “Besides, the $6,000 is a minimum. In 
addition we’ll have the profits from the business.”’ 

“Suppose there aren’t any profits?” Marge went on. 

“We can’t miss. Listen, I know the hardware busi- 
ness and look how this community has grown. Every- 
body is a do-it-yourself handyman and there isn’t a 
hardware outlet within easy reach. Even Mr. Kramer 
said he couldn’t recommend a better location.” 

He’d need a small loan from the bank to get started. 
“But that’s no problem,” he added. “I’ll stop in to- 
morrow.” 

The loan officer smiled and waved Fred to the chair 
by his desk. “How’s everything going?” 

“Good and it’s going to get better,” was the cheery 
reply. Then Fred began to unfold his plans. He showed 
his anticipated expenses and income. “To get started 
I'll need a $12,000 inventory and $1,500 for fixtures 
and equipment,” he concluded. 

“T see,” said the loan officer, “and where will you get 
the money ?” 

The bulk of it would come from the savings account. 
Then Marge had some stock she planned to sell. “And 
Mr. Kramer said he’d give me $1,000 to get started,” 
Fred said proudly. “He called it a bonus for the years 
I’ve been with him.” 

“What does that come to?” pressed the officer. 

“Well, I’ll have $9,000 of my own money and I know 
I can get $3,000 credit from my suppliers. I’d like to 
borrow $1,500 from the bank for the fixtures and equip- 
ment.” 

“Fred, you have an excellent record with us and I’m 
not worried about the $1,500,” the banker explained. 
“But when you borrow money to set up your own 
business we’re interested in more than just being re- 
paid. We want your business to succeed.” 

“You sound as though something was wrong,” Fred 
said. 

“Well, for one thing, you’re counting on a 10% 
profit although 1% is more realistic among hardware 
stores.” 

Fred replied with a modest, “Oh!” 
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“And that low-rent store may cost you more in lost 
sales than you'll ever save in expenses.” 

Another, weaker “Oh!” from Fred. 

“With the $1,500 from the bank and the $3,000 from 
your suppliers, your credit will be stretched as tight 
as it will go; maybe tighter. And you won’t have any 
cash to back it up.” 

Fred just gulped. 

“Remember,” the banker went on, “credit is a pre- 
cious thing. You can only protect it by meeting your 
obligations promptly. Don’t borrow to start this busi- 
ness unless you’re prepared to raise the money when 
it’s due even if the business doesn’t have the cash.” 

Then he began to revise the figures by squeezing out 
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the optimism that had inflated Fred’s estimates. “Let’s 
assume only $40,000 in sales . . . boost the rent and get 
a better location . . . tack on $500 for advertising .. . 
keep $1,000 in cash...” 

Finally he announced, “You'd be safer to start with 
$15,000. With only $1,000 of dealer credit and your 
own $9,000, you’ll need another $5,000.” 

“Will the bank lend me that much?” asked Fred. 

“Not on this basis,” was the answer. “In spite of 
your fine personal record we have to consider that the 
first years of any business are always the riskiest. It 
takes time to get established and the balance sheet 
must be carefully watched. If we lent money for this 
venture and sales didn’t meet expectations, you’d be 
in serious trouble with no place to turn.” 

“Well, it was a nice dream while it lasted,” mur- 
mured Fred. 

“We can still make it come true,’ the loan officer 
replied. “Your mortgage has been greatly reduced. We 
can recast it to give you the $5,600 and still keep 
monthly payments well within your reach. In addition, 
it will leave your business relatively free of debt so 
the bank will be able to lend a helping hand if you get 
into a tight spot later on. And, believe me, you may 
find you’ll need help then a lot more than you do now.” 

In later years Fred often admitted, “I’d have failed 
within the first six months if it hadn’t been for the 
bank.” 


Confidence grows when nutured on truth. It may 
hurt, but the wound is usually temporary. When 
confidence is shattered it can seldom be restored. 
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president’s desk. “It’s about Fred Peters,’ he said. 
“Trouble.” 

“I thought Fred was doing well with the new store.” 

“Nothing like that. It’s personal.” 

The vice-president leafed quickly through the papers. 
“All in order. Not much left in the checking account, 
but he’s still got his business account. The savings 
account’s as flat as a pancake, but he hasn’t touched 
that trust account for his son. The home improvement 
loan’s paid off. The mortgage is in good shape. So’s 
the business loan.” He looked up suddenly. “It isn’t 
his health, is it?” 

“You’re on the right track,” the loan officer explained. 
It’s his girl. She came home from school yesterday 
with a stomach ache that kept getting worse. They 
called in the doctor about midnight and he rushed her 
to the hospital. Emergency appendectomy.” 


TS loan officer laid a file of papers on the vice- 


“Good Lord! How is she?” 

“Oh, she’s doing fine. They caught it in time. She’s 
sitting up in, bed this morning chipper as a parakeet.” 

“Good. Then what’s the problem?” the vice-presi- 
dent asked. 

“Fred.” 

“Wait a second,” the vice-president said. ‘Jim, I’ll 
bet I know what’s happened. It’s the health insurance, 
isn’t it?” 

“You’re psychic.” 

“When he left Kramer’s Hardware Store to start his 
own business, he forgot the group policy. Let it lapse.” 

“Right,” the loan officer agreed. 

“And in the rush of setting up the new store he ne- 
glected to take out protection again. Or didn’t want 
to spend the money.” 

“Right again.” The loan officer sighed. “So now, at 
the moment when he’s as financially extended, with 
minimum safety, as a man can possibly be, he’s facing 
a three-figure emergency doctor - hospital - anesthetic - 
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nursing-medication bill. If you ask me, Fred’s the one 
who ought to be laid up in bed.” 

“At least,” the vice-president remarked grimly, “his 
life insurance disability benefits would pay off that 
way.” He sat there looking through the papers again. 

Neither man spoke for a long moment. “You know, 
Jim,” the vice-president said then, “this is some record 
Peters has built with us. His file tells quite a story. 
Loyalty to the bank. Willingness to take advice and 
stick to it. Determination to meet his obligations on 
time. Quite a story, indeed.” 

“It’s a shame,” the loan officer pointed out. ‘This 
man has what it takes. He’s smart and honest and not 
afraid of hard work. With any kind of luck, he’ll make 
a real success of that store.” 

“Yes, the store. Let’s ask ourselves what we’d do 
now in his shoes,” the vice-president suggested. ‘Close 
out the savings account? Raid the trust account? Close 
out the minimum balance checking account? Tighten 
up at the store? Cut down promotion, broaden markup 
a hair or two, stop extra services like phone orders and 
free delivery? Wouldn’t that be about it?” 

“Pretty much,” the loan officer concurred. “Those 
would be exactly the things that might turn his new 
customers elsewhere.” 

Again the two men were silent, thinking. Finally, the 
vice-president closed the file and stared down at its 
cover. “Has he asked for help?” 

“Not directly. He phoned me this morning to let me 
know what had happened. I imagine he was tipping 
me off that he might not be meeting all his payments 
on time for a while.” 

“IT don’t mind that as much as I mind what he’ll do 
to his business out of sheer desperation,” the vice- 
president said. “I suppose he doesn’t think we’d lend 
him another dime in his present position.” 

“T’m sure of it.” 

The vice-president handed the file back to the loan 
officer. ‘Well, he’s wrong, Jim. He’s a good customer 
and a good friend of the bank’s.” 

“You'll okay a personal loan?” 

“Any time.” 

The loan officer grinned broadly. “I think I'll call 
him now. It’s August, but this year Santa Claus is 
coming early for Fred Peters.” 


In dealing with people, not all judgments should be 
derived from balance sheets or formulae. The hu- 
man factor’s a variable that must not be overlooked. 
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Information, Please 


T WAS just after lunch on a Friday. The bank was 

fairly crowded as Fred Peters sauntered in and 

made his way leisurely through the lobby to the 
platform, greeting friends on both sides of the tellers’ 
wickets. Finding himself on the platform at last, he 
nodded to the banker seated at the desk in the corner. 

“Mind if I waste a few minutes of your time?” Fred 
asked. 

“T’ve never seen you waste it yet,” the banker said. 
“What’s on your mind, Fred?” 

Fred sat down across the desk, easing open his jacket 
to make room for the faint start of a pot-belly. Aside 
from that, and some gray at his temples, he looked as 
fit as the day he’d opened his first account 20 years 
before. 

“Things are moving along nicely for me,” Fred began. 
“All three stores are doing well. Here it is, barely past 
lunchtime, but I’ve started my weekend already.” 

“Oh, that’s a sure sign of success,” the banker said, 
smiling. ‘“How’s the family?” 

“Junior started his freshman year this fall. Sis will 
be graduating high school next year. Marge and I are 
taking a month or so down in the Caribbean. One of 
those cruises.” 

“It’s clear to see, Fred. You’ve got it made.” 

“Maybe,” Fred agreed, “but I don’t know what to do 
with it. I’ve got to decide how to handle my surplus 
now so that I can leave both kids a good start in life.” 

“They have that already,” the banker pointed out. 
“Happy home, friendly environment. How much more 
do they need?” 

“You know what I mean,” Fred said. “That savings 
account of mine is just sitting there collecting interest. 
I’m not complaining, but I can’t help hearing things, 
investments that pay a lot more. Stocks, bonds, mutual 
funds. Harry Filmer’s trying to interest me in this 
new-fangled real estate syndication thing.” 

“Those are some fairly popular investments. If you 
want specific advice, I'll be happy to—.” 

“But then,” Fred interrupted, ‘‘there’s the business. 
Maybe the cash should be used to enlarge even more, 
buy out other stores, expand.” 

“That’s another kind of investment, true enough.” 

“On top of that, my old boss, Sam Kramer, wants to 
merge with me. It would make a whale of a chain: 
his two big stores and my three little ones.” 

“Sam knows a good thing when he sees it.” 

“Then again,” Fred went on, “that lawn seed mixture 
of ours is catching on. Maybe I should produce it on 
a big scale, market it by mail, sell wholesale to other 
stores around the country.” 

“Or maybe,” the banker mused, “you should do a 
little bit of everything.” 
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“That’s what I want to talk about,” Fred said. “It’s 
taken me a lot of work to get this far. Now that I’m 
here, I don’t know where to go. If anybody does, maybe 
you do, here at the bank.”’ 

“You came to the right place, Fred, but if you want 
us to help, you’ll have to start this process from scratch, 
not with ways to invest, but with goals you want to 
reach.” 

“Such as?” 

“Well,” the banker said, “they’re your goals. You'll 
have to set them. For instance, how much money do 
you want to make available to your children? When? 
All at once or gradually? And what will you reserve 
for your own retirement? When will that be? Ques- 
tions like that have to be answered, Fred, but you may 
not be able to right now. You’re a young man, still. 
What are you, 44?” 

“On the nose.” 

“If you can give me a few answers to those questions, 
then you’ve picked a good time to start planning your 
estate. You’ve got 20 more earning years, at the least, 
unless you decide to retire sooner. In that time, start- 
ing from the position you’re now in, you should be able 
to’amass a really significant estate ... if you invest 
prudently.” 

“T intend to,” Fred assured him, “with your help, 
that is. But while we’re planning this thing, don’t let’s 
forget, to leave a little margin for a Caribbean cruise 
now and then.” 


Some people not only lack an answer—they don’t 
even have the question. Helping them frame their 
question can be better than tossing them answers. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 56) 
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“Time Saver 
for tellers 
and customers alike”’ 


reports 
Mr. W. H. Smith 
Vice-president 
Crocker-Anglo National Bank 
San Francisco 


“After 8 months’ experience, our people were 
uniform in their praise of the new pre-packaged 
American Express Travelers Cheques,” reveals 
Mr. W. H. Smith. 


“Our branch managers say pre-packaged 
Cheques save both tellers and customers a 
great deal of time, help employees become 
active rather than passive merchandisers. Every 
branch reported a marked sales increase.” 


Other banks say this: “Handling time cut to 
90 seconds.” “New business grows fast.” “Cus- 
tomers enthusiastic.” “All our tellers sell them.” 
Join the growing list of top-flight banks who now 
enjoy increased sales, efficiency and customer 
goodwill—with new pre-packaged American 
Express Travelers Cheques. For further details 
or supplies, write to Mr. Olaf Ravndal, Senior 
Vice President & Treasurer, American Express 
Company, 65 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


MONEY ORDERS + CREDIT CARDS - TRAVEL SERVICE - 
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FIELD WAREHOUSING + OVERSEAS BANKING - 


Now! Pre-packaged 
American Express Travelers Cheques 


TELLER’S SALES KIT 
Handy sales kit contains eight different 
packages ranging in value from $50 to 
$1,000. Many banks have already placed 
a kit with every teller. 


ts 


NO COUNTING— NO PAPER WORK 
Teller reaches for right package—that’s 
all. Information once supplied by teller 
is now pre-printed on purchaser’s appli- 
cation form. 


JUST DATE—AND SELL THEM 


All the teller need do is add date. Issu- 
American Express 


ing pre-packaged 


Travelers Cheques is about as easy as 
handling the equivalent in cash. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 


FOREIGN REMITTANCES - 


AT EVERY TELLER’S WINDOW 


Now every teller can handle American 
Express Travelers Cheques easily and 
profitably—help your bank achieve im- 
portant increases in sales. 


FOREIGN FREIGHT FORWARDING 
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The Full Circle 


wo men named Fred Peters walked into the bank. 
[rea Senior had an excited look on his face, as 
if he were about to experience a pleasant surprise. 
Fred Junior, half a head taller than his father, seemed 
faintly puzzled, but determined to humor the older man. 

They stopped for a moment inside the entrance while 
Fred Senior took a long, slow look around him. “I re- 
member the day I first walked in here,” he said then. 
“Sort of undecided and more than a little scared.” 

“How old was I?” Junior asked. 

“You?” His father chuckled. “Minus two, I’d say.” 

“That long ago?” 

“Almost a quarter of a century,” Fred mused. “It 
doesn’t seem that long.” 

“Why were you scared, Dad? What’s there to be 
frightened of?” 

The older man thought for a moment. “Sheer ignor- 
ance, I guess,” he said then. “What I didn’t know about 
banks and banking would have filled a shelf of books. 
It’s odd, but when a thing’s unknown, it has the power 
to frighten you. I was sure people at the bank would 
turn me away or show up my ignorance or something 
disastrous like that. When the other man knows all 
the answers, it’s easy enough for him to lord it over 
you. But that never happened. Not once in almost 
25 years.” 

Junior looked about him. “Seems like a friendly 
enough place. The times I’ve been here they’ve treated 
me all right.” 

“That,” Fred said with a pardonable touch of self- 
esteem, “is because I broke you in right. Or else they 
broke me in right. I’m never sure. But it’s been quite 
a partnership down through the years.” 

Junior’s faint look of bewilderment deepened. “What 
partnership is that, Dad?” 

Fred gestured sweepingly. ‘The bank and me.” 

“T didn’t know that. I thought you’d stuck pretty 
much to hardware.” 

Fred gave his son and heir a pained look. “I meant 
figuratively, professor. Why, right from the beginning 
we were partners. They safeguarded my money. They 
set up my checking account. They helped me buy our 
first car and pay for the doctor that introduced you to 
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me. They put up the money for the house and they 
would’ve paid for the furnishings too if I hadn’t been 
dumb enough to think I could do better elsewhere.” 

“Okay, they loaned you money. That’s what a bank’s 
for, isn’t it?” 

“Are you sure you want to go on for that law de- 
gree?” Fred asked with mock solicitude. ‘They don’t 
seem to have done a tremendous job with you the first 
four years.” 

“All right, Dad. What else did the bank do for you?” 

“For us, Junior, for us. They made our vacations 
possible for many years. They showed me how to fi- 
nance your college, too. They even had the daring to 
open an account for you alone, brave souls. And the 
modernization of the house. And the wherewithal to 
start my own business and keep it going. Yes, and the 
money for Sis’s operation, when I didn’t have a nickel’s 
worth of credit, just because they liked the smile on 
my face.” 

“I see what you mean,” Junior admitted. 

“T’m not even finished. Think of the convenience over 
the years of paying by check. Think of the security 
of a safe deposit box. Think of interest growing on 
savings. Of advice when I need it, and good advice, too. 
Of their word, vouching for my credit rating. Their 
research people checking the soundness of business 
propositions I wanted to investigate. Their investment 
people helping me put together the start of an estate. 
And, to top it off neatly, a friendly smile whenever I 
walked in, whatever I wanted done.” 

“It sounds,” Junior said then, “like the kind of part- 
ner I’ll be needing in a few years when I hang out my 
shingle.” 

Fred banged his son on the shoulder and pointed him 
toward the platform of the bank. “That’s why I brought 
you down here today,” he said. “I want to take you 
around and introduce you to your future partners.” 

“Well, what are we waiting for?” Junior asked. “Let’s 
get going.” 


The parade of life never passes those who march 
with it. It only passes the bystanders. Bankers 
belong in the ranks and not in the reviewing stand. 
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mg How many 
will you promote? 


Chrismas. Club 


PAYMENT 


Christmas Club is the kindergarten of banking—and has been for 
fifty years. In that half century, millions of members have graduated 
to a better understanding of banking and have learned to use the other 
services their financial institutions provide. 


This foundation of basic training prevents people from stumbling 
through blind alleys into financial frustration. 


It stimulates an interest in “paid for” Christmas giving. 


It builds individual initiative in planning for future financial 
security. 


It awakens the mind to hidden talents that can be realized through 
banking services. 


It gives people an opportunity to become better acquainted with 
banking functions. 


We hope you will accept the challenge to promote dynamic thrift 
programs to these “kindergarten students” in banking. Christmas Club 
can bring people to your door, but only you can make it the door of 
opportunity. 


Educational programs in the management of money will help the 
individual to control his financial problems. Financial institutions have 
the facilities to promote such programs. Christmas Club members have 
proven themselves receptive to suggestions that will raise their standard 
of living. Those who are ready to undertake larger goals will graduate 
to classes you offer in other services. 


To put it simply—Christmas Club members are the finest group 
you can use to develop your other services. If Christmas Club is 
properly promoted, it will always bring to your doors new pupils who 
need this basic education. 


Christmas Club 


a Corporation 


Founded by Herbert F. Rawll 
230 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Builds Character e Builds Savings e Builds Business for Financial Institutions 


1910 * CHRISTMAS CLUB'S GOLDEN YEAR * 1960 
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A banker talks about 


Microfilming Protection Against Disaster* 


By P. L. Jones 

Vice President and Cashier 
Mahoning National Bank 
Youngstown, Ohio 


“If a disaster, from any cause, destroyed 
the records of your bank tomorrow, could 
you be back in business with a minimum 
of delay?” At Mahoning National Bank 
we feel we can answer that question with 
a confident “‘yes.” 

More than a year ago, we recognized 
the need of a system which would make 
it possible to reconstruct our records in 
event of disaster. Banks have a quasi- 
public responsibility in safeguarding the 
funds entrusted to their care by the public, 
and it is the bank’s responsibility to pro- 
tect the public interest in every way pos- 
sible. 

Disaster Program 


With this thought in mind, we set up a 
vital records security program which 
would cover our depositors and share- 
holders in the event of disaster. Not only 
does it protect them month by month, 
but we can get back in business within 24 
hours following a disaster. Accounts can 
be reconstructed from debits and credits 
and the previous balance, which have 
been recorded on microfilm. 

Our program is based upon the use of 
microfilm, photographing daily a variety 
of items, and is quite similar to the pro- 
gram outlined by the A.B.A. Advisory 
Commission on Bank Preparedness. Al- 


*Reprint of article which appeared in leading banking publications 
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protection of vital records 


though our program was planned before 
the Advisory Commission report was 
published, the details could be identified 
with the recommendations in this report. 

Why microfilm items daily instead of 
once a month? Actually, it is our opinion, 
and the opinion of many authorities in 
banking, that monthly microfilming of 
items is worthless as a security procedure. 
At the end of the first full day of trans- 
actions following the microfilming, the 
records no longer reflect the true status 
of the bank. 


Microfilm Best Method 


Microfilm seemed to offer the best method 
of using our present Recordak equipment 
to institute such a program. Duplicate 
rolls are prepared at the time of filming 
the documents and other media, one roll 
for storage in a security location out of 
the state and the other for on-premise 
record, 

In our main office, on Central Square 
in Youngstown, Ohio, a regular routine 
is followed to assure us that all items of 
security value have been placed on film 
each day. Our transit department films 
all transit items. This operation includes 
the first filming of ‘“‘on us’’ items, since 
the posting of these items is delayed until 
the following day. In addition, this de- 
partment also microfilms all clearing 
house items and daily U.S. Savings Bond 
activity. 

In our consumer loan department, all 
new notes and ledger cards are filmed 
daily, including payments received and 
other reference material. In addition, 
ledger cards are photographed after each 
trial balance. 

Our daily microfilming extends to the 
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commercial checking accounts, where all 
“on us” checks and deposits are photo- 
graphed after posting. The ledger cards 
are microfilmed once each month, after 
trial balance. Trial balances are run 
weekly and filming rotated. Our com- 
mercial ledgers are centralized for all 
offices. 
Films of Notes, Loans 


Duplicate rolls of film are used daily in 
our loan and discount department for 
new notes and ledger cards, daily credits 
and other changes in the liability ledgers. 
This department also handles mortgage 
loans, and films its entire list of ledger 
cards semi-annually, in addition to the 
daily activity. 

Other daily microfilm schedules in- 
clude the savings department where 
posted cards, debits and credits for each 
day are recorded on film. The trust de- 
partment photographs all security rec- 
ords, ledgers and credits daily, and the 
accounting department films general 
ledger transactions daily. 

In our branch offices, a similar sched- 
ule is followed. Daily reference microfilm- 
ing includes the following items: (1) “on 


us”; (2) mail to correspondents and the 
Federal Reserve Bank; (3) clearing house 
items; (4) commercial] deposit tickets. 
This work is photographed in routine 
order daily, and placed on a single roll 
of film. 

Loans, savings, general ledger and 
other records are daily microfilmed on 
the same basis as the departments in the 
main office. 


Discharge Responsibility 


If it sounds as though we take unnecessary 
pains with our program, we here at 
Mahoning nevertheless feel it only right 
to protect the funds and records entrusted 
to our keeping by the public. In other 
words, we microfilm all the records we 
can’t afford to lose. Through the use of 
our microfilming equipment, not only 
are we in the bank assured that we are 
safeguarded against any emergency or 
disaster, but . . . our customers know it, 
too. 

It is the opinion of our management 
that we have discharged our responsibil- 
ity to country, community and customer 
by protecting their records. 


ES: trom Pecordale. 


How about your bank? Are you microfilming all the records you can’t afford 
to lose? Chances are you can set up your own vital record security program 
with your present equipment. We, at Recordak, will be glad to answer any 
questions you may have and help you get your program started. 

And if you feel the need for newer, more automated microfilming equip- 
ment, write today for details on the Recordak Reliant Microfilmer. Recordak 
Corroration, 415 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


SRECORDORK’ 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming—now in its 32nd year 
IN CANADA, contact Recordak of Canada Ltd., Toronto 
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NORTH OF THE BORDER 


ANADA’S national parliament re- 
sumed its sessions in mid-Jan- 
uary with the usual statement 

by the government of some of its 
legislative plans. On this occasion, 
however, the statement. was rather 
vague, notably in respect to na- 
tional defense, and leaving other 
policies open to serious and pro- 
longed debates. In any event, what 
is said by authorities outside Parlia- 
ment is always the most impor- 
tant, particularly when Canada has 
turned from the Fitful Fifties into 
the Fateful Sixties, in which this 
country faces, with all free nations, 
the economic challenge of the com- 
munist powers. 

Private and official economists be- 
lieve that the strong economic re- 
covery of Canada from the recent 
recession will continue throughout 
most of the current year and per- 
haps into 1961, but the writer would 
add that such further progress is 
conditional upon general economic 
conditions in the United States. 


Fleming Outlines 
Year's Expectations 


In a recent public address Cana- 
da’s Minister of Finance Donald 
Fleming quite frankly outlined what 
might be expected this year. While 
warning that booms founded upon 
inflation are not the basis for pros- 
perity, Mr. Fleming rejected the 
view that Canada in the coming year 
will have to cut back development 
sharply. 

“It would appear,” he said, “that 
a production increase of substantial 
magnitude can occur in 1960 with- 
out placing excessive pressure on 
plant and manpower capacities. If 
the Canadian economy is to continue 
to absorb capital on the same scale 
[as recently], we must have either a 
still higher rate of domestic saving 
or a continued high rate of impor- 
tation of capital.” 

Domestically, he said, the gov- 
ernment for 1960 will continue to 
encourage the creation of more Ca- 
nadian capital, giving saving en- 
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Canada Faces Capital Shortage 


CHARLES M. SHORT 


couragement a high position on the 
government’s list of priorities. “Un- 
less Canada generates far more capi- 
tal than at present it will continue 
to need capital from abroad, unless 
we are prepared to be content with 
a much slower rate of development 
of our resources. The Canadian gov- 
ernment will continue to maintain a 
climate hospitable to investment of 
capital from abroad.” 

The Minister has revealed pre- 
liminary estimates of expenditures 
for the government’s next fiscal 
year starting April 1, in which he 
expects to balance the national bud- 
get. Controllable expenditures are 
estimated to drop by more than 
$150,000,000, with the heaviest cut 
in national defense, resulting from 
as yet incomplete reorganization of 
the armed forces equipment and de- 
ployment, mainly in line with the 
new American strategy and so put- 
ting greater emphasis on nuclear 
weapons. However, defense esti- 
mates for Canada, while the smallest 
in the last decade, will exceed $1.5- 
billion, and probably will rise in 1961 
when the Government’s defense pro- 
gram takes final form. 

Other reductions were effected in 
the estimates for certain other de- 
partments without, according to the 
Minister, any decrease in essential 
public services. 


Both Estimates and Revenues 
Are Up 


Increases were shown in some es- 
timates, by far the largest being 
one of over $175,000,000, mostly for 
higher interest charges to service 
the national debt. It should also be 
noted that the anticipated balanced 
budget would follow three preceding 
deficits amounting in all to about 
$1-billion. Government revenues are 
currently above expectations and 
should continue so, if the present 
buoyancy in the national economy 
lasts through the next fiscal year. 
The government has firmly decided 
to let the free market determine the 
value of the Canadian dollar in re- 


lation to the U. S. dollar, even 
though the premium on the first- 
mentioned currency handicaps ex- 
ports and encourages imports. The 
government could take several 
courses to restore exchange parity, 
but any one would mean reimposi- 
tion of controls involving’ consider- 
able expenditures and the risk of a 
loss of confidence by outside in- 
vestors in the future of the Cana- 
dian economy. 


Guide Prepared 
For New Political Parties 


Government control over every 
phase of the Canadian economy and 
a redistribution of wealth through 
a revision of the tax system are 
major points outlined in a guide pre- 
pared for those interested in form- 
ing a new political party under the 
Co-operative Commonwealth Feder- 
ation and the Canadian Labor Con- 
gress. The philosophy behind the 
guide indicates that the party plan- 
ners would curb operations of big 
corporations, control investment, 
and pay for an all-embracing, exten- 
sive social security program by 
heavier levies on corporations and 
individuals. The combination of the 
Federation and Labor Congress (the 
latter, with a membership of over a 
million, is the Canadian counterpart 
of the AFL-CIO) is loosely knit as 
yet. Indeed, there is some doubt as 
to whether it can ever be successful 
as a strong political machine. In its 
present form it results from efforts 
of the Federation to rebuild its struc- 
ture after suffering almost complete 
defeat in the national election of 
1958, while the Congress desires 
some strong political support like 
that of the British Labor party. It 
should be emphasized that the new 
joint program does not go anything 
like as far as one framed about 25 
years ago by the Federation advo- 
cating out and out socialism with 
public ownership of natural re- 
sources, the major forms of produc- 
tion and trade, and the banking sys- 
tem. 


BANKING 


BANK COVERS CANADA AND NORTH TO THE ARCTIC 


Through one of the world’s larger banks, any U. S. 
banker can be in quick touch with local conditions 
in almost any Canadian village, as well as with every 
major city in our country. Our more than 800 branches 
are located from ocean to ocean—from St. John’s, 
Newfoundland, northwest to Inuvik in the high 
Arctic—the northernmost bank in the New World 
—and west to Port Alberni, on Vancouver Island. 


Whether it occupies the tallest building in the 
British Commonwealth, or a trailer in a new oil field 
or mining settlement, each of our offices is staffed 
to assure prompt, dependable banking services. You 
are invited to make use of our information facilities 
for the benefit of your own customers. Write to 
our Business Development Division—Head Office: 
Toronto, Canada. 


In Canada, it’s— 


THE CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 


HEAD OFFICE—TORONTO 1, CANADA 
More than 800 Branches across Canada 


Branches also in London, England » New York * San Francisco * Los Angeles « Seattle * Portland, Ore. * Bridgetown, Barbados 
Kingston, Ocho Rios and Port Antonio, Jamaica * Port of Spain, St. James and San Fernando, Trinidad * Nassau, Bahamas 


Resident Representatives in Chicago, Illinois and Dallas, Texas 
European Representative, Zurich, Switzerland 
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in o your bank’s new-business picture 


Fred and Marge are a typical American couple. Read their 


story in this issue of BANKING (page 45). 


Money matters play a big part in their lives—and to play an 
ever-bigger part in helping all the Freds and Marges with their 
money matters is a chief concern of banks everywhere. 


Family banking services, such as savings accounts, will receive 
top promotional emphasis in 1960, according to the A.B.A. 
Advertising Department survey of commercial bank advertising 


plans (also in this issue, page 68). 


What is the A.B.A. doing currently to help banks expand their 
role in the family-finances field ? 


Take banker meetings alone. February saw a well - attended 
Mid-Winter Trust Conference held in New York and a Second 
Regional Mortgage Workshop Meeting in San Francisco. This 
month will see the 57th Annual Savings and Mortgage Con- 
ference (March 7-9) in New York and an Instalment Credit 
Conference (March 21-23) in Chicago. 


Such meetings, as most bankers know, are invaluable clearing- 
houses of ideas and information on the development, and 


servicing, of family-oriented bank business. 


And meetings are just one aspect of “your Association at work 
for you.” For full coverage of the complete picture, read 
BANKING—every month! 


Largest paid circulation of any publication in the banking field 


BANKING 


Journal of the American Bankers Association 


This is one of a series highlighting a few of the many activities of the American Bankers Association. 
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e ELECTRO-HYDRAULIC OPERATION 
WITH PUSHBUTTON CONTROL. In 
the event of power failure, the deco- 
rative triplex handle can be used to 
CONSIDERING A operate the door manually. 
FLOOR LEVEL THRESHOLD...NO 
FOOT BRIDGE. No back- breaking 
lifting of a foot bridge. No tripping 
NEW VAULT hazards. 
INTERLOCKING VESTIBULE AN- 
CHORS ENTRANCE TO MASONRY. 


The vault entrance, so installed, 
may be expected to withstand even 
e an atomic biast. 


RESISTANCE-TO CARBIDE-TIPPED 
DRILLS. New CHI-TEN metal pro- 


HERRING: HALL: MARVIN OFFERS tects. combination locks and time 


f 
ALL THESE IMPORTANT ADVANTAGES 
RESISTANCE TO OXY-ACETYLENE 
TORCH. Torch-resisting TX-3 metal 
and a solid plate of 99% pure elec- 
trolytic copper protects combina- 
tion lock and time lock from torch 
attack. 


HOLDUP PROTECTION. Silent sig 
nal alarm is of great importance in 
the event of an early morning hold- 
up attack. 


HOLDUP LOCK. Prevents bank per- 
sonnel from being locked in the 
vault inadvertently or in connection 
with a holdup. 


DUAL CONTROL DIAL OPERATES 
TWO COMBINATION LOCKS. Pat- 
ented push-pull dial, set in the 
center bronze cone of the triplex 
handle, selectively operates the two 
combination locks. 


BEAUTY THAT INSPIRES CUS- 
TOMER CONFIDENCE. All mech- 
anism is concealed. All exterior 
surfaces: are Satin-finish stainless 
steel embellished with bronze. 


Herring « Hall» Marvin Constel- 
lation vault doors are made in ; 

standard thicknesses: 314”, 

7”, 10”. Super Constellation R = = O N R Q U ST 
doors are available in 12”, . | 


16” and 20” thicknesses. Elaborate presentation brochure in 


full color showing variety of avail- 
able architraves, specifications and 
other pertinent details. 


HERRING-HALL-MARVIN SAFE CO. 


HAMILTON, OHIO 


A division of DIEBOLD, INCORPORATED 
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TV Stars Sell Savings 
in Lively Ad Series 


Marx, Rosemary Clooney, 
Red Skelton, and George Gobel 
are selling savings for Bank of 
America N.T. & S.A.—and as you 
can readily imagine, they’re doing it 
in their own, inimitable styles. 

We've seen four ads for the weekly 
and metropolitan newspaper series. 
Each features a large, informal 
head-and-shoulder shot of the star, 
followed by a lively dialogue between 
the bank and the individual. 


One of the B of A ads 


RED SKELTON stors on CBS-TV Tuesday Nights 


Mr. Red Skelton pantomimes 
one of life’s supreme satisfactions 


: That's it, Mr. Skelton! That’s it exactly! 


: Bravo! You've captured all the drama and emotion of a man 
reflecting on the advantages of his Bank of America Savings 
Account. 


: You have the precise look of a man who realizes that his savings 
deposit not only gives him security, but also all the financial help 
and assistance that Bank of America has to offer—from setting 
up a trust fund to storing your insurance policies. 


: Whether you want to build a house or write a check, when your 
savings account is at Bank of America you can take care of all 
your money matters in one stop, under one roof! 


Us: Hey, Red...... Red, you can stop acting now... 
Skelton: Acting? Who's acting? 
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The Ideas section of the Business 
Building Bulletin is by JoHN L. 
COOLEY. 


Here’s the copy in the Marx ad: 

Groucho Marx Says: “The secret 
word 

Us: Saving! 

Groucho: Reading my mind, eh? 
Do your parents know you read that 
sort of thing? 

Us: We’ve always known the secret, 
Mr. Marx. We’re the Bank of Amer- 
ica. 

Groucho: Got all the answers, huh? 
Well, give me fifty reasons why I 
should save at Bank of America. 

Us: Well, actually, there are fifty- 
nine—the fifty-nine services available 
to every Bank of America depositor. 

Groucho: Impress me some more. 

Us. That means with your savings 
deposited at Bank of America, you 
can count on help with all your 
financial transactions—from setting 
up a trust fund to cashing a check, 
from managing your securities to... 

Groucho. May I suggest a sixtieth 
service? 

Us. What’s that, Mr. Marx? 

Groucho: Help my wife balance her 
checkbook. 


Miss Clooney, at a mike and hold- 
ing a bankbook, says: ‘‘Here’s where 
I record my favorite numbers.” And 
Mr. Gobel exhorts: ‘‘SSave money... 
someday it’s going to be valuable.” 


Mink Checkbooks Get 
Attention in Ohio 


IRST National Bank of Mansfield, 

Ohio, offered mink-covered check- 
books for “Your Lady of Distinc- 
tion.” 

Although the sale was “not over- 
whelming,” says the bank, “the 


Your Lady 


op 


Something new in Milady’s check book 


program created considerable com- 
ment” and new accounts showed “a 
very satisfactory increase” during 
the month of the promotion. 

The mink covers, designed by a 
local furrier, weren’t expensive, the 
First reports. Newspaper ads and 
window displays publicized the idea, 
which Assistant Vice-president W. 
A. Stroud recommends as “a sure- 
fire attention getter.” 


The President Talks 
to the Staff 


INCOLN Rochester Trust Com- 
pany, of Rochester, N. Y., a 
pioneer in preparing annual reports 
for the staff, offers several interest- 
ing features in the 1959 booklet. 
President John W. Remington’s 
visit-in-print with the employees 
includes a “Progress in Figures” 
section which itemizes and explains 
the bank’s earnings, expenditures, 
net operating profit, tax reserve, 
payments in dividends, and the ad- 


- dition to reserves and undivided 


profits. In a 2-page spread the 
statement of condition is broken 
down, with explanation of the ac- 
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This Time It’s a County Fair 


Tue Philadelphia Saving Fund So- 
ciety carries on its tradition of novel 
annual reports by publishing a docu- 
ment for 1959 that escorts the 856,699 
depositors on a trip around a county 
fair—which, of course, is the bank. 

Printed in bright colors and liberally 
illustrated with cartoon drawings, the 
report shows the reader the fair’s 
various exhibits, each of which is a 
PSFS service. A 2-page display of 
coupon savings plans is followed by 
the Convenience Accounts Building 
housing “many of the pleasant ways 
in which you can help yourself to better 
living through steady savings .. .” 
Christmas Club and Vacation Club 
have exhibits, too. 

Then the reader moves to the Fair- 
grounds Stadium “for the biggest show 
of all, the Fair’s annual PSFS Pa- 
geant, supervised by the PSFS Board 
of Managers,” whose responsibility is 
the investment of the depositors’ funds. 
The Pageant is a panorama of the 
work these dollars do, pictured as a 
“Parade of Homes” (mortgages), and 
a procession of the schools, parks, 
bridges, etc., the bank’s investments 


help finance. Business and industry are 
represented, too. 

The sample page herewith shows 
folks on the way to the big show. 


counts — “a financial snapshot” of 
the company at the yearend. Staff 
changes, employee accomplishments 
at several schools, new services, and 
other highlights of the year are also 
reported. 


The report’s back cover featured staff 
candid shots, too 


Mr. Remington is president of the 
American Bankers Association. 


New Business from 


Furniture Movers 


HE furniture mover has a key to 
new business for banks. Maybe 
he’s helping you. Anyway, here’s 
how Trust Company of Georgia, At- 
lanta, uses him to good advantage: 
When. a householder picks a large 
national van concern he signs an 
order, of which there are several 
copies. One, reports Ashton J. Al- 
bert, assistant vice-president of this 
bank, is sent to the mover’s office in 
the family’s new town. 

Trust Company of Georgia con- 
tacted the manager of each national 
mover in Atlanta and suburbs, ask- 
ing them to pass along information 
about prospective new residents. 
The bank provides a simple form 
which the company’s secretary or 
billing clerk is asked to fill out and 
return. in a stamped envelope. The 
form gives the individual’s name, his 
old and new address, and, if avail- 
able, the name of his employer. 

The bank’s next step is to contact 
the prospect at his job. A new busi- 
ness representative calls at his firm’s 


Atlanta office to see whether Mr, x 
is in town; usually he comes ahead 
of the family and the furniture. This 
procedure often opens the door to 
a banking connection for the new 
comer. If the bank can’t reach the 
man himself it talks to someone in 
his new office. 

TC of G’s public relations depart- 
ment, says Mr. Albert, gets daily 
reports from the moving companies 
and assigns prospect calls promptly. 

The bank reciprocates by provid- 
ing the van lines with leads on its 
customers who plan to move. It offers 
loans to the new arrivals to pay their 
moving costs. 

Also, the secretaries in the moving 
company offices get boxes of candy 
now and then, and the office man- 
agers are invited to lunch at the 
bank. Those little attentions help, 
too. 


Bank Pictures Area’s 


Economic Profile 


HE Fairfield County Trust Com- 
pany, with headquarters in 
Stamford, Conn., is publishing a 
series of advertisements that drama- 
tize what President Harold E. Rider 
calls the “economic profile’ of the 
county. 
Each ad points up the economic 


East River Savings Bank, New York, 
displayed in its five offices valentines of 
long ago, chosen from the Norcross 
historical collection. The exhibit was a 
feature of the bank’s “Customer Appre- 
ciation Time.” Special souvenirs, in- 
cluding chocolate kisses, were also 
distributed 
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‘Press Conference”’ for the Staff 


l- your bank publishes an annual report to the em- 
ployees, here’s an idea with that often elusive “differ- 
ent” touch. 

National Bank of Detroit’s staff magazine Enbeedee 
published in its January number a “press conference” 
with the chairman, Donald F. Valley, and the president, 
Henry T. Bodman. It’s in interview form, a medium 
that permits conversational comment on facts and 
figures about the bank’s work during the previous 
year, in this case, of course, 1959. 

The questions and answers are arranged in several 
categories: financial report, expenditures, marketing 
division, branch system, new main office, personnel, 
shareholders, and general. Messrs. Valley and Bodman 
share the answering. Here’s a sample: 

Q. Just what were the total net operating earnings? 

A. $16,316,857, which is an increase of $1,197,000 
over last year. 

Q. Are you pleased with these figures? 

A. We certainly are because they indicate very sat- 
isfactory progress for the bank, especially when you 


consider the costs involved in moving into our new 
building and the higher interest rates we paid on 
regular savings and time savings certificates. NBD 
paid $3,503,087 more in interest last year than it did 
the previous year. 

Q. Is our TV news program producing the desired 
results? 

A. Viewers’ interest is high, and our commercials 
are bringing in an excellent response. .. . 

Q. How is automation affecting the bank? Will it 
cost anyone his job? 

A. The bank, naturally, is going to make use of 
automation whenever it can. In the Instaloan Book- 
keeping Department we went into IBM equipment and 
not one person lost his job. Many were transferred to 
other departments, and some, who left the bank to 
get married or for other reasons, were not replaced. 

(Readers of the interview who have unanswered 
questions are invited to fill in an accompanying coupon. 
They receive direct answers to their questions about 
the bank.) 


importance of the area by comparing 
certain statistics with those of one 
or more states. The series, which is 
to run in regional newspapers over 
a 4-month period, says collectively 
that: 

If the county were a state it would 
top Montana in total annual retail 
sales, Rhode Island in annual buying 
income, New Hampshire in popula- 
tion, Vermont and North Dakota 
combined in sales of food, and Utah 
in furniture and appliance sales. 
Also, it would match New Mexico in 
lumber and building sales, Nevada in 
gas and oil sales, South Dakota in 
auto sales. 

In addition to the substantiating 
figures, copy says the county not 
only ranks No. 2 in the U. S. in per 
family buying income, but also is “a 
national leader in many other indi- 
cators of dynamic development.” 
Amid this expansion the bank “de- 
votes home-town attention to all 
area banking needs, large or small, 
through industrial financing, smali 
business support, and complete per- 
sonal banking and trust services...” 


Bank Speakers Bureau 


Makes Timely Talks 


A’ Georgia Railroad Bank & Trust 
Company, Augusta, there’s a 
speakers bureau serving not only 
local civic organizations but cor- 
respondent banks. 

The bureau was carefully or- 
ganized. First, an Augusta minister, 
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Dr. R. J. Robinson, conducted a 15- 
week course in public speaking for 
a selected group of bank officers and 
senior clerks. There were strict rules 
for attendance, class participation 
and home work. When. the lessons 
were over, each class member pre- 
pared and delivered a speech, and 
seven men were selected as the first 
speakers bureau. 

The bank published a booklet, “A 
Speaker for You,” outlining the 
talks and picturing the speakers. 

D. Douglas Barnard, Jr., assistant 
vice-president, estimates that 15% 
of the engagements have been to 
out-of-town groups in the trade area. 
The correspondent banks have used 


SAVE Al MELION BANK 


the service in their communities. 

The subjects are varied: “Be an 
Asset to Your Employer,” Harold L. 
Martin, assistant cashier; ‘Your 
Credit — Boon or Bane?,” T. P. 
Vaughan, instalment loan depart- 
ment; “Why You Can Have Con- 
fidence in a Growing America,” 
Charles B. Presley, vice-president; 
“Property Rights: Sacred or Self- 
ish?,” Roy Piper, personnel depart- 
ment; “Our Friends the Ladies,” 
Barney B. Whitaker, assistant cash- 
ier; “Bank Credit—a Moving Eco- 
nomic Force,” Mr. Barnard; ‘‘Do Not 
Make the Same Mistake Twice,” 
Richard Karraker, assistant trust 
officer. 


This outdoor poster of Mellon National Bank and Trust Company, Pittsburgh, won 

a first place award in an exhibit of the Art Directors Society of Pittsburgh. Josh 

Horton, Mellon’s advertising manager, says the modern execution of old cliches 

used in the series attracted wide attention: “The average viewer does a mental 

double take on seeing them for the first time, and thus the image of our bank is 

quickly and firmly impressed on his mind.” Artist is Tony Saris of Mellon’s 
agency, Fuller & Smith & Ross 
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—— 1960 Bank Ad Budgets Up 20% —— 


Family Services Get Main Emphasis 


Manager, Advertising Department, American Bankers 


OMMERCIAL banks are planning 
P to spend $172,000,000 on ad- 

vertising this year—an in- 
crease of more than 20% over 1959 
—according to estimates made by 
the A.B.A. Advertising Department, 
based on its 15th annual survey just 
completed. This is a continuation of 
the upward trend in bank advertis- 
ing expenditures during the past 
decade. 

Last year, after studying previous 
A.B.A. surveys, the author made the 
observation that commercial bank 
advertising expenditures had dou- 
bled every five years since 1946. He 
also predicted that, at that rate, the 
annual total was likely to reach 
$175,000,000 by 1961. Now, with 
banks having come within $3,000,000 
of that goal, it seems perfectly rea- 
sonable to expect that the 1961 total 
will top $200,000,000. 


G. EDWIN HEMING 


As the accompanying tables dis- 
close, the average amount to be spent 
in practically every deposit category 
shown exceeds the averages of a 
year ago. The only exceptions are in 
the $4,000,000 to $5,000,000, the $10,- 
000,000 to $20,000,000, and the 
$400,000,000 to $500,000,000 deposit 
classifications, where averages drop- 
ped slightly. Better than 35% of the 
reporting banks plan to spend more 
than was spent in 1959; slightly 
more than 57% expect to spend 
about the same as last year; while 
fewer than 712% estimate that they 
will spend less than they did a year 
ago. 


How Your Bank Can 
Employ These Findings 

No other bank’s advertising budget 
is likely to fit your bank’s situation 
any better than the suit of one man 


Association 


weighing 180 pounds would fit every 
man weighing 180 pounds. The cloth 
must be individually cut and tailored. 
Therefore, it would be a mistake to 
take either the average, or even the 
maximum, amount shown in, the 
charts for banks in your deposit 
classification, blindly adopting that 
amount as your bank’s advertising 
budget. Furthermore, deposit size is 
but one factor for a bank to take 
into consideration in planning an 
advertising budget. Any two banks 
in the same deposit classification are 
likely to have very different competi- 
tive situations and very different 
new-business objectives. 


How Big a Budget? 
What Basis? 


How big, then, should the adver- 
tising budget be? Should it be a per- 
centage of deposits? Of profits? Of 
capital and surplus? Here is what 
the A.B.A.’s Public Relations booklet 
entitled Your Bank’s Advertising— 


1960 Advertising Expenditures 
All Commercial Banks in the U.S. 


1960 
Average 
Expendi- 
ture 
(for banks 
listing 
same) 


How to Make It Pay has to say 
about planning the advertising 
budget: 

“Actually, no acceptable slide-rule 
method of fixing a bank advertising 
budget has yet been developed. Only 
a handful of banks, in the A.B.A. 
national surveys, say that they use 
a percentage method. The most used, 
and the most sensible, method is to 
base the appropriation on the job to 
be done. First, set your objectives, 
then work out your planned program 
to achieve those objectives. Figure 
the total cost and get an appropria- 
tion as close to it as possible.” 

Once you have reduced your think- 
ing to concrete terms by putting the 
plan and the cost in writing, you 
can use the findings of A.B.A. ad- 
vertising surveys to support your 
recommendations. Not, of course, by 
quoting the average expenditures for 
banks in your deposit group—which, 
after all, represent merely trends— 
but by selecting an amount from the 
“range of expenditures” shown in 


Maximum 
1960 
Expendi- 
ture 
(for banks 
listing 


Number 
Question- 
naires 
Returned 


Number 
of Banks 


Deposits Contacted 1959 1956 1950 


$710 $562 $534 $410 


1,937 1,780 1,502 ,239 900 


5,225 4,730 4,077 3,471 ~—-2,600 


11,717 11,367 9,794 7,498 5,970 5,030 


$75-mil. 


Over $75-mil. 


100,000 
5,000,000 


29,304 
259,192 


28,859 
103,773 


16,020 
56,750 


15,390 
62,750 


30,690 
275,828 


20,015 
86,410 


Received 
after closing 


TOTALS 


21,000 9,969 


3,192 
1,023 banks plan to spend MORE in 1960 (35.28%) 
2 7 “ “ “ “ LESS «“ “ ( Fy 48% 
SAME “ “ (57.24%) 


14,136 


1 ,660 “ “ “ “ 


2,900 banks answering this question. 
Based on this survey, the Advertising Department estimates total advertising expenditures for all com- 
mercial banks in U.S. for 1960 to be about $172,000,000. 
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the table on page 70 which comes 
nearest to your own, estimated fig- 


ure. 


What Is the Major 
Advertising Job for 1960? 

It is not surprising to find that 
many banks place the building of 
savings deposits in the number 1 
position this year as the major 
theme for bank advertising. The 
heavy demand for loans, with the 
resulting necessity for increased de- 
posits to replenish the supply of 
loanable funds, as well as the highly 
competitive situation between banks 
and other financial institutions for 
the savings dollar—all point up the 
motivation behind the trend toward 
stepped-up bank savings promotion 
in 1960. Forty-five percent of the 
reporting banks said that they would 
exert most of their advertising ef- 
forts in this direction. This is how 
some of the bankers expressed their 
reasons for doing so: 

“We plan to sell savings and thrift 
aggressively in order to increase de- 
posits and bring our present loan/ 
deposit ratio more in line with what 
we think it should be.” 

“More emphasis on savings, less 
on borrowing; we feel people do not 
save as much as they should and are 
inclined to go into debt too much.” 

“We plan to preach thrift to in- 
duce more farmers to build up their 
personal equity in the farming op- 
eration.” 

Thirty-two percent of the replies 
indicate that there also is strong 
feeling for advertising emphasis on 
selling the bank as the supermarket 
for all financial services while, at the 
same time, featuring the advantages 
of various individual services. These 
are comments from bankers who 
said this was the major job for the 
coming year: 

“Advertise and demonstrate the 
superior service which can be pro- 
vided by a fully rounded bank in 
contrast to more specialized types 
of institutions.” 

“Sell the bank as the financial cen- 
ter for all financial needs.” 

Twenty-three percent of the re- 
plies fell in still another principal 
category. These bankers felt that 
emphasis should be on educational 
and informative advertising. Here 
are excerpts from these replies: 

“Inform the public that climbing 
interest rates are not caused by the 
the desire of bankers to get rich.” 

“Make the public conscious of our 
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enormous Government debt and the 
necessity for economy in future 
spending; reduce the debt; get the 
Government out of business.” 

“Keep customers informed as to 
the dangers of more inflation and the 
need to keep the dollar sound.” 

“Give the public more education 
and help on handling money mat- 
ters.” 

Some answers did not lend them- 
selves specifically to any of the fore- 
going general classifications. Here 
are a few of these replies: 

“Most important job in 1960 is to 
devise new means to stretch our ad- 
vertising dollars to help overcome 
increasing costs of both media and 
production.” 

“We should encourage young peo- 
ple to use the facilities offered by 
banks.” 

“Make what we are more like what 
we say we are in our advertising.” 

“Point up the human side of bank- 
ing and show that a bank is eager 
to solve problems for its customers.” 


What Bank Services Will 
Receive Greatest Emphasis? 


Savings, of course, leads the list, 
as shown in the accompanying em- 
phasis table. The order of the list- 
ing is based on the number of banks 
reporting that they would give first, 
second or third emphasis to that 
particular service. Checking ac- 
counts are a close second, thus bear- 
ing out the plans of the majority of 
banks to concentrate this year on 
building deposits. Changes in the 


list, as compared with last year’s 
listing, are significant and worth 
noting. 


Where Will These 
Services Be Advertised? 

In the 1960 survey, banks said 
that they would use the following 
media: 


Number of Banks 
Reporting 


Media 
Newspapers 
Posters (lobby and 

window) 

Direct advertising 
(folders, inserts, 
booklets) 

Calendars 


Specialties 
Outdoor billboards .. 
Movie trailers 


Magazines 
Bus and car cards 


Media preferences of banks have 
remained practically constant for 
the past six years. 


Thanks to the Banks 


The current survey on which this 
report is based was made by mail. 
A total of 3,192 banks took the time 
to fill out the questionnaire and re- 
turn it. This high return, from banks 
in every deposit category, is appre- 
ciated by the A.B.A. Advertising 
Department, whose staff members 
wish to express thanks to all who 
cooperated in this endeavor. 


Emphasis Table 


Figures Given Indicate Total Number of Banks Which Will Give 
First, Second, or Third Emphasis to That Particular Service 


Number 
1960 0) 


—POSITION—- 


Service 
Savings 
Regular checking 
Personal loans........... 
Bank-by-mail 
Institutional 
Special checking.......... 
Farm production loans... . 
Repair loans 
Mortgage loans 


Safe deposit 

Trust service 

Pusiness loans........... 
Farm equipment loans. .. . 
Home appliance loans.... . 
Free parking 
Educational............. 
Night depository 

Life insurance 
Correspondent banking... . 
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THE BREAKDOWN OF ADVERTISING 


NUMBER 


REPLIES DETAIL OF RANGE 


1 bank $50; 6 banks $100; 22 banks $130 to $250; 24 banks $300 to $350; 

1A 800 to $900; 14 banks $1,000; 7 banks to $2,400; nk $2,500; 
$1-million $ 94,480 3 banks $4,000 to $4,800; 1 bank $5,500; 1 bank $10,000. 


2 banks under $100; 5 banks $100; 23 banks $150 to $250; 46 banks $300 
to $450; 62 banks $500; 49 banks $525 to $700; 55 banks $750 to $900; 
42 banks $1,000; 30 banks $1,100 to $1,400; 26 banks $1,500; 23 banks 
413.607 $1,700 to $2,000; 2 banks $2,200 to $2, 400; 10 banks $2,500; ’9 banks $2,600 
’ ’ ’ to $3,800; 3 banks $5,000; 1 bank $6,000; 1 bank $7,000; 1 bank $7,500; 
1 bank $11,250; 1 bank $18,000. 


4 banks under $300; 17 banks $300 to $400; 29 banks $500; 24 banks $600 
to $750; 18 banks $800 to $950; 56 banks $1,000; 32 banks $1,030 to $1,400; 
$2-to 46 banks $1,500; 54 banks $1,600 to $2,000; 11 banks $2,100 to $2,400; 
$3-milli 19 banks $2,500; 21 banks $2,700 to $3,950; 15 banks $4,000 to $4,800 
-mullion ’ ’ ’ 5 banks $5,000; 4 banks $5,500 to $7,000; 1 bank $9,000; 2 banks $10, 000, 
1 bank $15,000; 1 bank $25, 000. 


8 banks under $500; 7 banks $500; 23 banks $550 to $950; 24 ~ $1,000; 
52 banks $1,200 to $1,500; 16 banks $1,600 to $1,800; 38 banks $2,000; 
8 banks $2,200 to $2,400; 25 banks $2,500; 35 banks $2,700 to $3,000; 
25 banks $3,100 to $3,700; 15 banks $4,000 to $4,500; 7 banks $5,000; 
12 banks $5,200 to $7,000; i bank $7,500; 1 bank $8,400; 4 banks $10,000; 
1 bank $12,000. 


6 banks under $500; 6 banks $500; 7 banks $700 to $900; 16 banks $1,000; 

36 banks $1,200 to $1,800; 26 banks $2,000 to $2,400; 26 banks $2,500; 

18 banks $2,800 to $3,300; 44 banks $3,500 to $4,800; 18 banks $5,000; 

694,525 , 14 banks $5,100 to $6,500; 1 bank $7,500; 3 banks $8,000; 1 bank $9,000; 
P 2 banks $10,000; 1 bank $12,000; 1 bank $25,000. 


7 banks under $1,000; 9 banks $1,000; 24 banks $1,100 to $1,925; 23 banks 

$2,000 to $2,400; 19 banks $2,500; 30 banks $2,700 to $3,500; 25 banks 

$5-to $3,700 to $4,700; 18 banks $5,000; 19 banks $5,100 to $7,000; 2 banks 

so $7,500; 5 banks $8,000 to $9,000; 3 banks $10,000; 7 banks $11,000 to 
$6-million ‘ t $13,000; 3 banks $15,000. 


4 banks under $1,000; 2 banks $1,000; 25 banks $1,035 to $2,400; 11 

banks $2,500; 31 banks $2,700 to $3,600; 19 banks $4,000 to $4,800; 15 

$6-to banks $5,000; 24 banks $5,200 to $6,000; 11 banks $6,500 to $7,200; 11 
$7-million , , , banks $7,500; 11 banks $8,000 to $9,500; 5 banks $10,000; 1 bank $12,000. 


1 bank $500; 6 banks $1,000; 8 banks $1,200 to $2,000; 7 banks $2,500 

18 banks $2,700 to $3,500; 26 banks $3,600 to $4,800; 10 banks $5,000; 

$7-to 16 banks $5,100 to $6,000; 12 banks $6,200 to $7,000; 5 banks $7,500; 

$8-milli 5 banks $8,000 to $8,500; 9 banks $10,000; 9 banks $10,500 to $13,000; 
ee ’ ’ ’ 1 bank $15,000; 2 banks $18,000; 1 bank $23,000. 


6 banks under $2,000; 4 banks $2,000 to $2,400; 4 banks $2,500; 21 banks 

$2,700 to $3,600; 8 banks $4,000 to $4,700; 7 banks $5,000; 17 banks 

$8-to $5,200 to $6,000; 7 banks $6,500 to $7,000; 3 banks $7,500; 12 banks 

$9-million $8,000 to $9,000; 10 banks $10,000; 7 banks $12,000 to $14,000; 2 banks 
$15,000; 1 bank $20,000; 1 bank $30,000. 


3 banks under $2,500; 4 banks $2,500; 11 banks $2,800 to $4,500; 6 banks 

$9-to $5,000; 13 banks $5,500 to $7,000; 4 banks $7,500; 14 banks $8,000 to 

$10-million $9,000; 7 banks $10,000; 6 banks $11,500 to $15,000; 3 banks $20.000; 
1 bank $27,000. 
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RANGE 
DEPOSITS | EXPEND.| SPENT | BANK | TURES 
$1-to 
$2-million 
$3-to $200 to 
$4-million $12,000 
$4-to 
$5-million 
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OUTLAY FOR BANKS REPORTING ( ‘Siti 


UMBER 
REPLIES 
LISTING | AMOUNT 


DEPOSITS [EXPEND.| SPENT 


$10-to 
$15-million $2,412,900 


$15-to 
$20-million 1,838,600 


$20-to 
$25-million 1,502,750 


$25-to 
$50-million 4,152,600 


$50-to 
$75-million 1,832,000 


$75-to 
$100-million 1,402,000 


$100-to 
$200-million 4,965,000 


$200-to 
$300-million 3,543,000 


$300-to 
$400-million 1,953,000 


$400-to 
$500-million 1,645,000 


$500-million 
and over 25,739,275 


12,948 


857,976 


$1,800 to 
$50,000 


DETAIL OF RANGE 


17 banks under $3,000; 29 banks $3,000 to $4,800; 21 banks $5,000; 49 
banks $5,400 to $7,200; 10 banks $7,500; 24 banks $8,000 to $9,500; 36 
banks $10,000; 55 banks $10,500 to $15,000; 19 banks $15,500 to $20,000; 

$25,000; 1 bank $26,000; 1 bank $30,000; 1 bank $35,000; 
1 bank $36,000. 


3 banks to $2,000; 4 banks $3,600 to $4,500; 5 banks $5,000; 17 banks 
$5,500 to $7,200; 5 banks $7,500; 7 banks $8,000 to $9,000; 23 banks 
$10,000; 24 banks $11,000 to $14,000; 16 banks $15,000; 14 banks $16,000 
to $18,500; 15 banks $20,000 to $24,000; 3 banks $25,000; 1 bank $29,000; 
4 banks $30,000; 1 bank $40,000. 


4 banks to $2,500; 2 banks $5,000; 10 banks $5,800 to $8,000; 5 banks 
$10,000; 19 banks $11,520 to $15,000; 26 banks $16,500 to $24,000; 7 banks 
$25,000; 5 banks $26,700 to $33,000; 1 bank $35,000; 1 bank $36,000; 
2 banks $40,000; 2 banks $50,000. 


3 banks under $10,000; 25 banks $10,500 to $15,000; 38 banks $16,000 to 
$24,000; 21 banks $25,000; 26 banks $26,000 to $30,000; 17 banks $31,000 
to $39,000; 18 banks $40,000 to $49,000; 2 banks $50,000; 2 banks $60,000; 
1 bank $70,000; 1 bank $100,000. 


1 bank $5,000; 5 banks $15,000 to $22,000; 9 banks $28,000 to $37,500; 
11 banks $40,000 to $48,000; 2 banks $50,000; 9 banks $53,000 to $65,000; 
2 banks $75,000; 2 banks $100,000. 


1 bank $25,000; 3 banks $27,000 to $40,000; 2 bank $50,000; 12 banks 
$55,000 to $70,000; 2 banks $75,000; 1 bank $80,000; 1 bank $100,000; 
1 bank $145,000. 


2 banks under $50,000; 2 banks $50,000; 13 banks $55,000 to $70,000; 
1 bank $75,000; 8 banks $78,000 to $92,000; 10 banks $100,000; 5 banks 
$101,000 to $120,000; 7 banks $125,000 to $150,000; 3 banks $160,000 to 
$175,000; 1 bank $200,000. 


6 banks $110,000 to $125,000; 3 banks $138,000 to $150,000; 5 banks 
$160,000 to $175,000; 5 banks $200,000; 2 banks $210,000; 1 bank $220,000. 


3 banks $120,000 to $165,000; 1 bank $200,000; 3 banks $213,000 to 
$230,000; 1 bank $250,000; 1 bank $400,000. 


2 banks $120,000 to $180,000; 1 Kank $200,000; 1 bank $225,000; 2 banks 
$300,000; 1 bank $320,000. 


1 bank $163,000; 6 banks $240,000 to $275,000; 4 banks $325,000 to 
$385,000; 4 banks $400,000 to $490,000; 3 banks $500,000; 4 banks 
$550,000 to $611,000; 1 bank $750,000; 1 bank $1,000,000; 3 banks 
$1,200,000 to $1,700,000; 3 banks over $2,500,000. 


Based on this survey, the Advertising Department estimates total advertising expenditures 


for ALL COMMERCIAL BANKS IN U. S. for 1960 to be about $172,000,000. 


) 
RANGE 
| AVERAGE OF 
EACH | EXPENDI- 
BANK TURES 
$500 to 
$ 9,105 $36,000 
$1,000 to 
| ($40,000 
= $5,000 to 
26,965 $100,000 
44,683 | $100,000 
63,727 | $145,000 
$30,000 t 
95,471 | $200,000 
$110,000 t 
217,000 | $400,000 
235,000 | $320,000 
$163,000 
to over 
$2,500,000 
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This Bank Visits Its Stockholders 


The Contact Program Gets Business, Too 


ANK of the Southwest, Houston, 
B Tex., has gone a step farther 

than the traditional “annual 
report to stockholders.” 

Believing that the 1,592 share- 
owners are interested in business 
progress, as well as new services and 
other major activities, the bank has 
instituted a continuous program of 
personal contact designed to give 
stockholders first-hand information 
about their equities. 

The stockholders visitation pro- 
gram is an activity of the Banking 
Relations Division and Elton W. 
Grant, business development vice- 
president, represents the bank as 
contact officer. Since the plan was 
inaugurated in August 1959, he has 
paid personal visits to approximately 
400 businessmen who own stock in 
the Bank of the Southwest. Their re- 
ception of the program has been 
highly favorable. 

While it is not possible as yet to 
measure accurately the results of the 
new program, there has been suffi- 
cient evidence of new business 
credited to the efforts of stock- 
holders to encourage new goals and 
objectives during this year. 

In planning the call program, a 
special stockholders file was set up: 
cards bearing pertinent information 
regarding the individual’s business 
activity with the bank. Confidential 
information is coded for the protec- 
tion of the shareholder. This infor- 
mation is consulted prior to a visit 
with a stockholder so that the officer 
is well informed on the services the 
stockholder is now using, and which 
services he would be likely to need. 


The Bank's Story 


While there is always a likelihood 
of “selling’’ the stockholder on addi- 
tional bank services for himself and 
his friends who may be prospective 
customers, the major purpose of the 
visit is to acquaint him with the 
bank’s achievements and goals for 
the near future. 

To aid in his talk with stock- 
holders, Mr. Grant carries a spe- 
cially designed brochure composed of 
charts and statistical data illustrat- 
ing bank progress (figures on cap- 
ital and surplus, total resources, de- 
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Vice - president 
Elton W. Grant, 
left, in charge of 
the Bank of the 
Southwest’s stock- 
holder visitation 
program, shows a 
shareholder’ the 
special brochure 
about the bank 


posits, etc.) ; the active officer call- 
ing program, including local and na- 
tional contacts; employee solicita- 
tion of new business which has es- 
tablished goals; high activity adver- 
tising, publicity, and public relations 
programs; the support of members 
of the board of directors and advis- 
ory committee who are business and 
civic leaders. Because the stock- 
holder may help to achieve the new 
business goals and thus increase the 
value of his holdings, he is invited 
to participate in the effort. 

As a case history, Mr. Grant cites 
a visit with a stockholder who heads 
a large firm that often brings in 
employees from out of the city. He 
offered to recommend our bank to 
these newcomers, and two of them 
opened accounts soon after. As a 
matter of fact, several accounts of 
new residents can be attributed to 
stockholders. 


Follow-up 


Following Mr. Grant’s visit to each 
stockholder, a letter from President 
A. G. McNeese, Jr., is a follow-up, ex- 
pressing the bank’s appreciation for 
the friendly manner in which he re- 
ceived the visitation program. 

Other special letters will be used 
this year to welcome new stock- 
holders, to inform on important de- 
velopments in the bank, to give 
reports to stockholders on whom 
personal visits would not be appro- 
priate (housewives, out-of-state res- 
idents), and to thank shareowners 
instrumental in getting new business 
for the bank, or who have opened 
new accounts. 

Another 1960 objective is the re- 
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SARA DELL BINION 


Mrs. BINION is in the Publications 
and Publicity Department, Bank of 
the Southwest, Houston. 


vision of the stockholders file to in- 
clude information which will reflect 
business secured from and through 
stockholders. The additional data 
will enable accurate and periodic 
evaluations of the program. 

Of the 1,592 stockholders, 954 wili 
be visited. The remainder are out- 
of-the-city or state residents, or 
bank employees. The newest holders 
have been visited first, as a starting 
point. And some who, it is felt, will 
be strong business contacts will be 
visited more frequently than others. 

Employees are contacted periodi- 
cally through the staff sales train- 
ing program which presents many 
of the topics included in the visita- 
tion, brochure. 

The Banking Relations Division, 
directed by William B. Black, Jr., 
vice-president, also embraces the 
Correspondent Bank Department. 
The correspondent bank record cards 
are being earmarked so that officers 
calling on out-of-the-city banks may 
contact stockholders affiliated with 
these banks. An all-out effort is be- 
ing made to coordinate activities so 
that every shareowner will be con- 
tacted periodically — personally, if 
possible. While Mr. Grant handles 
the bulk of stockholder calls, a num- 
ber of contacts are made through 
luncheon engagements at which the 
bank is host. 

The attitude of stockholders has 
been one of initial surprise, followed 
by sincere appreciation of a business 
which will devote special effort and 
time to make them feel closer to the 
business and its growth. The poten- 
tials appear to be highly encour- 
aging. 
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More people than ever share in the 
growth of the Columbia Gas System 


In 1959 over 3,200,000 homes and businesses used an all- 
time high of 736 billion cubic feet of natural gas deliv- 
ered, directly and indirectly, through the Columbia Gas 
System — 36 billion more than in 1958. 

Despite the prolonged steel strike the System deliv- 
ered more gas than ever to the growing industrial com- 
plex it serves in 7 states—-New York, Ohio, Pennsylva- 
nia, Kentucky, West Virginia, Virginia, and Maryland. 

The number of owners of the System grew, too. 
Thirty-two thousand more of them — 182,545 in all — 
were listed as stockholders of The Columbia Gas System, 
Inc. at year’s end. 

And the men and women who work for the Columbia 
Gas System, including those who operate the System’s 
pipeline from the Gulf Coast to the Kentucky-West Vir- 
ginia border, shared $79,000,000 in wages and benefits 
during the year. 


March 1960 


Here is evidence of the growing demand for a vital 
public service—the production, transportation and deliv- 
ery of natural gas—on which so many people depend 
for their daily comfort, convenience and economic bet- 
terment. For the complete story on the growth of the 
Columbia Gas System—and its continuing investment in 
better service for more people — write for your copy of 
our 1959 Annual Report. 


SYSTEM, INC. 


COLUMBIA GAS SYSTEM SERVICE CORPORATION 
COLUMBIA HYDROCARBON CORPORATION 
120 EAST 4ist STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


CHARLESTON GROUP: UNITED FUEL GAS COMPANY, AMERE GAS UTILITIES COMPANY, ATLANTIC SEABOARD 
CORPORATION, COLUMBIA GAS OF KENTUCKY, INC., VIRGINIA GAS DISTRIBUTION CORPORATION, KENTUCKY 
GAS TRANSMISSION CORPORATION ... COLUMBUS GROUP: THE OHIO FUEL GAS COMPANY, THE OHIO VAL- 
LEY GAS COMPANY... PITTSBURGH GROUP: THE MANUFACTURERS LIGHT AND HEAT COMPANY, COLUMBIA 
GAS OF NEW YORK, INC., CUMBERLAND AND ALLEGHENY GAS COMPANY, HOME GAS COMPANY. .. COLUMBIA 
GULF TRANSMISSION COMPANY . . . THE PRESTON Ol COMPANY 
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WEIMAN & LESTER 


John H. Crocker speaking on “Trust Possibilities in a Country Bank’ at the 41st Mid-Winter Trust Conference of the A.B.A. 
in New York. Others, left to right, Thoburn Mills, vice-president and trust officer, The National City Bank of Cleveland; 
John D. Hartman, vice-president and trust officer, Poudre Valley National Bank of Fort Collins, Colo.; W. F. Pralle, vice- 
president and trust officer, City National Bank and Trust Company, Oklahoma City; Noel L. Mills, vice-president and senior 
trust officer, Deposit Guaranty Bank and Trust Company, Jackson, Miss.; and Joseph M. Naughton, president, Second 


National Bank, Cumberland, Md. 


News for Country Bankers 


This department is edited by 
MARY B. LEACH of BANKING’S staff. 


Farm Management 
as a Trust Service 


HERE are some who believe that 

the amount of capital required 
to own and operate a modern, effi- 
cient farm may be more than one 
individual can be expected to accu- 
mulate in a lifetime, John H. Crocker, 
president of the Citizens National 
Bank, Decatur, Ill., and chairman of 
the Agricultural Commission of the 
American, Bankers Association, said 
in a discussion of “Trust Possibil- 
ities in a Country Bank” before the 
A.B.A.’s 41st Mid-Winter Trust Con- 
ference in New York. 

Continuing, Mr. Crocker said, in 
part: 

With the increased total farm invest- 
ment, one of our major problems is the 
transfer of farm ownership from one 
generation to another. The severity of 
inheritance and gift taxes in those 
cases with one heir is well known. If 
there are several heirs, continuity of 
management becomes a problem, since 
one must buy out the others. The divi- 
sion of a unit so that each heir may 
have his portion is considered obsolete 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 76) 
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Current Agricultural Situation 


Prices received by farmers firmed in January, increasing about 1% from 
December. Meat animal prices increased about 5% along with higher quo- 
tations for oranges, lettuce, and potatoes, while those of dairy products, 
cotton, and eggs were lower. 


The downturn in hog production planned by farmers is expected to push 
prices above a year earlier next spring and they are likely to stay higher 
the rest of 1960. Farmers reported in early December that they intended 
to have 12% fewer sows farrow spring pigs than last year resulting in a 
spring crop about 11% lower than in 1959, but about the same as in 1958. 


A record number of cattle were on feed in 26 states on January 1, 1960, 
some 9% more than a year ago, indicating that prices this winter and 
spring will continue below last year. 


Low prices of eggs over the last year are likely to lead to reduction in 
the hatch of flock replacement chicks this spring. In January, farmers’ 
prices averaged 19% below a year ago. 


Prices received by producers of broilers increased sharply in December 
to the highest level in 15 months. Although they declined a little in Janu- 
ary, they were still above most of 1959. 


Feed grain prices in mid-January were 3% below a year earlier and they 
probably will continue a little below during the first half of 1960. 


Supplies of food fats and oils in the 1959-60 marketing year are esti- 
mated at a new record of 14.3-billion pounds compared with 13.6-billion 
pounds last year, but disappearance is expected to rise more than 5% with 
record exports. This will leave slightly smaller carryover stocks next Octo- 
ber 1. 

Exports of cotton in the current season are expected to total at least 
6,000,000 bales compared with 2,800,000 in 1958-59. 


Prepared by the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
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Ready Now for a New Decade... 


‘S© Great D-Series Tractors 
from Allis-Chalmers Research 


Research and engineering at Allis-Chalmers have greatly widened the application of 
new power principles for tractor users everywhere. 


Tractor work becomes easier, faster, more productive whether it’s used in 6-row 
corn farming or tobacco a row at a time . . . by grain growers, fruit and vegetable 
growers, or cotton and rice producers. 


Pictured here is the Allis-Chalmers tractor line for the sixties — from the 1l-row 
D-10 to the big-D-17 models. 


They typify the Allis-Chalmers approach to provide farmers and ranchers the kind 
of cost-saving power they need. 


Next time an equipment loan comes to your attention, you can sharpen your 
pencil with confidence if Allis-Chalmers equipment is specified. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS, FARM EQUIPMENT DIVISION, MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


March 1960 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 74) 


and not ‘compatible with the present 
need for larger, more efficient farms. 
Nor is the method a satisfactory one 
for the individual who is suddenly 
faced with a financial burden in taking 
over the farm. 

In many instances, a satisfactory so- 
lution to this problem lies in the estab- 
lishment of a corporate organization. 
It has advantages in that it provides 
a continuous supply of capital, conti- 
nuity of a going concern, and greater 
tax flexibility. It is a legal form of or- 
ganizing the farm, regardless of size, 
so as to provide greater organizational 
stability and capital flexibility. 

From the foregoing, it can be con- 
cluded that farmers should be con- 
sidered as excellent prospects for trust 
services. In too many instances, be- 
cause of the lack of proper estate plan- 
ning, we see farm units broken up into 
smaller, inefficient units in order to 
settle estates. When this occurs, op- 
erating costs are increased and opti- 
mum output is not achieved... . 

An adequately trained farm manage- 
ment specialist is essential for a bank 
with management service. Many banks 
already have agriculturally trained 
personnel on their staffs to handle their 
farm credit work and agricultural re- 
lations activities. Some of these men 
could be utilized effectively in perform- 
ing farm management duties for the 
trust department. 

The number of farms that can be 
managed by one man will vary depend- 
ing upon the size of the farms, the 
number of tenants involved, the types 
of farming practiced, the distance be- 
tween farms, and the office organiza- 
tion. One bank offering farm manage- 
ment service believes that a farm 
manager should be able to service 50 
farms, providing they are within a ra- 
dius of 50 miles from the bank. Other 
banks agree that one farm manager 
should be able to service 6,000 to 7,000 
acres. It is conceded to be profitable, 
in many instances, to go a greater dis- 
tance from the bank, however, in order 
to manage a large tract of land. 

In our own bank, our farm manage- 
ment department manages 152 farms, 
totaling in excess of 40,000 acres. In 
addition to the manager, we have three 
field men, all having been born and 
raised on the farm, all graduates of 
“ag” schools, and all with previous 
farming experience. Farms under our 
management are located within a 100- 
mile radius of Decatur, and our sched- 
ule calls for a visit to each farm by 
one of the field men at intervals of not 
more than three weeks. We feel that 
such careful and continuous attention 
is necessary, considering that we have 
the management responsibility of a 
$20,000,000 investment. 
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Winners of New 
Jersey State 
Leadership 
Awards hold 4-H 
Club Revere 
bowls presented 
to them by the 
New Jersey Bank- 
ers Association at 
the Farmer- 
Banker luncheon 
in Trenton. Left 
to right, William 
R. Young, vice- 
president, Hun - 


terdon County National Bank, Flemington, and chairman, NJBA’s Committee on 

Agriculture; Richard Coates, Somerville; Louisa Frances Bauer, Flemington; 

Edward Wuerker, Cape May; Constance E. Price, Richwood; and Rollyn P. Win- 
ters, State 4-H Club leader, Rutgers—The State University, New Brunswick 


Records and reports are a vital part 
of a good farm management service. 
Written reports are necessary so that 
all parties concerned are aware of the 
progress being made under the man- 
agement plan. . For a complete 
listing of various forms used by banks 
over the country in their farm manage- 
ment work, I recommend the publica- 
tion, Farm Management by Banks, 
published by our Agricultural Commis- 
sion a few years back. 

As I have indicated, the management 
of a farm is a large responsibility, and 
a bank should be adequately compen- 
sated for this additional responsibility. 
State statutes should be studied to de- 
termine what charges are permissible. 


The New Jersey BA’s 
Farmer-Banker Luncheon 


_ year during Farmers Week 
in New Jersey the bankers and 
farmers get together on one day for 
lunch, and it is more like a family 
reunion than a business meeting. 
Bigger and better each year is the 


CCC Interest Certificates 


HE Commodity Credit Corpora- 

tion announces an offer to sell 
banks and trust companies Special 
Series Certificates of Interest repre- 
senting an interest in price-support 
commodity loans. Théy earn inter- 
est at the rate of 4% and mature on 
August 1, but may be redeemed 
prior to maturity at any Federal Re- 
serve bank or branch by giving 15 
days’ notice. 

This offer is on a continuing basis. 
Applications should be addressed to 
Controller, Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration, USDA, Washington 25, D. C. 


only way to describe this 13th and 
latest occasion for these friendly 
annual gatherings. With some in- 
formal handshaking before, then 
lunch, then some prizes for some 
outstanding 4-H’ers, a short speech 
or two—that just about sums up 
the program, but the atmosphere of 
the whole meeting is something spe- 
cial. 

Farmers Week itself is rather un- 
usual although some other states 
have similar programs. This is the 
89th annual Farmers Week for New 
Jersey. Six days are filled with meet- 
ings on all phases of agriculture in 
this part of the country. The pro- 
gram is sponsored by the New Jer- 
sey Department of Agriculture in 
cooperation with several other state 
farm agencies and associations. 

The farmer - banker luncheon is 
sponsored by the Committee of Agri- 
culture of the New Jersey Bankers 
Association. This year the chairman 
of the committee, Willard Young, 
vice-president of the Hunterdon 
County National Bank, presided and 
President J. Milton Featherer, who 
is executive vice-president, Penn’s 
Grove National Bank and Trust Co., 
presented the awards to the 4-H boys 
and girls. The association also pays 
the expenses of the winners on a 
trip to Washington, D. C. 


Coordinated Trust Plan 
Explained by A. Key Foster 


VERY so-called “country bank” 
needs to be able to offer trust 
services to its customers, according 
to A. Key Foster, attorney at law, 
Birmingham, Ala., who 30 years ago 
originated the “Coordinated Trust 
Plan” by which small and large 
. (CONTINUED ON PAGE 98) 
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Before starting construction of new milling facilities, Marvin E. Duncan, 
president of Crafton-Duncan, Inc., discussed plans with Banker Cooper (left). 


“A TO OUR PURINA DEALER HELPED 


DEVELOP ONE OF OUR BEST ACCOUNTS” 
—says H. Lee Cooper, President, 


The Ohio Valley National Bank of Henderson, Kentucky 


‘“‘When our Bank financed the start 
of our present Purina Dealership, 
it marked the beginning of a firm 
that has become one of our best 
customers,”’ says Mr. Cooper. “It 
also was the start of a service es- 
sential to farmers in this grain- and 
livestock-producing area. 


‘Since making the original loan, 
we have financed the purchase of 
new equipment, provided working 
capital when needed and supported 
the firm’s expansion including the 
new mill completed early this year. 


“We feel that our association with 
our Purina Dealer has been a com- 
munity service as well as good 
business for our Bank. To get the 
best results in marketing grain ‘on 


the hoof,’ our farmers need their 
grain ground with concentrates. 
Thus, the Dealer’s service helps 
farmers get higher incomes which, 
in turn, means better business for 
our merchants and for our Bank.” 


* * * * 


The Ohio Valley National Bank of 
Henderson serves an area extending 
about 50 miles from Henderson in 
each direction. Practically all of its 
business is directly or indirectly agri- 
cultural. The Bank has a full-time 
agricultural specialist who heads its 
Farm Management Department and 
gives advisory service to farmers. The 
Bank makes production loans, direct 
to farmers, on cattle and hogs. It has 
had no losses on such financing. 


SERVICE 


PURINA ...vourR PARTNER IN SERVING ANIMAL AGRICULTURE 
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POSTDATED CHECKS 


California bank held not liable 
for prepaying postdated check. 
A DRAWEE bank should not pay a 
check prior to the date it bears 
because of the danger of disputes, 
litigation, and loss, which might re- 
sult from such prepayment. A bank 
recently found itself involved in 
litigation because it prepaid a post- 
dated check. Fortunately, under the 
circumstances, it was held not liable. 
Here’s what happened. Several 
checks were signed in blank by the 
drawers and delivered by them to 
their office manager, whose duties 
included filling in the checks to pay 
the drawers’ obligations. The man- 
ager had a power of attorney which 
gave him “complete authority and 
control of the affairs of the [draw- 
ers’] business.” 
On a Friday afternoon, the man- 


BANK LAW NEWS 


Postdated Checks—Branch 
Banks—Other Cases 


ager handed one of the checks to 
the drawers’ secretary, instructing 
her to fill in the date, with his name 
as payee. She dated the check for 
the following day. He then filled in 
the amount of the check and, some- 
time between 3 P.M. and 6 P.M., pro- 
ceeded to the drawee bank, produced 
evidence of his identity and the 
power of attorney, stated that he 
needed the money for payroll pur- 
poses, and received cash for the 
amount of the check. He didn’t show 
up for work on Monday, nor there- 
after. 

In seeking to recover the amount 
of the check from the bank, the 
drawers contended that the bank was 
negligent in prepaying the postdated 
check. The bank argued that the loss 
occurred as a result of the drawers’ 
act of signing the checks in blank 
and delivering them to their man- 
ager, who fraudulently filled in the 


Question Box 


A PROMISSORY note provided that it was “subordinate and subject 
in right of payment to the prior payment in full of any and all indebted- 
ness of the maker” to others, whether the indebtedness was “now ewxist- 


ing or hereafter existing.” 


Is the note negotiable? 


No. New York court held that the promise to pay was not uncon- 
ditional. Fein v. Thompson-Starrett Co. (N. Y. Sup. Ct.) 192 N. Y. S. 


(2d) 762. 


As part of his scheme to swindle the Federal Government, a man filed 
false income tax returns, with claims for refunds, under fictitious names. 
After receiving the refund checks, he endorsed them in the names of the 
fictitious payees. Is he guilty of forgery under the Federal statute? 


Yes. The Federal Court of Appeals for the 9th Circuit ruled that 
the signing of a fictitious name, with fraudulent intent, is as much a 
forgery as if the name used was that of an existing person. Hanson v. 
U.S. (C.A., 9th Circuit) 271 Fed. (2d) 791. 


blanks. Judgment was rendered for 
the bank. 

The court conceded that the bank 
was not wholly free from negligence 
in paying the check. However, said 
the court, the drawers’ negligence 
was the “proximate” or true cause of 
the loss. By clothing their office 
manager with apparent ownership 
of the check, the drawers enabled 
him to perpetrate the fraud, and 
they had to bear the loss. Wright 
v. Bank of America (Cal. App.) 1 
Cal. Rptr. 202. 


BRANCH BANKS 


Wisconsin branch bank estab- 
lished prior to 1909 may be 
moved from one location to an- 
other within the same city. 


NDER the provisions of Stat. 
(1957) §221.04(1) (f), the es- 
tablishment of branch banks or of- 
fices is prohibited in Wisconsin. This 
prohibition, however, does not apply 
to any branch bank or office estab- 
lished and maintained prior to May 
14, 1909. 

The Wisconsin Supreme Court was 
recently confronted with this ques- 
tion: did the above mentioned stat- 
ute prohibit the removal of a branch 
bank, established in 1904, from one 
location to another in the same city? 
The court ruled that the change of 
location was permissible. 

The Wisconsin, bank commissioner 
had, previous to the change of lo- 
cation, informed the bank that the 
removal of the branch office to the 
new location would not violate the 
provisions of the statute. 

The court noted that in 1917 the 
Wisconsin Attorney General had 

_ (CONTINUED ON PAGE 80) 
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This booklet presents the many services 
we provide for our corres 


Pondent banks, 
is yours for the asking, 


MANUFACTURERS TRUST COMPANY 


44 Wall Street, New York 15, N. Y. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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WANT HELP FROM 
A SPIRIT? 


I don’t mean a genie from a magic bottle, nor that stuff 

you pour from not-so-magic bottles. I mean Christmas spirit 
—which can be mighty helpful. With the aid of my 
Christmas Clubs, many financial institutions have translated 
this spirit into solid business for themselves. Here’s how! 


My Christmas Clubs bring people in. They discover 

other services and become regular customers. Many deposit 
part or all their Christmas money in savings accounts. 
And you just can’t find better goodwill builders. 


Get the most from this spirit with Rand M¢Nally’s Club. With 
their complete service ...their beautifully-made and 
carefully-printed materials .. your Club is bound to be 
successful and keep growing. 


For samples and full 

information, drop a line to: 

Rand MCNally & Company, T 
Christmas Club Division, mn | 


Box 7600, Chicago 80. 


405 Park Avenue, New York 22, es 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 78) 


ruled that a state bank had the ay. 
thority to move one of its branches 
legally in existence from one loca- 
tion to another in the same city, 

Thus, said the court, “for more 
than 40 years we have had an, ad- 
ministrative construction of this 
statute relative to branch banks es- 
tablished prior to 1909 by the bank- 
ing department upon the advice of 
the attorney general that such 
branch banks are permitted a change 
in location within the particular mu- 
nicipality specified in the charter as 
the location of said bank. In the 
case of an ambiguous statute, and 
we deem the one before us to be 
such, administrative construction 
over a long period is entitled to 
great weight.” 

So, concluded the court, it found 
no statutory prohibition against the 
removal of the branch in question, 
State v. Marshall & IIlsley Bank 
(Wis.) 99 N.W. (2d) 105. 


BRIEF NOTES ON 
OTHER CASES 


Assumption of mortgage. In Wis- 
consin, acceptance by grantee of a 
deed containing an assumption of 
mortgage clause imposes personal 
liability on grantee to pay mortgage 
debt; assumption agreement is not 
within statute of frauds and, there- 
fore, deed need not be signed by 
grantee to charge him with personal 
liability. Beacon Fed. S. & L. Ass’n 
v. Panoramic Enterprises (Wis.) 99 
N.W. (2d) 696. 


Holder in due course. New York 
bank held to be holder in good faith 
of note for which it paid full face 
value before maturity although, 314 
months before the payment, the 
bank had received verbal notice from 
maker that payee had tricked him 
into signing note. First National 
Bank of Odessa v. Fazzari (Schuyler 
Cty. Ct., N.Y.).193 N.Y.S. (2d) 367. 


Confidential communications. New 
York Banking Law §36(10), pro- 
vides that banking department ex- 
amination reports are confidential 
communications, not subject to sub- 
poena, and shall not be made public 
unless, in superintendent’s judgment, 
publication will serve ends of jus- 
tice. Court. ruled that department 
letter which accompanied examina- 
tion: report to bank was also a con- 
fidential communication and could 
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not be used in evidence without de- 
partment’s consent. Clark v. Flynn 
(N.Y. App. Div.) 193 N.Y. Supp. 
(2d) 401. 


Books and records. National bank 
located in New York was required 
to comply with Internal Revenue 
summons to produce records relating 
to account of depositor under in- 
vestigation although records were at 
branch in Panama. Decision reverses 
case reported in January 1959 issue 
of BANKING. First Nat. City Bank 
of N.Y. v. Internal Revenue Service 
(C.A., N.Y.) 271 Fed. (2d) 616. 


Statute of limitations. In Florida, 
where bank pays check bearing 
forged endorsement of payee, stat- 
ute of limitations with respect to 
drawer’s right of action against 
drawee bank for paying the check 
begins to run from the discovery of 
the forgery by the drawer, unless 
it can be shown that the forgery 
would have been discovered at an 
earlier time if the drawer had ex- 
ercised ordinary business care. Ed- 
gerly v. Schuyler (Fla. App.) 113 
So. (2d) 737. 


Personal injuries to bank cus- 
tomer. Bank held liable for injuries 
sustained by customer who, after 
taking one step backward from 
teller’s window, fell into an open 
stairway without any gate, rail, or 
chain across the top of the stairway. 
Dickson v. Guaranty Bank & Trust 
Co. (Mass.) 162 N.E. (2d) 28. 


Endorsements. Florida court rules 
that notation on back of a promis- 
sory note, which provided that: 
“For value received I hereby assign, 
transfer, sell, and forever quitclaim 
all my right, title, and interest in 
the within note,” constitutes an en- 
dorsement, and not an assignment, 
of the note. Davis v. West (Fla. 
App.) 144 So. (2d) 703. 


Recovery of Federal taxes. Statute 
permitting action against United 
States for recovery of taxes illegally 
collected permits only taxpayer to 
sue. Therefore, bank which took as- 
signment of accounts receivable as 
collateral for loan could not sue to 
recover money, representing receiv- 
ables, seized by internal revenue di- 
rector for unpaid taxes owing by 
assignor. First National Bank of 
Minneapolis v. U. S. (Dist. Ct., Minn.) 
176 Fed. Supp. 192. 
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PRACTIMATION 


~ 


A new word, which means more than automation, 
for it is the custom-fitted application of today’s finest 
automation equipment to your particular needs... 


This announcement is a culmination of Friden’s years in integrated data 
processing. Friden’s assumption of responsibility for the most important 
phase of automation—its practical application. 

y The first step to PractiMation is a critical analysis of your office. Second, 
an outline of objectives for increasing its efficiency (without personnel 
changes). Then, consult your Friden man. He is an expert, and has solved 
a good many problems like yours. His help can be invaluable. 

Next, you need equipment that can be used by your present employees 
without special training; equipment which is sanely priced, easy to install. 
And, above all, equipment which is expansible with your business. 

Here are some good examples: for statistical reports. The Computyper and 
A. Friden SBT Calculator—the famous any good typist make up an entire billing 
‘Thinking Machine of American Business.” department. 

Touch-one-key simplicity. Performs more C. Friden ADD-PUNCH® (Model APT) —A 
steps in figure-work without operator deci- Data Processing machine, the APT produces 


sions than any other calculating machine a printed tape, and a punched tape for sub- 
ever developed. sequent processing. 
B. Friden COMPUTYPER® (Model CTS)— These are just three. Friden’s full line of adding 
produces a complete invoice in one operation 
with virtually no operator intervention. il en, alk” IDP 
Reads alpha-numeric data from tape, edge- 

Fie equipment can fully automate your office. Call 


unched cards, or tab cards; accepts varia 
fata through keyboard. Machine man today, or write directly to 
riden, Inc. 


also punches selected data in tape or cards 


iden 


FRIDEN, ING., SAN LEANORO, CALIFORNIA® SALES, INSTRUCTION AND SERVICE THROUGHOUT U.S. AND WORLD. 


© 1960 FRIDEN, INC. 
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The right kind of correspondent banking 

is like your telephone service. 

It gives you maximum service at minimum cost — 

and you can’t get along without it. 

You call on the Philadelphia area’s broadest background 
of correspondent experience and helpfulness 

when you Call 


THE PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL BANK 


ORGANIZED 1803. Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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BANKING NEWS 


Bankers Should Redouble 
Nuclear Attack Preparedness 
Plans, Says John J. McCloy 


Sees No Immunity to Attack by 
Virtue of Geographical Location 


Bankers of the country need to 
redouble their efforts to prepare 
against the possibility of nuclear at- 
tack or other large scale disaster, 
warns John J. McCloy, chairman of 
the Advisory Committee on Commer- 
cial Bank Preparedness, in a letter 
urging state bankers associations to 
help promote preparedness planning 
among the nation’s banks. 

Mr. McCloy, chairman of the board, 
The Chase Manhattan Bank, New 
York City, said that a recent report 
on the status of preparedness plan- 
ning among some 12,000 banks indi- 
cates the need for planning now “‘if 
the bankers of the country are to 
do their share in preparing the plans 
to keep this country functioning af- 
ter a serious nuclear attack.” 

Since its organization in 1956, the 
Advisory Committee on Commercial 
Bank Preparedness through its sub- 
committee, the Banking Committee 
on Emergency Operations, has pro- 
vided commercial banks throughout 
the country with instruction book- 
lets, which outline the steps to be 
taken. With Mr. McCloy’s letter was 
mailed a booklet prepared by the 
Pennsylvania Bankers Association 
covering a program developed for a 
“$5-million bank.” 

This study and others made last 
year, Mr. McCloy says, “bear out the 
contention that it is possible to 
establish and maintain an adequate 
preparedness program at relatively 
small expense.”’ 


FRS Cash System in Readiness 


At the national level, the Federal 
Reserve System and a number of 
large banks throughout the country 
have in readiness a system for sup- 
plying emergency cash to disaster 
areas. The individual bank prepared- 
ness program would include such 
measures as protection of personnel 
and physical properties, microfilming 
and storage of records, and provi- 
sions for continuity of management 
and alternate headquarters in order 
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Speakers and program planners at the 12th Annual National Credit Conference of 
the American Bankers Association in Chicago included John W. Remington, 
president, A.B.A., and president, Lincoln Rochester Trust Company, Rochester, 
N. Y.; William F. Kelly, chairman, A.B.A. Credit Policy Commission, and presi- 
dent, First Pennsylvania Banking & Trust Company, Philadelphia; Walter B. 
French, senior deputy manager, A.B.A., New York, and secretary, Credit Policy 
Commission; and Robert C. Tait, president, Stromberg-Carlson Division, General 
Dynamics Corporation, Rochester, N. Y. The conference was under the auspices 
of the Credit Policy Commission and was attended by 910 bankers from 47 states 


that bank operations in any disaster 
area could be resumed immediately 
within the first few hours of disaster. 

While many banks located in in- 
dustrial areas have realized the im- 
portance of preparing for emergency 
operations, industrywide cooperation 
in the program has lagged. 

“The most frequently mentioned 
reason for inaction is,” Mr. McCloy 
said, “a belief in immunity to at- 
tack by virtue of geographical loca- 
tion. This was surprising to us in 
view of the accumulated evidence | 
that no area, however remote, can 
be considered safe from the effects | 
of deadly radioactive fallout, or when 
there is the possibility that nuclear | 
weapons, through miscalculation, or | 
faulty guidance systems, might over- 
shoot or fall short of their targets, 
perhaps by many miles. Too many 
feel that it is only the large cities | 
on the seaboards of the country that | 
are likely to be attacked without 
realizing that in this nuclear age 
seaboards as such mean nothing. In- | 
deed today the interior of the coun- 
try, if anything, is in closer range 
than, the seaboards. 

“In the event of a massive nuclear | 


Giannini Public Speaking 
Contest Theme Will Be “The 
Banker —Community Affairs” 


“The Banker and Community Af- 
fairs” will be the subject for the 
public speaking contests which Amer- 
ican Institute of Banking chapters 
will hold during March, according 
to Joseph Schmedding, Bank of 
America N.T.&S.A., San Diego, 
Calif., who is chairman of the In- 


| stitute’s National Public Speaking 


Committee. 
The chapter contests for which 
this subject will be used are the first 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 85) 


attack, it will be essential that 
money and credit be made quickly 
available to help restore and sus- 
tain our economy. However, this ob- 
jective requires planning now—fol- 
lowing an attack, planning will be 
useless and, quite probably, impos- 
sible. If our banking system is un- 
prepared to meet this challenge, then 
our cherished American way of life 
may well come to an end.” 
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Trust Development School 
of Illinois BA Merges with 
ABA. Nat'l Trust School 


Will Be Conducted on Northwest- 
ern Campus, Evanston, Aug. 8-26 


The Trust Development School of 
the Illinois Bankers Association’s 
Trust Division will be merged with 
the new National Trust School, spon- 
sored by the Trust Division of the 
American Bankers Association. The 
merger will become effective at the 
time of The National Trust School’s 
session at Northwestern University 
in August. 

The announcement was made 
jointly by Charles W. Hamilton, 
president of the A.B.A. Trust Divi- 
sion, and Kenneth E. Cook, president 
of the Illinois Bankers Association. 
Several members of the faculty of 
the Illinois school will become in- 
structors at The National Trust 
School. 

Mr. Hamilton is senior vice-presi- 
dent and trust officer, The National 
Bank of Commerce, Houston, Tex. 
Mr. Cook is president, Du Quoin 
State Bank, Du Quoin, Ill., and a 
member of the A.B.A. Executive 
Council. 


IBA School Ran for 14 Sessions 


In the announcement Mr. Cook 
said, “The discontinuance of the 
Illine*s Bankers Association Trust 
School after 14 successful annual 
sessions was not an easy decision. 
However, it is recognized, in the in- 
terest of progress and the creation 
of a national school, that this was 
the right decision.” 

Mr. Hamilton said, “The Trust Di- 
vision of the American Bankers As- 
sociation, is well aware of the splen- 
did history of the Trust Development 
School sponsored by the Trust Di- 
vision of the Illinois Bankers Asso- 
ciation over the past years. We 
believe that it is to the best interest 
of trust business generally to join 
hands in the common cause of pro- 
moting the best in trust education. 


The Trust Division of the American, | 
Bankers Association pledges to the | 


Illinois Bankers Association that it 
will not lower the standard previ- 
ously attained.” 

The new National Trust School, 
designed to offer training in trust 
work on a level between that of the 
American, Institute of Banking and 
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Department 


Advisory Committee 
on Special Activities 

Agricultural 
Commission 


Committee for 
Economic Growth 
Without Inflation 


Council on Banking 
Education 


Country Bank 
Operations 
Commission 


Credit Policy 
Commission 


closure 


Semiannual report 
Developments 


credit conditions 


Farm Credit Studies—by states 
Irrigation Financing—a study 


1960-61 Catalog 
Textbooks: 


Bank 
University of Pittsburgh 


York University 
Negotiable Instruments 


problem 


Manual—Simplified Cost 
Banks—tevision 


booklet 


tions progress survey 


and credit outlook 
Department of 
Printing 
Economic Policy 
Commission 


tions 


Studies 


The Stonier Graduate School of 
Banking, will hold its first session 
on the campus of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Ill., August 8-26. 
It will offer courses in both trust 
administration and trust new busi- 
ness. 


IBA Applicants Eligible for N.T.S. 


Prospective students whose appli- 
cations for admission, have been ac- 
cepted previously by the Illinois 
school will be admitted automatic- 
ally to The National Trust School. 

Richard P. Chapman, president of 
The Merchants National Bank, Bos- 
ton, is chairman of the school’s 
Board of Regents. 


A.B.A. Mid-Continent Trust 
Conference to Be Held in 
Chicago on November 17-18 


The 29th Mid-Continent Trust 


Here are some of the projects now under way in the various depart- ( 
con 
Approz. 
Completion 
Type of Study Time 
Survey of commercial bank advertising (results) March 1960 ae 
Special series of radio announcements March 1960 
New issue “Timely Money Tips’—statement en- March 1960 Insta 
Co 
New statement enclosure on various banking services A continuing project 
on International Financial Spring 1960 
Semiannual survey of banker opinion on agricultural April 1960 
Agricultural Credit and Related Data June 1960 ‘ 
July 1960 Nati 
Fall 1960 Di 
Cooperative and Government Agricultural Lending Indefinite Publ 
Providing a Complete Financial Service for Agriculture Indefinite Ce 
June 1960 
Supervision and Personnel Administration by J. W. Summer 1960 
Hansen, vice-president, Seattle-First National 
Effective Bank Letters by Prof. W. George Crouch, _ Fall 1961 
Economics by Professor A. Anton Friedrich, New 
1962 Res 
Various booklets, leaflets, and speech material Spring 1960 
relating to different aspects of the growth-inflation 
Investment Fundamentals for banker schools May 1960 Savi 
Booklet on bank services for high schools September 1960 D 
Booklet on banking history for high schools September 1960 
Banker Education Programs study February 1961 
Analysis for Smaller Early 1960 
Profit planning (budgeting) guide for smaller banks Spring 1960 
Customer Analysis—Market Research Series No. 1 Spring 1960 
Privately Financed Development Credit Corpora- A continuing study 
Proceedings—12th National Credit Conference March 1960 
Semiannual survey of banker opinion on business June 1960 
Sta 
Information in Print—synopsis of A. B. A. publica- _—_ April 1960 I 
Revision of Commission’s series of six Monetary Indefinite ™ 


Conference, sponsored by the Trust : 
Division of the American Bankers ; 
Association, will be held November . 
17-18 in Chicago, Trust Division " 

President Charles W. Hamilton an- 
nounced. 
The conference annually draws ° 
trust officers from nine states. . 
The Corporate Fiduciaries Associ- . 
ation of Chicago will be host. : 
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Progress 


(Readers are requested not to write in for these items until their 


completion is officially announced.) 


Department 
Employee Training 
Committee 
Instalment, Credit 


Commission 


National Bank 
Division 


Public Relations 
Council 


Research Council 


Type of Study 


How to Train a Bank Proof and Transit Clerk 
How to Train a Bank Teller 


Annual study of instalment credit comparative ratios, 
portfolio diversification, terms, earnings, and 
expenses 

Bulletin on Financing Tuition Fees and Expenses 

Trends in Instalment Credit—1960; in cooperation 
with Research Council 

Financing Pleasure Boats by Commercial Banks 

Automobile Financing Through Dealers—a revision 


Revision of Manual of Laws relating to loans and 
investments 


Several additions to Speech Service for bankers ad- 
dressing public audiences 

The Problem Solver—addition to PR manual series 

Revision of PR manual, Your Banks Relations with 
Schools 

New Personal Money Management film 

The Banker Writes—addition to PR manuai series 

Education filmstrip on important role of com- 
mercial banks in American economy (in coopera- 
tion with Department of Monetary Policy) 


Customer Analysis—Market Research Series No. 1 
et 
On-the-Job-Service—booklet to assist in making 


savings and consumer loan services available to 
employees of business concerns at their location 


Savings and Mortgage Savings Statistics 


Division 


Proceedings—annual Savings and Mortgage Con- 
ference 

Simplified Cost Analysis Plan for Savings and 
Mortgage Operations 

Incentive Savings Plans—a revision 

Methods and Procedures of Computing and Paying 
Interest on Savings Accounts 

The Mortgage Bulletin—A continuing series—first 


issue 
Study on National Market for Conventional Mortgages 
Study on The Banks and the Urban Renewals Program 


Approz. 
Completion 


Time 


Spring 1960 
Late 1960 


Early 1960 
Spring 1960 
Spring 1960 


Summer 1960 
Late 1960 


Spring 1960 


Spring 1960 


Spring 1960 
Spring 1960 


Early 1960 


Early 1960 
Indefinite 


Spring 1960 
Spring 1960 


March 1960 
Spring 1960 


Early 1960 


Early 1960 
Late 1960 


March 1960 


Mid-1960 
Late 1960 


You, Your Mortgage, and Your Bank booklet 
Mortgage Handbook 


State Bank 
Division 
Trust Division 


Series of 52 Informative 
Newspaper Ads for Banks 
Announced by the A.B.A. 


The Advertising Department of 
the American Bankers Association 
has announced a new series of 52 
informative newspaper advertise- 
ments for banks. 

The ads, designated as a “tell and 
sell” series, address the reader di- 
rectly, explaining the bank’s services 
in terms of the reader’s own needs, 
wants, and problems—and cordially 
invites his banking business. 
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Condition and Operation of State Banks in 1959 


Handbook on Fiduciary Legislation 
1959 Personal Trust Assets Survey 


Fall 1960 
Spring 196) 


March 1960 


Spring 1960 
Summer 1960 


The ads, supplied in mat form, 
measure 2 columns by 7 inches each. 
The first bank order in each city in- 
sures exclusive use in that city. 

The Advertising Department an- 
nounced recently two series of news- 
paper advertisements designed to 
help banks take aggressive action in 
the savings field, and prepared in 
cooperation with the A.B.A. Savings 
and Mortgage Division. More than, 
350 banks already have ordered one 
or both of these. Both series are 
based on the theme that informed 
people put their cash savings in 
banks. One series of six ads features 
drawings of individuals of the type 
most people like to emulate. The 


S.G.S.B. Faculty and Course 
Administrators Will Meet 
in New York on March 3 


The Spring Faculty Meeting of 
The Stonier Graduate School of 
Banking of the American Bankers 
Association will be held at the Col- 
umbia University Club in New York 
on Thursday, March 3, according to 
Dr. E. Sherman Adams, director of 
the school. 

Faculty members and course ad- 
ministrators will meet at 10 A.M. 
to discuss various aspects of thesis 
panel examinations. Following a 
midday luncheon, major and sub- 
major groups will meet individually 
to complete the necessary work on 
their outlines and schedules. 

The 1960 resident session of the 
S.G.S.B. will be held at Rutgers— 
The State University, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., from June 13 to 24. 


Giannini Speaking Contest 
Theme: Community Affairs 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 83) 


step in selecting contestants for the 
Institute’s 34th Annual National 
Public Speaking Contest for the A. 
P. Giannini Educational Endowment 
prizes on May 30 in Boston at the 
annual A.I.B convention. By means 
of chapter eliminations, A.I.B. chap- 
ters will choose the single contestant 
each is permitted to enter in its re- 
spective district public speaking con- 
test. There will be 12 district con- 
tests in various sections of the 
country, and winners in each of the 
12 districts will then compete in the 
semifinals in Boston on the Sunday 
prior to the opening of the conven- 
tion, with six people becoming con- 
testants in the final contest. 

The entire 1960 public speaking 
program is using “The Banker and 
Public Affairs” as its general theme, 
with specific subjects on this theme 
used as the basis for each level of 
the competition. The specific topic 
to be used in the district contests 
will be announced on or about April 
1, and the one for the semifinal and 
final contests following the district 
contests. 


other series features photographs in- 
stead of drawings, and is projected 
in a lighter vein. 
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Instalment Credit 


“Disclosure bill’’ 
entered in 


both houses 


Credit unions— 
fastest growing 
lenders today 


Used car sales 
up in late °59 


Spending grew 
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Senator Paul H. Douglas and Representative Henry S. Reuss have introduced 
identical bills asking that the Federal Reserve Board be responsible for a more 
stern “disclosure” rule covering all forms of instalment lending. (See also “Wash- 
ington,” page 36.) 


The bill in part proclaims that “any person engaged in the business of extend- 
ing credit shall furnish to each person to whom such credit is extended ...a 
clear statement in writing in accordance with the rules and regulations which the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve Board shall prescribe setting forth the 
total amount of the finance charges to be borne by such a person in connection 
with such extension of credit and stating the percentage that such amount bears 
to the outstanding principal obligation on unpaid balance in terms of simple an- 
nual interest.” 


Comment from John Donoghue, editor of the Bank Director’s Letter in Wash- 
ington, D. C.: “Neither the borrower nor the lender will be made to feel any bet- 
ter if it becomes necessary to proclaim that by agreeing to a 6% discount on an 
auto loan paid back during 12 months the borrower is actually hiring money at 
12%.” 


Warning! Watch the fastest growing consumer credit agency in this country!— 
the third largest instalment lender today, says the executive secretary of the 
South Dakota Bankers Association, is the credit union. 


As Carl Bahmeier, just a short time back, quoted from a credit union publica- 
tion to the A.B.A. National Credit Conference: “The banking and finance industry, 
especially in the field of instalment lending, is bound by tradition with self-imposed 
rules and regulations. It thus becomes increasingly difficult for this industry to 
gear itself to the fast changing economy in which we live.” 

And, “Credit unions are the most flexible mechanism available for people today 
in the savings and lending industry.” 


Yes and no to these observations, from the tenor of the times. Banks don’t 
seem so inflexible, what with charge account banking, line-of-credit, drive-ins, 
walk-throughs, and what else these days. They very rarely make the effort to get 
into plants and factories the way credit unions do; they often offer bank-by-mail, 
but very little automatic out-of-salary banking or loan payments. Flexibility is 
there, all right; many bankers are beginning to realize that it just needs to be 
applied creatively in the right competitive directions. 


© © 


The last word on last year and the auto situation: during the final quarter, the 
volume of instalment loans to car buyers shifted from new to used automobiles, 
thus benefiting dealers who were aided in liquidating their inventories, which, at 
the end of December, still had 100,000 more used cars than at year’s-end, 1958. 


According to the quarterly’ report of the Advisory Board to the A.B.A. Instal- 
ment Credit Commission, there was, as expected, a decline in new car loans, both 
direct and dealer; but a marked increase in used auto loans reflected an active mar- 
ket in this area. 


From the same report: “By the end of the quarter, the majority of the nation’s 
banks had adopted maximum terms of 60 months for ‘own plan’ home improve- 
ment loans; previously, banks had been evenly divided with maximum terms rang- 
ing from 36 to 60 months.” Terms on other loans have held steady. 


Instalment credit for the purchase of cars and other durables increased $5- 
billion. 
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New Youth Thrift 


Educational Program 


A PROGRAM of action for 1960 
designed to explore and develop 
ideas, aids, services, and programs 
in the youth thrift educational field 
has been announced by Jean M. 
Turano, chairman of the A.B.A.’s 
Committee on Youth Thrift Educa- 
tion and assistant to the president, 
The Trenton. (N.J.) Savings Fund 
Society. 

Under the program, the committee 
will endeavor to supply member 
banks with educational material for 
use in encouraging young people to 
save at banks of deposit. 

Miss Turano states that in its 
efforts to attain its objectives, the 
committee will work with educators 
at various levels of education, state 
bankers associations and groups, or- 
ganizations with similar objectives, 
and outside specialists and consul- 
tants. 

The Committee on Youth Thrift 
Education sent a _ congratulatory 
message to the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica on its 50th anniversary, in which 
it praised the Scouts’ emphasis upon 
thrift. 

The committee also adopted a 
resolution requesting that the sub- 
ject of thrift education for youth be 
included on the agenda of the March 
1960 White House Conference for 
Children and Youth. 


Questions 3% Ceiling on 


Commercial Bank Savings 


REFERRING to the need for en- 
couraging a larger volume of sav- 
ings deposits, J. Henry Neal, presi- 
dent of the New York State Bank- 
ers Association and of the Scarsdale 
(N.Y.) National Bank and Trust 
Company, said that the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System might reexamine Section 19 


of the Federal Reserve Act. Mr. Neal © 


was speaking at the midwinter 
meeting of the NYSBA. 

“Possibly, herein lies the means 
by which to check the escape of 
foreign and corporate funds into the 
higher-interest rate bearing securi- 
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ties,’ Mr. Neal added. “Under the 
Federal Reserve Act, the Board 
would appear to have the authority 
to permit banks to pay a more flex- 
ible rate on time deposits. Or per- 
haps the time may be approaching 
when the 3% ceiling should be re- 
considered, generally.” 


A Payroll Savings Plan 


A GREAT deal is being said these 
days by bankers about how to meet 
competition for the savings dollar. 
Payroll savings has been suggested 
by some as one of the ways to do 
this. In this connection, an article 
appearing in the February 1960 is- 
sue of the Savings and Loan News 
points up the success of one banking 
competitor—the Home Federal Sav- 
ings and Loan Association of Greens- 
boro, N.C.—with a payroll savings 
program. 

“Home Federal of Greensboro has 
operated 4 payroll deduction savings 
program since July 1957, roughly 
two and a half years,” reports the 
News. “This program began at that 
time when one local home builder 
gave the association permission to 
present its payroll savings plan to 
his employees. Home Federal pre- 
sented the plan and almost 50 of the 
firm’s employees signed up. 

“That was the picture at the be- 
ginning . . . . Today, however, the 
picture is very different. . . . Home 
Federal has more than 3,000 em- 
ployees of 40 firms saving regularly 
under its payroll deduction savings 


Savings promotion display of The First 
National Bank of Boston 


either way you're ahead when you 
SAVE at The FIRST 


Savings 


plan. And, what’s more, these 3,000- 
plus payroll savers are adding to 
their Home Federal accounts at the 
rate of $650,000 a year.” 

Home Federal Vice-president 
Ernest E. Ford is quoted by the 
News as stating that “while we 
signed up our first payroll savers 
about 30 months ago, the actual 
planning and preparation that led 
up to the start of the program began 
almost three years earlier, in late 
1954.” 

The forms used by Home Federal 
are illustrated with the article. 


Election-Year Promotion 


THE 1960 Presidential campaign 
is the topic of new promotion to en- 
courage savings accounts at The 
First National Bank of Boston. 

Rhodium-plated coin banks, one 
with an elephant’s head and the 
other with a donkey’s, are being of- 
fered to all new and current savings 
customers under the promotion 
theme “Pick Your Favorite ... 
Either Way You’re Ahead When You 
Save at The First!” 

The coin banks have a certified 
$6 retail value and will be sold by 
the bank at $2.50 to customers. They 
are also being offered to the staff of 
the bank at $2 each as part of the 
campaign. 

The entire promotion, which will 
run through this election year, will 
be carried on by window exhibits 
counter displays, and U-frame signs 
posted throughout The First’s 26 
offices in the greater Boston area. 

Savings tellers will handle all 
sales of the political-faced banks 
which will have the name of The 
First engraved underneath. 


Neal Joins Treasury Staff 


ACTIVITY among banks in the 
United States Savings Bond program 
was stepped up on February 15, 
when William H. Neal assumed his 
duties as Assistant to the Secretary 
of the Treasury and national director 
of the Savings Bonds Division of the 
Treasury Department. Mr. Neal has 
been senior vice-president of the 
Wachovia Bank and Trust Company, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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Mr. Neal, who is known as “Bill” 
to bankers in all sections of the 
country, has been connected with the 
Wachovia Bank and Trust Company 
in charge of public relations since 
1929, serving as vice-president from 
1934 to 1946 and senior vice-presi- 


“MANY people seem to know so 
little about the role of our commer- 
cial banks in mortgage finance that 
I would like to give you some facts 
and figures about our participation 
in this important field,” said John 
W. Remington, president of the 
American Bankers Association and 
of the Lincoln Rochester Trust Com- 
pany, Rochester, N. Y., before the 
convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Home Builders. 

Continuing, Mr. Remington stated, 
in part: 

“Home ownership will undoubtedly 
continue to expand both as to qual- 
ity and quantity, and so will dura- 
ble equipment inside our homes. The 
financial institutions which will pro- 
vide the credit for this expansion 
will, therefore, also continue to grow. 
Today this credit for residential 
mortgages is held largely by four 
major institutions. Of the total out- 
standing mortgages held by these, 
the breakdown is as follows: savings 
and loan associations, 35%; insur- 
ance companies, 30%; commercial 
banks, 20%; and savings banks, 
15%. 

“These percentages, however, do 
not reveal the true part played by 
commercial banks in community 
building, of ich housing is only 
one of the major factors. Good com- 
munities must indeed be built on a 
foundation of good housing, but that 
alone is obviously not enough. It is, 
in fact, only the beginning. Schools, 
sewers, roads, durable household 
equipment, etc., are also essential 
and need to be financed. As impor- 
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dent since 1946. He is a past presi- 
dent of the North Carolina Bankers 
Association and of the Financial 
Public Relations Association. 

He has been active in the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association for more 
than 30 years, having been a mem- 
ber of the faculty of The Stonier 
Graduate School of Banking for 
many years, chairman of the Asso- 
ciation’s Public Relations Council for 
five years, chairman of the Savings 
Bonds Committee for three years, 


Housing and Mortgages 


Role of Commercial Banks in Mortgage Finance 


tant as housing is, the total volume 
of credit is limited, and care must 
be taken to allocate some of it into 
school construction and the other 
things just mentioned or our com- 
munities will prove inadequate. 


Local Government Financing 


“In addition to financing about 
20% of all residential mortgage 
credit, the commercial banks are also 
very active in financing the credit 
requirements of local government. 
In June of last year (1958), the out- 
standing debt of state and local gov- 
ernment was about $55-billion. Of 
this the largest part (about $40-bil- 
lion) were local obligations. Much 
of this debt was used to finance our 
schools, roads, sewers, and other 
projects necessary to the growth of 


end a member of the Executive 
Council. 

Prior to his appointment he wag 
a member of the Savings Promotion 
and Development Committee of the 
Savings and Mortgage Division, a 
member of the Public Relations 
Council and of the Committee on 
Economic Growth Without Inflation, 

In recognition of his services, the 
United States Treasury in 1954 
awarded him its Distinguished Ser. 
vice Award. 


a community. The commercial banks 
held nearly 30% of it or about $16- 
billion; mutual savings banks held a 
little more than 1% or $0.7-billion, 
and savings and loan associations 
about 2% or $1.1-billion. 

“This credit that goes into build- 
ing our communities is not short- 
term money and therefore properly 
comes from, or is allocated to, time 
deposits. This applies to housing, 
schools, roads, and sewers, etc., and 
brings into focus the over-all impor- 
tance of savings and time deposits 
to commercial banks. If some of the 
commercial banks in the past seemed 
not to be greatly concerned about 
such deposits, it was because the ef- 
fective demand for family and com- 
munity credit has reached major 
significance only in recent decades. 


This Bank of America poster won first place in the “Local Classification” at the 
28th National Competition of Outdoor Advertising Art, sponsored by the Art 
Directors Club of Chicago 
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The commercial banks have about 
50°. of their savings deposits in- 
vested in mortgages, but in addition 
to that, they have 30% of such de- 
posits invested in local and state ob- 
ligations—80% of savings deposits. 

“The mutual savings banks have 
about two-thirds of their deposits 
invested in mortgages but only about 
2% in local and state obligations. 
The savings and loan associations 
have about 90% of their share ac- 
counts invested in mortgages, but 
also only about 2% of such accounts 


are put into state and local obliga- 
tions. The commercial banks, of 
course, are required by law to main- 
tain a legal reserve (5%) against 
their time deposits. Such reserves 
are frozen and cannot be invested, 
so must be eliminated as available 
funds. Not only do commercial banks 
invest 80% of their time deposits in 
housing and community building, 
but they also finance to a consider- 
able extent the credit requirements 
of builders and others associated 
with the building industry.” 


Quotes from A.B.A.'s Regional Mortgage Workshop 


HE Mortgage Workshop Meeting of the American Bankers Association 

in San Francisco last month was another link in the Association’s pro- 
gram of keeping its member banks fully informed on developments in the 
field of mortgage lending and in the related areas of housing and legisla- 
tion. It is the desire of the A.B.A. to furnish bank mortgage officers all of 
the information they need, a forum for the exchange of ideas, and to be 
an effective spokesman for them in the field of legislation. 

Besides the regional workshops, of which it is anticipated there will be 
three each year, the Association’s director of mortgage finance, Dr. Kurt 
F. Flexner, plans to publish periodically studies covering a wide range of 


topics relating to mortgage financing. 


Excerpts from the papers given at the San Francisco workshop and avail- 
able at BANKING’ press time are presented on this page: 


Mortgage Financing for 
Commercial Banks 


—Kurt F. Flexner 


THERE is no doubt that the de- 
mand for mortgage money will con- 
tinue to be great and become even 
greater in the years to come. 

In spite of the greatly improved 
quality of the mortgage as an in- 
strument of credit, weaknesses in 


organization and markets still pre- 
vail. These weaknesses are signifi- 
cant not only because they discourage 
potential mortgage funds from going 
into housing but also because they 
provide the rationale for Govern- 
ment intervention. In my opinion, if 
the conventional mortgage can be 
given national marketability many 
of the reasons given for the Govern- 
ment’s entrance in the housing field 


will disappear. Government inter- 
vention in what is basically a mar- 
ket economy should be avoided 
whenever possible when other alter- 
natives can be found in the private 
mortgage market. This is not only 
for ideological reasons, but rather 
that when Government spending is 
used as a substitute for private funds 
it has a tendency to subsidize an in- 
dustry. The housing industry per- 
haps more than any other major 
industry needs to benefit from tech- 
nological improvements and in- 
creased efficiency. Continued Gov- 
ernment protection would seriously 
interfere with the forces that make 
an industry more efficient in a mar- 
ket economy. ... 

Recognizing the need for develop- 
ing a strong conventional mortgage 
the American Bankers Association is 
currently conducting a study, the 
major aim of which is to help clear 
the way for establishing an organ- 
ization that would give the conven- 
tional mortgage national market- 
ability. We hope to have this study 
completed during the summer. 


Advantages of Mortgage 
Lending 
—V. R. Steffensen 


UNLESS commercial banks want 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 102) 


1960 MARCH 1960 


AUGUST 


May  30- 
June 3 
13-24 


American Institute of Banking, Statler 
Hilton Hotel, Boston 

The Stonier Graduate School of Bank- 
ing, Rutgers—The State University, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 

The National Trust School, Northwest- 
ern University, Evanston, IIl. 

86th Annual Convention, New York City 

9th National Agricultural Credit Con- 
ference, Denver Hilton Hotel, Denver, 
Colo. 


American Bankers Association 
Mar. 


Mar. 


7-9 657th Annual Savings and Mortgage Con- 
ference, Hotel Roosevelt, New York 
10-11 Agricultural Commission and Subcom- 
mittee on Agricultural Credit, Hotel 
Ponce de Leon, St. Augustine, Fla. 
21-23 Instalment Credit Conference, Conrad 
Hilton Hotel, Chicago 
May 12-13 Southern Trust Conference, Colonial 
Inn-Desert Ranch, St, Petersburg, Fla. 


June 
Aug. 8-26 


Mar. Sept. 18-21 


Nov. 14-15 
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State Associations 


— Robert Meyer Hotel, Jackson- 

ville 

Georgia, Cruise aboard S. S. Bergens- 
fjord 

Louisiana, Hotel Roosevelt, New Or- 
leans 

Alabama, Cruise aboard S. S. Bergens- 
fjord 

South Carolina, Cruise to Nassau 

Oklahoma, Skirvin Hotel, Oklahoma City 

North Dakota, Dacotah Hotel, Grand 
Forks 

Missouri, Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel, St. 
Louis 

North Carolina, The Carolina Hotel, 
Pinehurst 

Tennessee, Read House Hotel, Chat- 
tanooga 

Ohio, Sheraton-Gibson Hotel, Cincinnati 

Delaware, Du Pont Hotel, Wilmington 

Kansas, Topeka 

Texas, Texas Hotel, Fort Worth 

Pennsylvania, Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, 
Philadelphia 

Mississippi, Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi 

Indiana, French Lick-Sheraton Hotel, 
French Lick 

New Jersey, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, 
Atlantic City 

Massachusetts, New Ocean House, 
Swampscott 

South Dakota, Sheraton-Cataract Hotel, 
Sioux Falls, Iowa 


va Royal Nevada Hotel, Las Vegas, 

ev. 

New Mexico, Western Skies Hotel, Al- 
buquerque 

— Shoreham Hotel, Washington, 


California, Ambassador Hotel, Los An- 
geles 


Illinois, Palmer House, Chicago 
Arkansas, Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs 
Equinox House, Manchester, 
t. 


Minnesota, Leamington Hotel, Minne- 
apolis 

~ of C, The Homestead, Hot Springs, 

a. 

Idaho, The Lodge, Sun Valley 

New York, Lake Placid Club, Lake 
Placid 

Michigan, Grand Hotel, Mackinac Island 

Montana, Canyon Village Hotel, Yellow- 
stone National Park 

Virginia, The Homestead, Hot Springs 

Wyoming, Jackson Lake Lodge, Moran 

*New Hampshire, Wentworth-by-the-Sea, 
Portsmouth 

*New Hampshire Mutual Savings, Went- 
worth-by-the-Sea, Portsmouth 

Washington, Davenport Hotel, Spokane 


Wisconsin, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee 
*Joint Meeting 


4- 5 
4- 6 
10-15 


21-23 


25-27 


27- 
Dec. 2 


Colorado, Hilton Hotel, Denver 

Vermont, Equinox House, Manchester 

New Jersey Mutual Savings, Monmouth 
Hotel, Spring Lake 

Maine, Poland Spring House, Poland 
Spring 

Oregon, Sheraton-Portland Hotel, Port- 
land 

West Virginia, The Greenbrier, White 
Sulphur Springs 

Colorado School of Banking, Univ. of 
Colo., Boulder 

Central States School of Banking, Univ. 
of Wis., Madison 

Maine Savings Banks, Poland Spring 
House, Poland Spring 

Massachusetts Savings Banks, Poland 
Spring House, Poland Spring, Maine 

Nebraska, Cornhusker Hotel, Lincoln 

New Hampshire Fall Meeting, Mountain 
View House, Whitefield 

Connecticut Mutual Savings, Mountain 
View House, Whitefield, N. H. 

Iowa, Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des 
Moines 

Arizona, Pioneer Hotel, Tucson 


Other Organizations 


MBA Southern Mortgage Conference, 
Robert Meyer Hotel, Jacksonville, Fla. 

NABAC Eastern Regional, Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia 

Institute of Investment Banking, Univ. 
of Pa., Philadelphia 

MBA Western Mortgage Conference, 
Paradise and Jokake Inns, Phoenix, 
Ariz. 

NABAC Northern Regional, Schroeder 
Hotel, Milwaukee 

MBA Eastern Mortgage Conference, 
Hotel Commodore, New York 

NABAC Southern Regional, Chase-Park 
Plaza Hotel, St. Louis 

Independent Bankers Association, Hilton 
Hotel, Denver, Colo. 

Association of Registered Bank Holding 
Companies 2nd Annual Meeting, The 
Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va. 

NABAC Western Regional, Hotel Utah, 
Salt Lake City 

Consumer Credit Management Program, 
Arden House, Harriman Campus, 
Columbia Univ., New York 

NABAC School for Bank Auditors and 
Comptrollers, Univ. of Wis., Madison 

MBA 47th Annual Convention, Conrad 
Hilton Hotel, Chicago 

NABAC 36th Annual Convention, Hotel 
Statler, Los Angeles 

National Association of Bank Women, 
Annual Convention, Huntington-Sher- 
aton Hotel, Pasadena, Calif. 

Investment Bankers Annual Convention, 
"io Beach Hotel, Hollywood, 

a. 


All banking associations are invited to send in dates of their forthcoming meetings for this calendar. 
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Bright Future Foreseen 


by Trust Conference Speakers 


sounded by Dr. Marcus Nadler 

at the opening session of the 
41st Mid - Winter Trust Conference 
of the American Bankers Association 
in New York last month. After 
weighing the variable factors that 
will influence the American economy 
—and the world—in the Sixties, Dr. 
Nadler noted that “at the beginning 
of the decade the outlook is hope- 
ful.” 

Some of the reasons for hope, as 
seen by Dr. Nadler, who is professor 
of finance, New York University, 
New York City, include: ‘Monetary 
discipline has been practiced in spite 
of great political opposition and 
pressures. The increase in prices has 
slowed down, and the steel strike 
settlement provides for the smallest 
increase in the cost of producing 
steel since the end of the war. The 
budget for the present fiscal year 
seems to be balanced, and for the 
next year a surplus of $4.2-billion is 
envisaged. The people at large are 
beginning to realize that inflation is 


| NOTE of cautious optimism was 


MARY B. LEACH 


harmful to the economy as well as 
to many segments of the popula- 
tion.” 

A summary of Professor Nadler’s 
conclusions drawn in his address, 
“Investment Environment of the 
1960s,” may be found in BANKING’s 
Investment Forum, starting on page 
4. Also, excerpts from other ad- 
dresses may be found in this same 
section and in the Country Banker 
section, starting on page 74. 

Dr. Nadler’s optimism about the 
future was shared by speakers on a 
wide range of subjects during the 3- 
day conference. 


... the Next 40 Years 


The history of the growth and 
new developments in the trust busi- 
ness since the first Association trust 
conference in 1920 was traced by 
Charles W. Hamilton, president of 
the Trust Division, A.B.A., and se- 
nior vice-president and trust officer 
of The National Bank of Commerce, 
Houston, Tex. 

“Unlike many businesses and in- 


dustries, in this modern push-button, 
electronic, atomic age, the trust bus- 
iness is definitely not declining— it’s 
growing so fast and so soundly that 
it takes all our ingenuity and skill 
to keep up with it,” said Mr. Ham- 
ilton. “The reason for this growth 
is apparent if we look closely at the 
past 40 years.” 

Mr. Hamilton told the trustmen 
that “If you will follow the examples 
and precepts of the past 40 years in 
your conduct of the trust business, 
you have a wonderful 40 years in 
front of you. Most of us can wish 
only for the opportunity to hear the 
report on the next 40 years at the 
81st Mid-Winter Trust Conference in 
the year 2000. Those of you young 
enough to hear the report, make 
sure it’s worthy of you.” 


Topnotch Courses 


Trustmen were urged to send one 
or more of their “younger career 
people to take either the Trust Ad- 
ministration or the Trust New Busi- 
ness major offered at the first resi- 


Division officers and speakers at the opening session of the conference. Left to right, Robert G. Howard, deputy manager, 
A.B.A. and secretary, Trust Division; Richard P. Chapman; Merle E. Selecman, executive vice-president and executive man- 
ager, A.B.A.; President Charles W. Hamilton; Thomas H. Beacom, (in background) chairman, Executiye Committee, Trust 
Division and vice-president, The First National Bank of Chicago; Professor Austin W. Scott; Robert R. Duncan, vice-presi- 
dent, Trust Division, and chairman, Harvard Trust Company, Cambridge; Gilbert T. Stephenson, Pendleton, N. C.; Dr. 
Marcus Nadler; and Joseph H. Wolfe, who until January 1, was Trust Division secretary and now is vice-president and trust 
officer, The Merchants National Bank of Boston. 

Dr. Nadler received an engrossed testimonial from the trustmen to mark his twelfth appearance as a featured speaker at 
the trust conference. The testimonial named Dr. Nadler “Honorary Trustman in aeternum.”’ Mr. Wolfe also received a testi- 
monial in recognition of his outstanding leadership as secretary of the Trust Division, 1954-1959, 
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dent session of The National Trust 
School” by Richard P. Chapman, 
chairman, Board of Regents of the 
school and president of The Mer- 
chants National Bank of Boston. 
“Both,” he said, “will be topnotch 
courses, well worth the student’s 
time and your money.” He added, 
“We plan to limit enrolments to 
about 200 this first year, and while 
space is still available, time is of 
the essence.” The first resident ses- 
sion of the school will be held at 
Northwestern University, Evanston, 
on August 8-26. 


. Must Use Vision and Ingenuity 


“As our nation has been progress- 
ing along so many frontiers in medi- 
cine, science, sociology, and the many 
and varied aspects of business, the 
need for better trained and educated 
people has multiplied,” John W. 
Remington, president of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association, stated. 

“As we educate ourselves as trust 
people, we must use vision and in- 
genuity in discovering better ways 
to educate our customers in sound 
planning for themselves and for 
others,” he said. 


With a strong run-off from 

mountain snows, Arizona’s sunny valleys are now ablaze with 
Spring flowers ...yellow poppies, scarlet verbena, fiery ocotillo 

...even the giant sahuaro cactus sports lovely blossoms. 
To many visitors, the combination of this beautiful, wide open 
country, wonderful weather and our friendly, informal 
way of life reacts more excitingly than any Spring tonic. 
So...many of them decide to stay...and Arizona grows. 


JUST LOOK AT THESE TYPICAL GROWTH COMPARISONS: 


19560 
749,000 
$129,000,000 
$110,000,000 


Population 
Manufacturing 
Construction 


We'll be glad to tell you more. 


THE ONE BANK 


springtime 


1960 
1,300,000 
$550,000,000 
$500,000,000 


President 


SERVING ALL ARIZONA 


61 OFFICES 


Resources Over $600 Million 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Mr. Remington concluded by stat. 
ing that “one of the greatest oppor. 
tunities for those engaged in the 
trust business is to assist in the 
practical education of the beneficj. 
aries of inheritance so that they may 
become good citizens and use profit. 
ably and well the fruits of inheritance 
as they embark in their social, civic, 
and business or professiona] 
careers.” 


Judge Shortage 


“Justice in Need — Justice De- 
layed — Justice Denied” was the 
topic of an address by John D. Ran- 
dall, president, American Bar As- 
sociation, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

“We have an immediate, and al- 
most desperate, need for 43 new 
Federal judges,” said Mr. Randall. 
“It is, indeed, surprising, but true, 
that judicial facilities of the United 
States, expressly provided for in the 
Constitution, have expanded at a 
much slower rate than other ser- 
vices of our Government.” 

Mr. Randall said that “since 1955 
a concerted effort has been under 
way, led by the Judicial Conference, 
to increase the number of Federal 
judges.” He added that the Omnibus 
Judgeship Bill, which incorporates 
the recommendations of the Judicial 
Conference, and endorsed by other 
groups as well, has been endorsed 
by the House of Delegates of the 
American Bar Association. 


Growth without Inflation 


The response by all segments of 
the American people to the an- 
nouncement of the A.B.A.’s Commit- 
tee for Economic Growth Without 
Inflation—a long-range educational 
program—was quick and most en- 
couraging, said Casimir A. Sien- 
kiewicz, president of the Central- 
Penn National Bank, Philadelphia, 
and chairman of the committee. 

Mr. Sienkiewicz said that the ob- 
jectives of the committee “is to help 
promote economic growth without 
inflation, not by forced and wasteful 
means, but by encouraging efficient 
production, maximum job opportu- 
nities, and reasonable price stability 
in order to maintain the integrity of 
the dollar at home and abroad. 

“To that end,’ he said, ‘“‘we want 
to provide a source of information 
for the banks, their customers, and 
citizens in an effort to foster sound 
understanding of issues and their 
future implication.” 
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Conflict of Laws 


“Trusts and the Conflict of Laws” 
was discussed by Austin W. Scott, 
professor of law, Harvard Law 
School, Cambridge. Mr. Scott in- 
cluded these points in his talk: 

The American Law Institute is now 
engaged in preparing a revision of the 
Restatement of Conflict of Laws. 

Difficulties begin to arise where all 
the elements are not confined to a single 
state. The trust may be created by a 
resident of one state, the trustee may 
be a resident of another state or may 
be a trust company of another state, 
the property may be situated in a third 
state, the trust may be administered 
in a fourth state, and the beneficiaries 
or some of them may be residents of a 
fifth state. The question then arises 


which of the states is the one whose | 
law governs the creation or administra- | 


tion of the trust. It may, indeed, be 
immaterial, since the rules of law which 
are applicable may be the same in all 


the states. But frequently they are not | 
the same. It is true that the law of | 


trusts in all the states is based upon 
the system developed by the English 
Court of Chancery and received in the 
various states as a part of their com- 
mon law. But not infrequently, different 
rules have been developed in the va- 
rious states, partly by judicial decision 
and more often by statute. Thus there 
arise problems of the conflict of laws, 
problems of the proper choice of law. 


Opening and Operating 
a Department 


Among the interesting features of 
the conference program was an en- 
tire session devoted to “Opening and 
Operating a Trust Department.” 
Brief excerpts from most. of the 
papers given at this session are in- 
cluded below: 


Authority to Open a Trust Depart- 
ment: A national bank must direct its 
request for the requisite authority to 
the Federal Reserve Bank of its own 
district. Curiously enough, the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, whose office su- 
pervises all activities of national banks, 
may not grant trust powers. Section 


ll(k) of the Federal Reserve Act | 


lodges such authority in the Board of 


Governors of the Federal Reserve | 


System. 


Any state bank, insured or unin- | 


sured, member or nonmember, which 


wishes to offer trust services to its | 


community must apply first of all to 
the official agency or commission which 
exercises top bank supervisory author- 
ity within its state. Such authority is 
lodged by statute in a superintendent 
of banks, banking commissioner, or 
similar agency. Each such agency will 


naturally have its own application | 
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Bird’s-Eye View of Canada 


The monthly Business Review published by 
Canada’s First Bank gives up-to-the-minute 
analyses of economic events and trends in 
Canada. Your clients with present or potential 
interests north of the border will find it an 
invaluable “bird’s-eye view” of the Canadian 
business scene. If you would like to have one 
or more of your clients’ names placed on the 
mailing list for the Review—or if you would 
like to receive it yourself—simply write to our 
nearest U.S. office. 


The Business Review is just one of many 
publications and services the Bof M provides 
to help you assist your clients with Canadian 
interests. Whenever you need facts, contacts 
or services in Canada, the Bank of Montreal 
is at your call. 


Two Wall Street 
Headquarters 
For Canadian 

Information 
Through its New 
York Agency at 
this address, the 
Bof M places at 
your disposal the 
fact - gathering 
facilities of an or- 
ganization with 
800 branches 
across Canada. 


Bank MonrTREAL 
@anada's First Bank Coast-to- Coast 


BRANCHES IN ALL TEN PROVINCES 
District Headquarters: 
70 2 MILLION CAMADIANS 


NEW YORK: Two Wall St. 


Halifax, Toronto, Winnipeg, Calgary, Vancouver 
+ SAN FRANCISCO: 333 California St. 


, CHICAGO: Board of Trade Building; 141 West Jackson Blvd. 


Head Office: Montreal 


800 BRANCHES ACROSS CANADA + RESOURCES—$3,000,000,000 
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form, specified procedure, etc., for use 
in filing the formal request for per- 
mission to exercise trust powers. But 
it seems permissible to say that, in 
general outline, the necessary informa- 
tion which each state requires corre- 
sponds with what must be supplied by 
a national bank in its application to 
the Federal Reserve Bank in its own 
district. 


Administrative and Personnel Needs: 
So far as Regulation F is concerned, 
the personnel and the administrative 
needs are therefore four in number— 
a separate trust department, a trust 
investment committee, an executive of- 


ficer or officers, and competent legal 
counsel. 

. .. The needs would be different for 
a large city bank starting a trust de- 
partment than for a small country 
bank; . . . a trust department can be 
opened with the very minimum require- 
ments without any idea of operating 
a full-time trust department, but for 
the sole purpose of being qualified to 
administer the estates of deceased cus- 
tomers, anticipating that the attorney 
for the estate will do all the work and 
that the bank will simply cash in on 
the executor’s or administrator’s fees 
without having to do much. 

Such a department might be opened 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


Underwriter 


Distributor 


Dealer 


Corporate Bonds 


Common and Preferred Stocks 


Mutual Funds 
Equipment Trust Certificates 
State, Municipal and Revenue Bonds 
New Housing Authority Bonds 


U. S. Treasury and Federal Agency Issues 


EASTMAN DILLON, UNION SECURITIES & CO. 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


15 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
660 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 21, N. Y. 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND ¢ PATERSON ¢ READING e 
SAN DIEGO ESCONDIDO LA JOLLA 


Correspondents in 
RICHMOND e 
TORONTO ¢ MONTREAL ¢ SHAMOKIN ¢ GREENVILLE ¢ COLUMBIA ¢ ANDERSON e DALLAS ¢ FORT WORTH 


ST. LOUIS e¢ KANSAS CITY ¢ PITTSBURGH e 


LOS ANGELES 
EASTON 
VENTURA SAN MARINO 


BOSTON 
CARLISLE 


BALTIMORE HARTFORD 
NEW HAVEN e LAS VEGAS 
SOUTHERN PINES 


NORFOLK ROANOKE ITHACA 


purely for competitive reasons. In a 
trust department of this kind, a com- 
mercial officer can be given the title 
of trust officer and he would undoubt- 
edly be approved by the regulatory av- 
thorities, because as a qualified and 
experienced commercial officer he would 
probably be considered to have sufficient 
qualifications to be a trust officer. 


Systems and Machines: One of the 
first considerations in setting up trust 
records is a good filing system. Each 
trust account should have separate files 
such as legal, miscellaneous, income 
tax, investment, etc. There are several 
good filing systems on the market, and 
I suggest you work out the system best 
suited for your particular operation. 
As for original documents, they should 
never be kept in your working file. A 
good filing system will impress not only 
clients and professional groups, but 
will signify the type of work being 
done in your department. 


More Highlights to Come 


Panel discussions were conducted 
during the conference on ‘Keough 
Funds,” “Problems of Small Trust 
Departments,” “Problems of Medium 
Trust Departments,” and “Estate 
Planning.” A digest of these panels 
will be carried in the A.B.A. Trust 
Bulletin, probably in the April issue. 
All other prepared talks will either 
be carried in full or in digest in the 
March and April Bulletin. 

Included in this brief summary of 
highlights of the conference are 
these additional excerpts: 


Minimum Requirements for the Op- 
eration of a Trust Department: At the 
meeting of the A.B.A. Trust Divi- 
sion’s Committee on Relations with Su- 
pervisory Authorities in December. 
1958, the minimum requirements were 
offered as a possible means of assist- 
ing the smaller trust departments. The 
minimum requirements were presented 
to the executive committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Supervisors of 
State Banks and were approved by 
that body, and the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation was authorized to 
distribute the minimum requirements 
to all state banking departments. 

The Trust Division distributed the 
minimum requirements to all of the 
chairmen and secretaries of the various 
trust divisions of the state bankers 
associations. 


Selection of Trust Officer First Im- 
portant Step ...: If there is no one 
presently in the bank, or a local resi- 
dent, available for the position, then 
it will be necessary to bring in 4 
stranger. It would be my preference 
to try to get some one from another 
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trust department. The amount of com- 

nsation which you are prepared to 
pay will have an important bearing 
here. | would assume that for the same 
salary you would have the choice of 
getting the head of an already exist- 
ing trust department in a small bank 
or of getting a junior officer from a 
large trust department. If the head of 
a small trust department has been do- 
ing a good job, he should be preferred 
to a junior officer from the large trust 
department for the reason that he will 
have more experience in running a de- 
partment and should have a broader 
knowledge of trust work. 


Profitability: The small trust busi- 
ness is profitable to banks when culti- 
vated with especially designed services 
built around more imaginative uses of 
the common trust fund. If banking 
industry is interested in the profitable 
development of small trust business, 
it must first try to find out the special 
needs of the market it is trying to 
serve. Only then can it decide whether 
or not it is properly equipped to fill 
them. 

A small survey of 100 trust officers 
to determine what was the smallest 
trust business they would solicit re- 
vealed that 14 banks solicited estates 
of under $20,000 and nine solicited 
trusts of this size. 


Group Relations: There are now 102 
estate planning councils and life in- 
surance-trust councils in the country, 
with new ones being organized every 
year. Most of them include attorneys, 
accountants, life underwriters, and 
trust officers in their memberships. 
These are mutual undertakings, not 
an attempt of one group to ride piggy- 
back on the efforts of another. Their 
goal is better estate planning and bet- 
ter service to clients and customers. 
The members attempt to help each 
other keep pace with new developments 
in this field. 

If there is an estate planning coun- 
cil on your city, you should join it and 
participate actively in its affairs. If 
not, then I suggest that you organize 
one. 


Pension Plan Funding: Much of the 
changing accent in pension funding is 
due to salesmanship which exploits 
the psychology of that which is cur- 
rently fashionable—rather than being 
due to intrinsic merit based on any 
fundamental change in the underlying 
economy. However, you might say 
that substantial changes in stock val- 
ves and relative yields on stocks and 
bonds, for example, do lead to new 
sales techniques, regardless of how un- 
scientific or even unsound the fashion- 
able gimmicks may be. 

Because of the tremendous publicity 
which the banks have given to their 
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specialized investment services in re- 
cent years, and to the better informed 
opinions of counsel, accountants, and 
businessmen themselves, I do not look 
for the initiative to pass back to the 
insurance companies. Trust fund ex- 
ponents faced a far more difficult job 
when they first entered this field ac- 
tively, against the concerted efforts of 
the greatest sales force known. The 
trustmen have won on the merits of 
their product and education. .. . 


Clearing House Luncheon 

The New York Clearing House As- 
sociation, as is its custom, was 
luncheon host to the 2,361 trustmen 
from 45 states, the D. of C., and sev- 


correspondent banks. 


eral neighboring countries. Albert 
C. Simmonds, Jr., member of the 
Clearing House Committee of the 
NYCHA, and chairman, The Bank 
of New York, extended greetings. 
Gardiner Symonds, chairman and 
president, Tennessee Gas Transmis- 
sion Company, Houston, Tex., spoke 
at the luncheon on the gas industry 
as an investment medium. 

In the past 15 years, Mr. Symonds 
said, the natural gas industry had 
probably had a greater degree of 
growth than any other major in- 
dustry. “That growth is still continu- 
ing,” he said. ‘“‘The industry believes 
it will double in the next 10 years.” 


Your Kansas City Account Is Cordially Invited 


CITY NATIONAL BANK 


and Trust Company of Kansas City, Missouri 


10TH & GRAND « KANSAS CITY 41, MISSOURI 
Established 1913 * Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Teaching Banking in High Schools 


Mr. ERHARD is vice-president of 
the Fourth National Bank in Tulsa, 
Okla., and has taken an active part 
in developing the banking educa- 
tional program. 


Okla., are learning the fun- 

damentals of banking and 
credit in their classrooms this year 
under an educational program cre- 
ated by the Tulsa Chapter of the 
American Institute of Banking in 
cooperation with the Tulsa public 
school system. 

While it was the A.I.B. chapter 
that worked out details for the plan, 
members of the Institute in Tulsa 
are quick to point out that the pro- 
gram never would have got off the 
ground without the cooperation 
given enthusiastically by the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, the Okla- 
homa Bankers Association, and mem- 
bers of the Tulsa Clearing House 
Association. 

Now, with all those groups par- 
ticipating, the student “know your 
banks” program has_ successfully 
been flight tested through the first 
semester of the 1959-60 school year 
and officials of both public and paro- 
chial schools of Tulsa are eager to 
accept it as a permanent part of 
their curricula. 


H’o school students in Tulsa, 


Steps in the Program 
Here, in brief, is what is being 
done for the high school students: 
(1) Representatives of the city’s 
various banks serve, in rotation, as 
speakers before student classes. 


(2) Specially - written booklets, 
published by the Oklahoma Bankers 
Association, are given to the stu- 
dents in those classes. 

(3) The lectures are illustrated 
by the use of a large flannel board 
demonstration, graphically giving 
the students the story of banking 
and credit. 

(4) Special films dealing with the 
fundamentals of banking—furnished 
by the American Bankers Associa- 
tion and given to the Tulsa schools 
by the Tulsa A.I.B.—also are used 
in the classrooms. 

Heading the school program for 
the banks in Tulsa is Lois L. Neigh- 
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In order that the future customers of Oklahoma banks—the high school seniors— 

may know more about a free enterprise banking system, the Oklahoma Bankers 

Association has urged 100% cooperation of its members in making available to 

the state’s schools the association’s 3l-page booklet, “Your Oklahoma Banks.” In 

the picture above Mrs. Neighbors, right, reviews this booklet with Allie Dale Lam- 

bert, supervisor of Business Training and Student Placement, Tulsa Public Schools, 
and Dr. Hudson 


bors, vice-president of the National 
Bank of Commerce, who is chairman 
of the Tulsa A.I.B. Chapter’s Edu- 
cator-Banker Program Committee. 

Months of preparation for the pro- 
gram went into the committee’s 
work before the actual classroom 
work started last fall. 

“The clearing house banks of 
Tulsa which are financing the pur- 
chase of the Oklahoma Bankers As- 
sociation textbooks have told us 
they will back us all the way,” ac- 
cording to Mrs. Neighbors, ‘while 
school officials have offered their co- 
operation in any way possible to 
further the program.” 


Student Reaction 


In the schools, the program con- 
centrates on senior students in busi- 
ness education classes. During the 
first semester it was offered, 830 of 
the banking textbooks were given 
to the students, 25 flannel board lec- 
tures were made before as many 
groups and classes, and the special 
films were shown repeatedly in all 
city high schools. 

What do the students, themselves, 
think of the program? 

“They have been quite receptive 
to the flannel board presentations,” 


says Dr. Jess S. Hudson, assistant 
superintendent of instruction of the 
Tulsa Public School System. 


What the Instruction Includes 


The six films presented to the 
schools are “Pay To The Order Of,” 
“How Banks Serve,” “Money Talks,” 
“Using Bank Credit,” “How To Use 
Your Bank,” “Future Unlimited.” 

The basic talks given include: 

“Banks In Action,” “Using Your 
Commercial Bank,” “The Story of 
Money and Banking,” “American 
Banking Development,” “Banks Are 
Better Than Ever,” “Popular Mis- 
conceptions About Banks and Bank- 
ers,” “The Story of Credit,” “Bank 
Credit,” “A Career In Banking,” “Be 
a Banker,” “It Pays to Save,” and 
“Personal Money Management.” 

Co-chairmen of the chapter’s 
speakers’ bureau are Ted R. O’Shea, 
assistant vice-president, First Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Co., and E. A. 
Fitzgerald, vice-president, Farmers 
and Merchants State Bank. Virginia 
Domingoes, National Bank of Tulsa, 
is co-ordinator of the flannel board 
demonstration. 

President of the Tulsa Chapter 
this year is Mary Butler of the 
Fourth National Bank of Tulsa. 
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Drive-In drives out traffic problem! 


George T. Nelson, Assistant 
Cashier of Central National Bank 
and Trust Company of Des Moines, 
says, ‘The only way to handle 
the traffic was with a Mosler- 
equipped drive-in facility. We 
thought our new drive-in would 
handle the same number of trans- 
actions as the previous installa- 
tion. Instead, each of the four 
Mosler drive-in windows did the 
same amount of business! The 
four windows handled well over 
5000 customers in December.” 

Says Robert K. Goodwin, 
Chairman of the Board: “The 
basis for our phenomenal growth 
is warm customer relationships. 
Our customers needed the con- 
venience of a drive-in facility, so 
we gave them one.” 


E. F. Buckley, President, says, 
“We are most satisfied with 
Mosler equipment. The electri- 
cally operated deposit drawer 
efficiently serves small and large 
cars...even trucks. We used 
Mosler equipment exclusively. 
It’s trouble-free and has won 


many satisfied customers.” 


“This Mosler walk-up window really surprised 
us. Even though the main bank is just up the 
street, it averaged a transaction every two min- 
utes in the month of December.”’ 


Problem Solving — A Mosler Specialty 


From the largest bank vaults to 
the smallest safe deposit boxes, 
Mosler design and manufactur- 
ing experience is at your service. 
Write for information on any 
kind of customer convenience and 
protection equipment. 


“The facilities in our Mosler Drive-In Windows 
are so complete that each one is practically a 
branch office in itself. Their ease of operation 
keeps our tellers comfortable and alert.” 


The Mosler Safe Company 


Dept. A-360, 320 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


Factories, Hamilton, Ohio 
World’s Largest Builder of Safes and Vaults 


In Canada: Mosler-Taylor Safes Ltd., Brampton, Ontario 
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News for Country Bankers 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 76) 


| 
| 


banks could cooperate in providing 
trust services. Mr. Foster, who was 
formerly vice-president and trust of- 
ficer, First National Bank of Bir- 
mingham, spoke at the 41st Mid- 
Winter Trust Conference of the 
American Bankers Association. 
Every community includes people 
who find themselves considering the 
question of what will become of their 


estates when they are no longer 
available to look after them. A solu- 
tion to this dilemma, Mr. Foster 
points out, is a Coordinated Trust 
Plan. He said: 

Under the Coordinated Trust Plan, 
that I have advocated so long, the lo- 
cal country bank designates some jun- 
ior officer as trust officer and proceeds 
to apply for trust powers. From that 
point on, the procedure is as follows: 

The trust officer, who is chosen al- 
most exclusively because of his ability 
to meet the trust prospects on the 
proper basis, proceeds to spread the 
word among the directors and large 


are times when bankers cannot 


make available to a client the full amount of money 


desired. 


In many such cases Commercial Factors can assist 
the banker in rounding out a sound financial pro- 
gram. Whether on a short-range or long-range 
basis, on a participation arrangement or otherwise, 


we Offer a wide range of credit and financial serv- 


ices. These include— 


Old-line factoring 

Non-notification factoring 

e Accounts receivable financing 
Supplementing these forms of financing, we make 
funds available to our clients on a secured or un- 
secured basis to support inventory, for machinery 


purchases, plant expansion programs, mergers, ac- 


quisitions, etc. 


Our relationship with leading bankers has always 
been one of mutual profitability. We welcome in- 
quiries regarding our services, and will be pleased 
to send a copy of our current statement. Call or 
write directly to Mr. Walter M. Kelly, President. 


Commercial Factors Corporation 


One Park Avenue + New York 16, N. Y. 
Established 1828 


depositors that “our bank” is now qual- 
ified to render trust services under a 
Coordinated Plan with the ... Na- 
tional Bank of . . ., which bank has a 
trust department equipped to render 
every trust service that may be needed, 
He works out a time when the estate 
planning man from the city bank can 
come down and spend the day inter- 
viewing prospects of the country bank, 
The trust officer arranges these dates 
at proper intervals, and the prospects 
come in to the bank where the estate 
planning man from the city bank taiks 
to each one in turn in the presence of 
the local trust officer. Thus, the local 
trust officer rapidly learns the tech- 
nique of selling trust services, while 
the prospects are being sold. In addi- 
tion to such interviews every few 
months, the city bank agrees to place 
the names of the prospects of the local 
bank on the trust mailing list of the 
city bank to receive all direct-mail 
trust advertising from the city bank. 


How the Trust Plan Works 


Now let us see how this works. The 
country bank is qualified to perform 
most of the services as executor, such 
as probating the will, securing the is- 
suance of the letters of administration, 
handling the local real estate, voting 
the stock of the local corporation, ete. 
The city bank makes the estate and in- 
come tax returns; invests the proceeds 
of life insurance; takes control of the 
listed stocks, bonds, and cash; and sets 
up the bookkeeping on the account. In 
such a case as this, the city bank has 
no contact with the beneficiaries what- 
ever. A local lawyer drafts the will and 
serves as attorney for the estate. Lo- 
cal insurance underwriters retain con- 
tact with the estate; and after the tes- 
tator’s death, the commercial bank 
account of the estate remains with the 
local bank. 

The fees are divided on the basis of 
the work done. The local bank usually 
controls the division of work. 

The plan works best between a very 
large bank on the one hand and banks 
having no trust departments or ones 
that are very small on the other. For 
example, our bank has correspondent 
accounts from over 87% of the banks 
in the state. Most of these banks have 
no trust departments, nor are they 
interested in going into trust work. But 
they do want to have trust services 
available to their customers. As a re- 
sult of working with these local bank- 
ers, or at least. working in their com- 
munities with their knowledge and 
approval, we now have been appointed 
in some trust capacity by 250 persons 
from such communities outside of our 
immediate banking area. Of that num- 
ber, about 50 have some variation of 
the Coordinated Plan. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 100) 
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Lock into the profit opportunities 
in your bond account 


To realize maximum profit from your 
bank’s investment portfolio, you are in- 
vited to have an experienced Northern 
Trust Bond Department officer assist 
you in the selection and management 
of your securities. 

You will find him always abreast of 
current market conditions, and well in- 
formed on the use of U. S. Government 
and tax-free municipal securities. 


The 


Whether you would like bond invest- 
ment advice, portfolio analysis, assist- 
ance in the management of your bond 
account, or adjustments in your hold- 
ings for tax purposes, a specialist from 
our Bond Department will be happy to 
work with you personally at any time. 
Phone or write for full information. An 
officer will visit you in your office at 
your convenience. 


RUST 


BANK 


In the Heart of the Financial District * Chicago, Illinois * Financial 6-5500 © Member F.D.1I.C. 
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EQUALLY ESSENTIAL 


for Reliable Protection 
against 


FIRE, BURGLARY and OTHER HAZARDS 


and you get all with ADT 


e Central Station Services in principal 


AOT 


cities and surrounding areas. 
e Elsewhere, ADT-Maintained Systems, 


direct-connected to fire and police headquarters. 


Controlled Companies of 


AMERICAN DISTRICT TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


A NATIONWIDE ORGANIZATION 


Executive Office: 155 Sixth Avenue, New York 13, N. Y.. 


Signs of distinction, in excellent 
taste—from desk name plates to 
building facade letters. The 
impressive creations of U.S. Bronze 
serve the country’s leading banks. 
Yet the cost is modest. Write today 
for catalog and full information. 


UNITED «. 
OD 
Sign Co., Inc. . service. 


Dept. B, 101 W. 31st Street, New York 1, N. Y. 
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CHANGE 
MASTER 


Ideal for relief tellers or those who 
do not have automatic coin changer 


A complete, light, sturdily constructed cash 
drawer. with a cast aluminum six scoop re- 
movable change tray, five ruomy sections for 
bills, a compartmen. for rolled coin, and a 
flanged cover which may be stored under the 


box when not in use. 
$ 2450 


See our catalogue for complete 
line of Banking Equipment. 


ABBOTT COIN COUNTER CO., INC. 


110 Riverdale Avenue 
Greenwich, Connecticut 


Complete with padlock 
and two keys 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 98) 


Loan Supervision Pointers 


6 A POLIcy of financing the oper. 
ation rather than making a 
loan goes a long way toward eol- 
lecting the loan,” said Dr. Walter 
J. Wills, chairman of the Agricul- 
tural Industrial Department, School 
of Agriculture, Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity, in a recent discussion of 
“Farm Loan Supervision” at a work- 
shop on the Carbondale campus. 

Dr. Wills summarized his main 
points in this 8-point conclusion: 

“(1) Sound loan analysis and set- 
ting up the loan properly are prob- 
ably the most important steps in 
loan supervision. Have as a goal fi- 
nancing the operation, not making 
another loan. 

“(2) A thorough understanding 
of the loan terms and responsibilities 
of both parties will also contribute 
much to sound loan supervision. 

“(3) Systematically follow up on 
the repayment program to avoid op- 
portunities not to comply with loan 
terms. 

““(4) Make periodic farm visits at 
least annually or more frequently if 
developments require or suggest it. 

“(5) Place in the customer’s file 
all available current information. - 

“(6) Periodically, at least an- 
nually, review the files on all out- 
standing accounts, preferably about 
six months after the credit exam- 
ination. 

“(7) Know the suppliers and 
buyers patronized by your customers. 

“(8) Keep abreast of local devel- 
opments that may affect each of 
your customers. 

“In combination with the above 
factors develop a feeling of respect 
and confidence with the borrower. 
He should be able to consider his 
lender as an expert in farm financial 
management.” 


FAST TRIP 


We know full well where our 
money goes, 
Since the record clearly shows 
where; 
What keeps us dazed, and nearly 
crazed 
Is the speed with which it 
goes there. 
STEPHEN SCHLITZER 
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Data Recording 
Streamlines Trust 
Accounting Procedures! 


Versatile NATIONAL Accounting Machines are a natural choice of 
bankers for Trust Accounting. All related records are posted by simpli- 
fied, streamlined mechanization that provides legible, readily accessible 
and auditable records of all trust transactions. 


NOW— new National Accounting Machines, coupled with National 
Tape Recorders or Card Punch Couplers, provide advanced techniques 
compatible with your automation requirements for Trust Accounting 
through Data Processing. 


CONSIDER THESE ADVANTAGES: 


@ Hard copy records always current .. . accessible to Trust Officer and 
Auditor whenever desired ... provide complete, printed audit trail 
as data is posted. 


@ Selected data is regimented in punched paper tape or punched cards 
... an automatic by-product of the necessary accounting function... 
providing faster, more complete reporting of daily trust activities. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES * 76 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 


March 1960 


Investigate National systems today for 
Trust Accounting procedures that will 
provide many time- and money-saving ad- 
vantages for your bank’s Trust operations. 
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Housing and Mortgages 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 89) 


to abdicate their historical position 
and forfeit leadership to competing 
financial institutions, they must take 
a keener interest in mortgage lend- 
ing and plan increased participation 
in this vitally important field. 
Some people have been apt to con- 
sider morgtages, because of their 
long-term nature, nonliquid or so- 
called frozen investments. This past 
year, I imagine many bankers have 
been obliged to change their think- 


ing about what may or may not con- 
stitute a frozen investment. . . . The 
recent trend of the Government bond 
market may have convinced many 
bankers that good amortized mort- 
gages, either conventional or Gov- 
ernment-insured or guaranteed, may 
possess investment characteristics in 
many ways superior to Government 
bonds. We should bear in mind the 
fact that even if certain types of 
mortgages cannot be sold at par, 
nevertheless, their yields to the in- 
vestor carrying them are consider- 
ably higher than Government bonds 


2K worxine TOGETHER ... TO BRING YOU 
THE FINEST CORRESPONDENT SERVICE AVAILABLE. 


(mmerce Trust Gmpany’ 


Kansas City’s oldest and largest bank 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


selling at similar prices. I am not 
trying to make a case against Goy. 
ernment bonds as an investment for 
banks. I am trying to point out, 
though, that mortgage loans, Prop- 
erly made, offer very satisfactory 
yields and, in many cases, are read. 
ily marketable at par or nearer par 
than many issues of Government 
bonds.—Mr. Steffensen is executive 
vice-president, First Security Bank 
of Idaho N.A., Boise, Idaho. 


Long-Term Investment 
—Harry G. Baldwin 


BY maintaining a firm and con- 
tinuing position in the residential 
mortgage loan field, we all will con- 
tribute to the home-building indus- 
try, which, directly and indirectly, 
furnishes employment to nearly 3- 
000,000 persons, as well as develop- 
ing a loan portfolio for the bank 
which will provide stability, liquid- 
ity, and an attractive yield. 

Frequently a bank finds it is reach- 
ing its limit with respect to real 
estate loans. Such banks, rather than 
withdraw from this important mar- 
ket, may consider establishing con- 
tacts with long-term lenders... 
whereby blocks of mortgages may 
be sold, with the originating bank 
to retain servicing and all customer 
contact.—Mr. Baldwin is vice-presi- 
dent, Washington Mutual Savings 
Bank, Seattle. 


FHA, VA, and Conventional 


—Ralph E. Bruneau 


WHILE I rate FHA loans high, 
when it comes to safety, liquidity, 
and yield, I wish to cite these dis- 
advantages: 

The fixed interest rate which is 
now and has been for some time in 
the past unrealistic in the free mar- 
ket, necessitating the discount prac- 
tice, which many institutional lenders 
do not care to employ; the long de- 
lay in procuring a commitment to 
insure from FHA; and the many in- 
volved forms and procedures that 
have grown up and multiplied over 
the years. 

When it comes to the yield factor, 
we find that here a properly made 
and managed portfolio of conven- 
tional loans can give us our greatest 
return. The rate can be adjusted 
immediately ‘to the market. — Mr. 
Bruneau is vice-president, Valley Na- 
tional Bank, Phoenix. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 104) 
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modern banking 
requires 
modern protection! 


The fundamentals of locking a door are 

the same today as they were a 

hundred years ago. Only the 

techniques and devices have changed. 

Modern bank protection involves 

much more than locks — 

no matter how perfect. 

In supplying blanket bonds and other types of 
insurance to fill this need we offer a 

broad and intimate knowledge of modern 

protection plus the ability to meet individual requirements. 
For complete protection insist on Federal coverage. 


FEDERAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


Into which has been merged 


THE UNITED STATES GUARANTEE COMPANY 
CHUBB & SON INC., Manoger 


90 John Street, New York 38, N. Y. 


March 1960 
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POCKET STYLE 
which facilitates 


account number- 
ing and addressing 


of receipt. 


CARBONIZED 
STYLES 
to provide your 
customers witha 
detailed record of 
mail deposits. 


TAILOR-MADE 
STYLES 

for use with spe- 

cial deposit slip 


sizes and con- 
struction. 


ORIGINAL ONE-PIECE UNIT with deposit 
slip, receipt and mailing envelope. 


All NEW styles retain the original features 
of the one-piece bank-by-mail units. 


Clip this coupon to your letterhead. 


1000 UNIVERSITY AVE., ST. PAUL 4, MINN. 
Please send samples of: 

D POCKET STYLE O CARBONIZED 

TAILOR-MADE ORIGINAL ONE-PIECE UNIT 

Name 

Bank 


Address 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 102) 


Originating and Servicing 


—Willis R. Bryant 


Leading bankers have expressed 
differing opinions as to whether 
mortgage loan originating and ser- 
vicing for others could be an impor- 
tant and profitable operation for 
commercial banks. The potential in 


| this field is good. 


Banks which have already been 


_ doing this business have increased 
| earnings to such an extent as to jus- 
| tify fully the taking on of this role 


in the mortgage lending industry.— 
Mr. Bryant is associated with Bry- 


| ant-Johnson Mortgage Company, San 
| Francisco. 


Interim Financing and 
Construction Lending 


— Joseph R. Jones 


The local bank can well serve the 
needs of its community and assist 


| in promoting sound economic growth 


with a program of interim financing 
through the mortgage banker or in 


| the making of temporary construc- 
| tion loans with proper safeguards 


and commitments from a responsible 
purchaser of the permanent loan. 
Not only does the bank assist the 


| community in general, but it also 
| assists its friends in the mortgage 
| banking field . . . Not the least of 
| benefits is the substantial earnings 
| to the bank in interest and fees. 


The oldest and probably the saf- 


| est type of lending classified as in- 
| terim financing is the granting of 
| loans to a mortgage loan corre- 
| spondent and taking as security for 


such loans an assignment and pledge 


| of the real estate loans being made 
| by the loan correspondent for the 
| life insurance company which it rep- 
| resents.—Mr. Jones is vice-president, 


Security-First National Bank, Los 
Angeles, and a member, Real Estate 
Mortgage Committee, A.B.A. 


January Construction Holds 


THE value of new construction put 
in place in January 1960 amounted 
to $3.7-billion, according to Bureau 
of the Census estimates. This was 
8% less than in December 1959, but 


| 1% above the January 1959 level. 


The decline from December to Jan- 


| uary was less than the normal sea- 


sonal change for that brief period. 


Total new private construction ex. 
penditures in January 1960 amounted 
to $2.7-billion, 10% less than the 
$3.1-billion in December 1959. How- 
ever, this was less than the norma] 
seasonal decline between December 
and January and the January 1960 
value was 6% above the January 
1959 level. 

Construction contracts in the 
United States (excluding Alaska and 
Hawaii) in 1959 set an all-time rec. 
ord of $36.3-billion, according to the 
F. W. Dodge Corporation, despite 
declines in the last five months of 
the year. 

The total record for the year was 
3% ahead of 1958, the previous rec- 
ord year, Dodge reported. 


January Starts Are Down 


NEW nonfarm housing starts de- 
clined from 83,700 in December 1959 
to 75,900 in January 1960, or 9.3%, 
reports the U. S. Census Bureau. 
The decline in starts from the Jan- 
uary 1959 total of 87,000 was 12.8% 
in January 1960. 

Private starts in January 1960 
totaled 74,800, compared with 83,100 
in December, or a 10% drop. Based 
upon the January figure of 74,800, 
the seasonally adjusted private 
starts are given by the Census Bu- 
reau as 1,330,000. 


Mortgage Delinquency 

BORROWERS in arrears in their 
mortgage payments showed an 
increase last year over 1958 but by 
only a fractional amount—the over- 
all national ratio of delinquency was 
2.34%, as against 2.33% at the end 
of 1958, according to the delinquency 
survey of the Mortgage Bankers As- 
sociation of America. The survey 
covered 2,701,406 loans as against 
2,523,012 a year ago. In 1957, the 
loan delinquency was 2.15% and the 
previous year 2.27%. These are over- 
all figures covering delinquent mort- 
ages one, two, and three months in 
arrears. 

Comparable data for the different 
classes of mortgages reflect that the 
mortgage credit structure during the 
past year has not weakened to any 
measurable degree. 

GI mortgages show a delinquency 
ratio of 2.16% for one month in ar- 
rears, but dropped to .48% for two 
months, and .30% for three months 
or more. 
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Your eyes and ears in Chicago... 


Direct, inside information right from the “floor” 
or wherever and whenever things are happening, 
plus diligent personal service, is why our many 
correspondent banker friends use City National 
as their eyes and ears in Chicago. 

Big enough to handle a// correspondent bank- 
ing service... buy and sell... portfolio advice 


... transferal of funds...clearings... transit 
service around the clock. Small enough to pro- 
vide the personal attention each job needs. You 
always deal with an officer at City National. 

Whenever you need diligent eyes and ears in 
or from Chicago, call on City National. We'd like 
to do business with you. 


Member = 
Corporation ) 


AND TRUST COMPANY OF CHICAGO 


208 South La Salle Street > FRanklin 2-7400 


© City National Bank and Trust Company of Chicago, 1960 
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Sound Thrift Incentives Planned by A.B.A. 


of. additional sound in- 
centives for thrift by the nation’s 
commercial and savings banks is the 
prime 1960 objective of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association’s Savings 
and Mortgage Division Committee on 
Savings Promotion and Development, 
according to Chairman C. Arthur 
Hemminger. 

“The current level of liquid sav- 
ings is approximately $9 - billion 
short of the amount needed to meet 


the full requirements of our national 
economy,” said Mr. Hemminger, who 
is vice-president and public relations 
director of First National Bank in 
St. Louis. 

“As our economy continues to ex- 
pand,” he said, “current savings will 
fall still farther short of the mark 
unless our people are increasingly 
stimulated to save. 

“Tt is important for banks and 
other thrift institutions to stress the 


BOGUS BILLS AND 
BOONDOGGLING ... 


The appearance of counterfeit 
money in the cash registers of 
Jacksonville merchants during the 
holiday season of 1959 brought 
disappointment and concern to 
many who found themselves hold- 
ing worthless paper in exchange 
for solid merchandise. 


Fortunately, the U. S. Secret Ser- 

vice does a good job in protect- 

=- ing the public from counterfeit 

money—but it takes more than 

the Secret Service today to pro- 

tect the public from the insidious declining value of legitimate 
currency caused by inflation. 


Today, more money than ever before is being circulated at 
an accelerated rate. This should take care of the growing 
needs of an expanding economy—but it's not doing so. The 
demand for credit, both by an increasingly paternalistic 
government and by private borrowers, is outrunning our pro- 
ductive capacity. The demand for wages is getting ahead 
of our ability to produce. 


Let's not let our good money get further tainted by the false 
color of inflation. Let's be sure that we earn what we get in 
our pay envelopes; let's not spend more than we earn... 
and let's insist that our national and local governments get 
full value for the dollars they put out, and not run us further 


into debt with growing deficits. 


NATIONAL@)BANK 
of Sacksonuille 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


need for saving because an adequate 
supply of liquid savings would al- 
leviate the tight money situation, 
and this would result in more favor- 
able interest rates on loans without 
Government regimentation or infla- 
tionary injections of new money 
into our existing market economy 
through Government financing. 

“The savings of the American peo- 
ple historically have been a spear- 
head of our national economic ex- 
pansion.” 

Mr. Hemminger said that bankers 
will be urged, as a particular point 
of emphasis, to assume the respon- 
sibility of advising their customers 
with respect to the handling of per- 
sonal finances. 

The committee will supply A.B.A. 
member banks throughout the year 
with savings promotional aids and 
information based on the theme, 
“The Bank Is the Saver’s Best 
Friend,” Mr. Hemminger said. He 
also noted that an A.B.A. motion 
picture on personal money manage- 
ment is planned and that special ef- 
forts will be made in cooperation 
with the Division’s Committee on 
Youth Thrift Education to encour- 
age more banks to establish both 
school savings and youth thrift 
programs. 


Committee Members 


Other members of the Committee 
on Savings Promotion and Develop- 
ment are: Ralph F. Bagwell, vice- 
president, South Carolina National 
Bank, Columbia; Walter H. Bischoff, 
vice-president, Old National Bank, 
Evansville, Ind.; H. Clinton Gadsby, 
vice-president, Industrial National 
Bank, Providence, R. I.; James R. 
Hand, vice-president and sales man- 
ager, National Bank of Westchester, 
White Plains, N. Y.; J. Lewell Laf- 
ferty, vice-president, Republic Na- 
tional Bank of Dallas, Tex.; Benja- 
min F. Louis, vice-president and 
treasurer, Newton (Mass.) Savings 
Bank; Granville S. Morgan, vice- 
president, Philadelphia (Pa.) Sav- 
ing Fund Society; Jason W. Stock- 
bridge, president, Central Savings 
Bank, Baltimore, Md.; Donald L. 
Thomas, vice-president, The North- 
ern Trust Company, Chicago; and 
Robert Wekesser, vice-president, Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce, Lincoln, 
Nebr. 
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OLD KENT BANK 


ACCLAIMS SUCCESSFUL 
MAGNETIC INK ENCODING 
ON BANK PREMISES 


“Old Kent Bank and Trust Company has demon- 
strated that on-premise printing in magnetic ink can 
be accomplished successfully at very little addi- 
tional cost.” 

John G. Feringa, AVP, Old Kent 


Bank and Trust Company, Grand 


Rapids, Michigan, says: Thirty-eight checks or % of 1% were 


“The feasibility of attempting on-prem- 
ise printing in magnetic ink characters 
has been questioned by many bankers. 
However, Old Kent Bank and Trust 
Company has demonstrated that on- 
premise printing in magnetic ink can 
be accomplished successfully at very 
little additional cost.” 


“The cost increase of printing in mag- 
netic ink is less than 1¢ per filler over 
the cost of printing the name only by 
our previous method. In all respects, 
therefore, our experience with magnetic 
ink printing has been most favorable.” 


“We numbered our 20,000 special check- 
ing (ThriftiCheck) accounts. Thrifti- 
Check Service Corporation supplied us 
with 46M Imprinters for the printing 
of name, transit number-routing symbol 
and account number on checks and de- 
posit slips in magnetic ink characters.” 


“The proof of the pudding came three 
months after our program was put into 
effect. We processed seven thousand 
sample checks through the magnetic 
character sorters of three manufactur- 
ers. The results were most gratifying. 


For a copy of Mr. Feringa’s complete report, write to: 


Thi 


THRIFTICHECK SERVICE CORPORATION 


100 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


rejected by the sorters; each one we had 
previously marked as a probable reject. 
Fifty to sixty other checks similarly 
marked were correctly sorted without 
difficulty. Thus, our confidence that 
on-premise printing in magnetic ink 
could be successfully accomplished in 
our Bank was fully justified.” 


“To make provision for new accounts 
we ordered 25,000 consecutive account 
number slugs and 500 transit number 
slugs; the account number slugs are 
used for each order of checkbooks. The 
transit number slugs are locked in the 
imprinter and only replaced daily. Each 
account number slug was verified for ac- 
curacy and inserted in the sleeve with the 
name slug. As check orders for new ac- 
counts are received, the pre-cast account 
number slug is placed with a new name 
slug in the file. Consequently, every 
ThriftiCheck account has its name and 
account number slugs on file.” 


Operation of the Imprinting and Encoding De- 
partment is smooth and efficient. The 46M Im- 
printer is compact and can be operated with bank 
personnel. 
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Royal Bank 
Appointment 


Pree 


J. K. Moore 


The appointment of J. K. Moore as 
Chicago Correspondent is announced by 
The Royal Bank of Canada. He suc- 
ceeds John Scholes who has been named 
Manager of the bank’s important Yonge 
& Richmond Branch in Toronto. Mr. 
Moore has had extensive banking ex- 
perience in Canada and for the past four 
years has been attached to the Business 
Development Department in Toronto. 


FOR 
FLEXIBLE 
ECONOMICAL 
BANKING 


NEW improven 
TELLER’S BUS 


Ideal for new branch offices, drive-in window 
and multiple teller uses. Roll under counter 
—ready for service. Add units without expen- 
sive installation cost. 

e@ Heavy (18 gauge) reinforced furniture steel. 
@ 1942” W x 22” D x 3742" H. 

e@ Drawers mounted on ball bearing suspensions. 


@ Hidden casters 4” ball bearing, rubber tired. 
Front swivel rear fixed. 


e Lustrous gray finish. Handles and thumb latches 


of stainless steel. $ 00 
Model TR14 1 g 


See your ABBOTT catalogue for 
complete line of Banking Equipment. 


ABBOTT COIN COUNTER CO, INC. 


100 Riverdale Avenue 
Greenwich, Connecticut 


Build Goodwill (and Your Loan Business) with 
E PAYMENT PURCHASE 


DELBRIDGE 


J / 
Purchase 
/ 
= > 


Free distribution of DEL- 
BRIDGE Time Payment Pur- 
chase Plan Charts among furni- 
ture and appliance dealers, 
builds goodwill and more loan 
business for you. Here’s how: 


Your organization name im- 
printed on the charts constantly 
reminds dealers of your cour- 
tesy in giving them the charts— 
makes you a logical and natural 
choice for their loan business. 


Charts are available in eight 
rates: 4%, 5%, 6%, 7%, 8%, 
9%, 10% and 12%. Cover un- 
paid balances for $1.00 to 
$2,000.00 repayable in 6, 12, 15, 
18, 21, and 24 months. Based 
on level-yield discount plan 
with $5.00 minimum charge and 
adjusted to equalize all monthly 
payments. Size 844” x 11”. 25¢ 
to 12¢ each based on quantity 
purchased. Imprinted with your 
name and address on cover, if 
desired. 


Mail coupon for FREE 
sample chart! 


Serving Banking Institutions 
Since 1890 
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FREE SAMPLE CHART! 


Delbridge Calculating Systems, Inc. 

2502 Suiton Ave., St. Louis 17, Mo. 

Without obligation send more information and a 
FREE Time Payment Purchase Plan Chart (specify 
rate wanted). ...... % 


Company 
Address 


Zone..Stote.... 
ER Se 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 30) 


BANK OF THE SOUTHWEST, Hous- 
ton, Tex., entertained 600 corre- 
spondent bankers and their wives at 
its 12th annual party, hosted during 
the Fat Stock Show and Rodeo sea- 
son. The program, of course, in- 
cluded a rip-roarin’ rodeo perform- 
ance and other Texas-style doin’s. 


HACKENSACK (N. J.) TRUST Com- 
PANY opens its South Hackensack- 
Teterboro office. 


BANK OF PORTLAND (Ore.) merges 
into SECURITY BANK OF OREGON. 


WORCESTER (Mass.) COUNTY Na- 
TIONAL BANK opens its new Green- 
dale office. 


CASA LINDA STATE BANK, Dallas, 
Tex., becomes FIRST CITIZENS BANK. 


SouTH PARK NATIONAL BANK, 
Houston, Tex., opens for business. 


UNION BANK AND TRUST COMPANY, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., opens new Chi- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 110) 


Four Named to 
Trust School Posts 


Taree nominations to its fac- 
ulty committee on admissions 
and one to its board of re- 
gents have been made by the 
National Trust School spon- 
sored by the Trust Division 
of the American Bankers As- 
sociation. 

Reese H. Harris, Jr., ex- 
ecutive vice-president at The 
Hanover Bank, New York, 
William F. Lackman, vice- 
president of Morgan Guaranty 
Trust Company, New York, 
and Gilbert T. Stephenson, a 
director of Planters National 
Bank and Trust Company in 
Rocky Mount, N. C., have been 
named to the committee on 
admissions. William S. Dillon, 
vice-president of The Ameri- 
can National Bank and Trust 
Company of Chicago, has 
joined the board of regents. 

The school will hold its first 
session August 8-26 on the 
campus of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Il. 
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In the time it took you to “process” the baby last 
night...our night staff processed 4,000 cash items 


Even if you’re an old hand at this sort 
of thing, it probably takes you eight sleepy 
minutes to powder, pin, and pamper the baby 
back to sleep. 

During those eight minutes, our night 
staff processes some 4,000 cash items. We 
average 500 a minute. 

This means that many of the checks 
air-mailed to us in the afternoon are available 
funds by the following morning. 

Our correspondents from coast to coast 
find this speed a very important advantage. 
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You and your customers will, too. 

We’ll be happy to send you full details, 
or have one of our people drop in at your 
office in person. Call us at STate 2-9000. 


CONTINENTAL 
OMS 


BANK & TRUST COMPANY OF CHICAGO 


Lock Box H, Chicago 90 Member F. D. I. C. 
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BANCO D 


Oldest established and largest Ban 
MARTIN DEL CORRAL, 


@ Special attention to collections 
@ Accurate and dependable credit 
informati 


service 

TOTAL ASSETS: 

More than $800 Million Pesos 

(Approximately US. $125.000.000) 
TOTAL COLOMBIAN FOREIGN BUSINESS: 

Imports Exports 

1958: US. $276.500.000 US. $409.500.000 
1959: US. $377.130.000 US. $418.089.000 


BANCO DE BOGOTA 


ESTABLISHED 1870 ® BOGOTA, COLOMBIA S. A. 


130 BRANCHES 


Che American Book of 
SIMPLE INTEREST YIELDS 


Price $25 per copy, postage prepaid. 


AMERICAN CHARTS COMPAN Y 
Box 12213 — Atlanta 5, Georgia 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 108) 


cago Drive-Godfrey office in the city 
of Wyoming. 


First NATIONAL BANK OF SPARTA, 
Ill., celebrates its 75th anniversary, 


THE NEW ALEXANDRIA NATIONAL 
BANK merges into FIRST NATIONAL 
BANK IN GREENSBURG, Pa. 


Newly-organized BANK OF ROLL- 
ING MEADOWS, IIl., opens for busi- 
ness. 


PEOPLES TRUST AND SAVINGS 
BANK, Green Bay, Wis., joins THE 
MARINE CORPORATION, Milwaukee 
bank holding company. 


BANK OF WHITTER and THE FIRST 
NATIONAL BANK OF VERNON both 
merge into CITIZENS NATIONAL 
BANK, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Newly - organized CITIZENS Na- 
TIONAL BANK OF SANDY SPRINGS, 
GEORGIA, holds December opening. 


First NATIONAL BANK OF ARI- 
ZONA, Phoenix, opens permanent ’ 
Pine Grove office. 


MANUFACTURERS TRUST COMPANY, 
New York City, announces opening 
of its 115th branch; location, Brook- 
lyn. 


THE BANK OF DOUGLAS, Phoenix, 
Ariz., opens Glendale office. Office in 
Chandler has been authorized; its 
completion in summer of 1960 will 
bring the bank’s authorized branch 
total up to 32. 


MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK OF 
TERRE HAUTE, Ind., opens South 
Third branch. 


MEADOW BROOK NATIONAL BANK 
OF NASSAU COUNTY, West Hemp- 
stead, N. Y., opens Albertson office. 


First NATIONAL BANK OF AL- 
TOONA, Pa., opens Pleasant Valley 
Shopping Center branch. 


NEW BERLIN (Wis.) STATE BANK, 
newly organized, opens for business. 


CITIZENS & SOUTHERN NATIONAL 
BANK, Atlanta, Ga., opens new 
Broadview Plaza office. 
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ELECTRONIC 
BANKING 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 44) 


MARINE MIDLAND BANKS in, New | 
York State are installing an account | 
numbering system. A procedure to | 
take full advantage of magnetic ink | 


character recognition is being de- 
signed. Nineteen semi-automatic 
electronic bookkeeping machines are 


in use at nine of the offices, says the | 


report of the Marine Trust Company 
of Western New York. 


THE CHASE MANHATTAN BANK, 
New YORK, said that it had gained 


“much valuable experience” in the | 


use of electronic data processing 
equipment through the operation of 
a computer installed early in 1959. 


This equipment processes the clerical | 
payroll and maintains the complex | 
records of the employees benefit | 


program. Studies are now under way 
for a more complete utilization of 
the computer in other departments, 
including instalment credit and the 


charge plan. Studies are also being | 
conducted as to the feasibility of | 


using computers for personal trust 


accounting and stock agency work. | 


As previously reported, this bank 
is adopting a centralized automated 
check handling system using medium 
scale computers and will use the 
MICR method recommended by the 


A.B.A. As a preliminary to full auto- | 


mation, account numbers are being 
assigned to all check accounting. 


THE SOUTH CAROLINA NATIONAL 


BANK, CHARLESTON, last year com- 

pleted the first phase of a long-range | 
program of using automated ac- | 
counting equipment. Earnings and | 


expense accounting for the entire 
system was centralized and converted 


to punch card procedure effective | 
January 1, 1960. “Other appropriate | 
activities will be gradually converted | 
on an orderly schedule,” said the | 
report, adding: “A revised uniform 


accounting system for commercial 
loans of the entire system is being 
installed and will offer improved 
records and simplification of loan 
review at all levels of management.”’ 


THE FIFTH THIRD UNION TRUST 
CoMPANY OF CINCINNATI told stock- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 115) 
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PROTECTED—4 foul tip .. . a wild pitch . . . a base runner with 
flashing spikes .. . all make the catcher need maximum protection. 


When it comes to finance... 
DEPEND ON ST. LOUIS TERMINAL 
for MAXIMUM LOAN PROTECTION 


SLT Warehouse Receipts are becoming more popular 
with bankers everywhere, to increase protection on 
present and new loans. Your SLT Man can explain 
how any type of marketable inventory becomes sound 
collateral when it’s backed by SLT receipts. Get the 
facts. Call your nearby SLT office now. 


ST. LOUIS TERMINAL 
FIELD WAREHOUSE CoO. 


Executive Offices: 826 Clark Ave., St. Louis 2, Mo. 


District Offices: 
ATLANTA, GA. HOUSTON, TEXAS 
3131 Maple Drive 1213 Capital Avenue 


CHICAGO, ILL. JACKSON, MISS. 
5967 W. Madison Ave. 414 South State Street 


MEMPHIS 4, TENNESSEE 
2065 Union Avenue 

NEW YORK 4, N.Y. 
Room 818, 11 Broadway 
CINCINNATI, OHIO KANSAS CITY 11, MO. ST. LOUIS, MO. 

307 East Fourth St. 4550 Main Street 926 Spruce Street 
CLEVELAND, OHIO LITTLE ROCK, ARK. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
6688 Pearl Road 802 Rector Bldg. 1515 Sloat Blvd. 


DALLAS, TEXAS LUBBOCK, TEXAS TAMPA, FLORIDA 
5526 Dyer Street 822 Lubbock Nat'l Bank Bldg. 32-A Western Union Bidg. 


WICHITA, KANSAS, 723 South Broadway 
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for banks of all sizes 


BURROUGHS CORPORATION SHOWS THE WAY 


with advanced electro-mechanical techniques 


Send for Fact-Filled Brochure 
on Burroughs Dual Printing 
Bank Bookkeeping Machine. 


The equipment: Our F-5212 Dual Printing Bank Bookkeeping Machine—the 
first and only fully automatic electro-mechanical bookkeeper with dual printing. 
The results: Sharply increased volume through faster printing time, through 
the machine’s automatic operation, and through a 334% reduction of the 
posting cycle. Greater. versatility through an increase of up to 100% in the 
machine’s programming capacity. Investment protection: Burroughs liberal 
lease terms and guaranteed trade-in allowances that permit economical 
progressive automation to any level you wish. 
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TO AUTOMATE BANK BOOKKEEPING ... 


... With advanced electronic techniques 


The equipment: Our F-4232 Dual Printing Electronic Bank Bookkeeping 
Machine with optional Automatic Reader—banking’s most comprehensive 
electronic bookkeeper, proved in bank after bank. The results: Electronic 
automation of the posting job from form alignment, account verification and 
balance pickup to complete proof of posting accuracy. Also, fast balance 
transfer and automatic trial balance via the Automatic Reader. Investment 
protection: Burroughs liberal lease terms and guaranteed trade-in allowances 


that permit economical progressive automation to any level you wish. 


urroughs—TM Bookkeeping Machine. 


Burroughs Corporation 


“NEW DIMENSIONS /| in electronics and data processing systems” 
‘ Detroit 32, Michigan 
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we’ provide /etters of introduction 
to our branches and connections overseas. 


THE FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK, of course! 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, naturally 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 111) 
holders that its data processing staff 
had started the final design for an 
electronic system. “Fortunately, we 
were able to select nearly all of our 
staff for this department from with- 
in our organization. This group of 
people has an average of over 11 
years experience in banking and are 
well qualified for their work.” 


NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE, 
CHICAGO, noted: “Our bank over the 
years has kept abreast of the rapid 
progress in, the fields of automatic 
and electronic equipment. Such 
equipment has proved most efficient 
and is installed in our operating de- 
partments whenever it meets the 
bank’s requirements. These steps 
will make possible substantial sav- 
ings in time and money as the bank’s 
automation program continues.” 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL BANK OF DAL- 
LAS, reporting that for more than 
two years several staff people have 
devoted all their time to the study 
of techniques and procedures of data 
processing, said that an electronic 
computer was installed in 1959 and 
that plans included use of magnetic 
ink character checks and of proces- 
sing equipment by late 1960. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY, NEW 
YorK, reporting that it had been the 
first bank in the city to issue to its 
customers coded checks imprinted 
in magnetic ink, said that at the 
yearend some 30% of its accounts 
were receiving checks thus prepared. 
The report pointed out that Bankers’ 
mechanization program started 25 
years ago when the first punched 
card equipment was installed. It 
added: “Proper equipment can facil- 
itate growth, but ultimately all 
continues to depend on the loyalty, 
dedication and plain hard work of 
the men and women behind desks, 
machines, and elsewhere in our wide- 
spread organization.” 


ROCKLAND ATLAS NATIONAL BANK 
OF BosTon informed stockholders: 
“During 1960 we will be explaining 
more about magnetic ink as we pre- 
pare to have our checks imprinted 
with magnetic ink characters... 
Although it will be probably two 
years before full advantage from 
such equipment can be obtained, 
our Methods and Research Depart- 
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ment has been studying this problem 
for some time. Their study will help 
us in the best choice of equipment 
for our purposes... 


AMERICAN FLETCHER NATIONAL 
BANK AND TRUST COMPANY, INDIAN- 
APOLIS, told stockholders it had 
ordered a “most advanced”’ electronic 
accounting system. Some of the units 
will be installed in 1960 and the 
complete installation is expected to 
be at work early in 1961. 


THE FIRST PENNSYLVANIA BANK- 
ING AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILA- 
DELPHIA is in the process of convert- 
ing special checking accounts to 
fully electronic operation, and ex- 
pects delivery of the second comple- 
ment of equipment in mid-1960. The 
bank will then start conversion of 
its regular checking account book- 
keeping. 


CROCKER-ANGLO NATIONAL BANK, 
SAN FRANCISCO, notes completion of 
plans for acquiring additional elec- 
tronic equipment for a future data- 
processing center in that city. The 
bank has started the printing of 
“common machine language” sym- 
bols on checks at several offices, and 
plans to extend it gradually. 


MANUFACTURERS AND TRADERS 
TRUST COMPANY OF BUFFALO has a 
modern electronic system servicing 
its bookkeeping and accounting. A 
complete reference record of every 
checking, savings and safe deposit 
account is maintained. 


Girard Trust Corn Exchange Bank, 
Philadelphia, told its automation story 
on this page of the report 


56784 


These odd-shaped numbers comprise the “common machine language” 
which will enable banks ans wer the country soon to sort paper checks and 


arth appearing along the lower edge of many 

special magnetic inks which contain metallic 

ign of cach nameral giv ives it a printed metallic 
be 


AS YOU READ THIS... 


MILLION 


READERS OF 

TIME NEWSWEEK 

U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 
HOLIDAY + NEW YORKER 
NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 

WITH MONEY TO SPEND 

ARE BEING REACHED WITH 


THIS MESSAGE 


ant 
gt NATIONAL 
TRAVELERS 


-»» DOES YOUR BANK OFFER 
THESE PRESOLD CHECKS WITH 
@ 90% Selling Commission 
@ Choice of Wallet Colors. 

@ Free Sales Aids 


THE FIRST 
NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation! 


\ 
\ 
These numbers are al: 
bank checks, printed in is 
particles. The peculiar de - 
weight of its own which 
The design of the numbers was worked out by a national committee 
representing the American Bankers Associatioa, the printers of checks, and 
the leading manufacturers of business machines 
Depositors will use checks prenumbered in code to show the geo- 5 
graphical area of the country, the bank, and the bookkeeper’s sorting 
number for the individual account. When a check gets back to the bank 
on which it was drawn, the amount of the check will also be encoded in 
magnetic ink. Thereafter computers and other electronic machines will be 
able to perform all bookkeeping transactions and to prepare depositors” 
statements cach month 
At Girard we are completing preliminary steps required before banks 
can effectively use an automated checking account system. We have cen- 
tralized in one office all bookkeeping for 140,000 checking accounts; we 
are assigning sorting numbers to all accounts, we are preprinting magnetic 
numbers on many checks Our Research Division is now conducting studies 
of the competing models of “electronic brains” or computers, one of which 
will be installed by the cime full and effective use can be made of it 
Through the automation of all checking account bookkeeping, our 


Fast credit information and correspondent 
services... covering Southern California 


55 BRANCH OFFICES TO SERVE YOU « MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


BANCO COMERCIAL ANTIOQUENO 


Established 1912 
Head Office: Medellin, Colombia, South America 
with 49 Branch Offices in Colombia 


Cable address for all offices—Bancoquia 


Reliable and responsible commercial and finan- 
cial information supplied by the Banco Comercial 
Antioquefio is supported by our 48 years’ expe- 
rience in growing with Colombia, and the com- 
plete facilities of our 50 offices located in every 
important commercial market of the country. 


We invite your inquiries. 
Vicente Uribe Rendon, General Manager 


$30.000.000 — Pesos Colombian. 
$33,044,000 — Pesos Colombian. 
$ 8,872,000 — Pesos Colombian. 


Capital paid-up 
Legal reserves 
Other reserves 


Credit Life Spencer Weart 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Ohio 


Licensed In all 50 Stotes. 


BANKING STUDIES 
Branch Locations 


225 East 46th St., New York 17, N. Y. 
0 C. ard Cancdo 


Largest paid circulation of any 


publication in the field... B ANKING 


A Kid Gets a Job 
in a Bank 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 41) 


Early spring is open season for 
student visits to the bank, either the 
main office or a branch. This actiy- 
ity is particularly helpful in White 
Plains where the seniors can see the 
operation of a nearly-$500,000,000, 
extensively mechanized bank. They 
operate the machines, handle the 
“big money” in the vault, and other- 
wise follow the pattern for these 
tours. Yes, there are refreshments. 
Although CTC sees many potential 
employees in the course of the tours, 
job-selling is indirect. 

There’s no substitute for a person- 
to-person talk between a serious- 
job-minded boy or girl and an 
equally serious, recruit-minded 
banker. So in March the bank is ar- 
ranging the climax of the entire pro- 
gram, the Career Day chats with 
interested students at the schools. 
Each branch manager handles the 
dates, in keeping with his school’s 
convenience. The addresses are usu- 
ally by Mr. Hyland, Miss McCarthy, 
or John O. Wemmlinger, assistant 
personnel officer. 


What Nancy Heard 


It was at one of these sessions 
that Nancy decided she wanted to be 
a banker. Let’s play back the little 
talk the bank’s spokesman made: 

“T’m here today to visit with you 
about your first job, and possibly 
your career. I trust that some of 
my enthusiasm for banking will be 
felt by you and perhaps interest you 
in looking into the possibility of a 
banking career. 

“Banks provide opportunities for 
the growth and development of peo- 
cle as well as of businesses. In ad- 
dition to the training you receive 
on your job, you may improve your 
chances for advancement by study- 
ing while working. Banking has the 
largest adult educational organiza- 
tion in the world. Our American In- 
stitute of Banking has approxi- 
mately 150,000 members and 80,000 
course enrolments. Also, for persons 
beyond the beginner’s level we have 
a number of specialized courses at 
leading colleges and universities 
throughout the country. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 118) 
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532,400 people to serve... 


yet not one 
of them waits over 
24 hours to have 
documents recorded! 


With a work load of 300 documents per day, Monroe 
County manages to provide 24-hour recording service 
to the public. 

How? This large county uses two Photostat® Contin- 
uous Recorders. These fully automated photocopiers 
save up to three hours per day over previous methods, 
according to Deputy County Clerk Kenneth T. Power. 

“They do everything but think,” he says. “All the 
operator does is position the document and push a but- 
ton. Minutes later, he gets dry, collated photocopies, 
ready for trimming.” 


Monroe County also uses its Photostat Continuous 
Recorders to copy index books—permitting safe storage 
of the original index. Copying costs were cut from $1900 
for hand-copying to about $125 today—a $1775 saving! 
For permanence and exacting detail, County Clerk 
James L. Wiles and Deputy Power selected Photostat 
Photographic Paper after comparison tests with other 
papers. Combined with Photostat Equipment, Photostat 
Paper assures consistent copies at a constant exposure 
time and transcribes a wide range of colors successfully 
—so important in copying seals, stamps, and signatures. 


What’s your photocopying problem? 


ods for all kinds of businesses. Drop us a line if you'd 
like a man to call—or fill out the coupon for informative 
bulletins. 


We'll be glad to help you work out solutions for your 
own paperwork problems. Our technical representatives 
are specialists in planning the best photocopying meth- 


Photocopying Equipment: Choose from Microfilming Equipment: We supply and Paper, Microfilm and Supplies. You can 
a broad line of models. We supply equip- service complete micro- and miniature- depend on getting the paper, film, and 


ment for any photocopying purpose. 


film equipment in all sizes and types. chemicals you need, in the quantities 


Also available—cameras, viewers, pro- you want and at just the right time, 
jectors, printers, and a complete line of when you standardize on Photostat. Con- 


accessories. 


PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 
Rochester 3, New York 


A SUBSIDIARY OF Itek CORPORATION 
PHOTOSTAT IS A TRADEMARK OF PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 


Photostat Corporation means all these... 
PROJECTION PHOTOCOPYING equipment and supplies 
OFFSET DUPLICATING equipment and supplies 
PROCEDURAL MICROFILMING equipment and supplies 
OFFICE COPYING equipment and supplies 
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stant research and development pro- 
grams assure you products that keep up 
with your changing needs. 


PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 
Dept. BM17-1, Rochester 3, N. Y. 

A subsidiary of Itek Corporation. 

Please send details on the following: 


Photocopy Equipment 
O Microfilm Equipment 


(1 Name of nearest Photostat 
Sales and Service Office 
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BACKGROUND 


Some twenty-odd years ago, we in- 
troduced a merchandising program 
designed to increase the use of 

ersonalized checks and to enable 
sore to recover their check cost. 
As a pioneer, we “shouted in the 
wilderness” for a period of time 
but by 1945 the idea caught hold 
and a few banks even began to talk 
about giving away personalized 
checks because they had proved to 
be so much easier to process. 


Since this would have meant the 
end of cost recovery, we suggested 
that a good compromise might be 
to provide free imprinted checks, 
when necessary, which were some- 
what less in value than the full 
personalized checks being sold. 
Accordingly, in 1945 the “line 
check” was introduced, which 
carried merely the name of the 
account over the signature line 
with no address or consecutive 
numbering. In the years that have 
intervened, we have observed that 
in almost any given bank the use 
of line checks has diminished 
and the sale of fully personalized 
checks has increased. 


With the advent of account num- 
bering systems, we were relieved of 
the of selling an idea, 
since any bank adopting a numerical 
system had to supply all accounts 
with imprinted checks. On the other 
hand, this development pointed up 
the need for banks to redouble 
their efforts to sell checks else their 
check expense would cut too much 
into the savings promised by their 
numerical systems. As a conse- 
uence we were, and are, busier 
than ever working up sales pro- 
grams for our bank customers. 


Now what this preamble leads up to 
is simply this. The wide adoption 
of mechanized systems, including 
those requiring magnetic ink en- 
coding, should not in any way alter 
the objective of cost recovery. There 
is more reason now than ever before 
to sell checks. But in order to sell 
checks effectively, it is important to 
preserve quality. Any cheapening of 
the check package, any change that 
takes away from true personalization, 
weakens its appeal to the public. 
Our background tells us this and 
our experience record proves it. 


Manufacturing Plants at: 


E LUXE 


CHECK PRINTERS 


PHARMACEUTICAL PRODUCTS FOR 
THE MEDICAL PROFESSION SINCE 1888 


ABBOTT 


123rd CONSECUTIVE 
QUARTERLY DIVIDEND 


On February 25, 1960, the Board of 
Directors declared the following quar- 
terly dividends, payable April 1, 1960, 
to shareholders of record March 8, 1960: 


45 cents a share on Common Shares. 
$1.00 a share on Preferred Shares. 
Paul Gerden, Secretary 


ABBOTT LABORATORIES 
NORTH CHICAGO, ILL. 


CLIFTON, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, DETROIT, INDIANAPOLIS, 
CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY. ST. PAUL. DALLAS, CHATSWORTH 


INDUSTRIES, INCORPORATED 


Common Dividend No. 161 


A dividend of 62'2¢ per 
share on the common 
stock of this Corporation 
has been declared payable 
March 15, 1960, to stock- 
holders of record at close 
of business February 26, 
1960. 
C. ALLAN FEE, 

Vice President and Secretary 

February 5, 1960 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 116) 


“We recognize the need for assist- 
ing people to develop their full po- 
tential, so we encourage our staffs 
to take the courses by paying full 
costs of tuition, textbooks, etc. 

“I invite you to stop at any of 
our offices and talk with our man- 
ager about the opportunities. While 
there I suggest you look around and 
see the favorable working condi- 
tions, the variety of jobs, and most 
particularly the enthusiastic way 
our staff goes about getting their 
jobs done. 

“We'd like to show you, in detail, 
the opportunity that awaits you in 
the banking business. You'll be wel- 
come!” 

The speaker makes a point of men- 
tioning members of the school’s re- 
cent graduating classes who are 
working for the bank. Joe, Mary, 
Fred are people the seniors know, 
and their names provide a personal 
touch that links past, present, and 
future, strengthening the appeal. 

The schools are often visited two 
or three times during the spring. 
And to the senior class members go 
the April, May, and June issues of 
Bank Note which give prominence to 
information, news, and names of in- _ 
terest to the prospective graduates. 


Greenhorns Preferred 


Like many other banks, County 
Trust prefers greenhorns to people 
with experience. Recruits are closely 
screened for assignment to the train- 
ing programs, the operation of which 
is beyond the scope of this report. 
Guidance counselors do considerable 
screening, too. They know rather 
accurately the type of boy or girl 
the bank wants, and have steered 
many candidates to the personnel 
department. 

The bank’s recruitment goal for 
1960 is 125 high school graduates— 
kids who have one outstanding char- 
acteristic in common, alertness. 
Some will move up from the part- 
time work program; others will be 
young people like Nancy whose de- 
cisions are helped by the Career Day 
story. 

But before they’re on the job the 
bank will have entertained at lunch 
the Westchester guidance counselors 
and commercial department chiefs 
as a Thank You for helping to har- 
vest the fine 1960 crop of Nancys 
and Joes. 
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Committee on Education and Training 


Named by Association of Bank Women 


Dr. V. Ernestine Moore, personnel 
director of the Wilmington Trust 
Company, Wilmington, Del., has been 
appointed chairman of a Special 
Committee on Education and Train- 
ing of the National Association of 
Bank Women, according to President 
Helen L. Rhinehart, who is vice- 
president and secretary of the Bren- 
ton Companies, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Serving on the committee with Dr. 
Moore will be Eleanor L. Clemo, as- 
sistant secretary of the Delaware 
Trust Company, Wilmington; Betty 
A. Doernbach, assistant secretary, 
Fidelity - Philadelphia Trust Com- 
pany, Philadelphia; Elizabeth M. 
Brotherhood, assistant vice-president 
and secretary, McLachlen Banking 
Corporation, Washington, D. C.; and 
Eleanor A. Kropf, estate planning 
officer, The Chase Manhattan Bank, 
New York, N. Y. 

In announcing this committee, Miss 
Rhinehart stated that ‘‘the National 
Association of Bank Women recog- 


nizes that it is important to give 
attention to the educational needs 
of women bank executives. Women. 
are rapidly moving into positions of 
responsibility and through educa- 
tional and training programs they 
will make further progress. Educa- 


tional programs should be available 
for women executives who wish to 
improve their knowledge in the field.” 

As a first step, Miss Rhinehart 
added, this committee will make a 
study of the educational background 
of NABW members, all of whom are 
bank officers. 

The Committee on Employee Train- 
ing of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation estimates that there are 
about 10,500 women bank officers. 


Factors Affecting the Savings Flow into Mortgages 


The portion of savings flowing 
into mortgages will depend upon the 
yield structure, expectations as to 
future yields, and the liquidity needs 
of financial institutions, said Dr. 
Paul F. Wendt, professor of finance, 
University of California, at the 
A.B.A. Regional Mortgage Work- 
shop in San Francisco. 

“Patterns of mortgage financing,” 
he said, “have been greatly in- 
fluenced by the competition for in- 
dividual savings among various types 


of financial institutions and by the 
maintenance of interest rate ceilings 
for Government-insured and -guar- 
anteed loans. 

“The impact of these factors has 
been. to increase the relative par- 
ticipation of those savings institu- 
tions able to attract the greatest 
volume of consumer savings and 
those institutions which have tended 
to favor the conventional mortgage 
loans, vis-a-vis the Government-in- 
sured or -guaranteed loan.” 


Bonds - Notes Debentures 


Hquipment Trust Certificates 


We make available to banks and other investors a diversity of 


public utility, railroad, industrial and tax-exempt obligations— 


the obligations of well established corporations and communities. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. INC. 


123 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 90 °« 


AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 


35 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5. 
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Nothing Builds 
Your Bank Like 


How about your service to instal/- 


ment loan debtors stricken by 


accident, sickness or death? 


All such problems are eased—solved when 
your debtor has Federal Credit Life and 
Disability coverage. You are repaid 
promptly. Your collection costs and losses 
are reduced. Instead of risking dissatisfac- 
tion, you create priceless good will with 
this popular service. 

Federal Plans are simple: completely 
flexible. All promotional tools are fur- 
nished. Providing Federal low cost cover- 
age on your installment debtors can be 
one of your greatest assets. We have 
highly trained field representatives; your 
inquiry is invited. 


FEDERAL 


LIFE AND 
CASUALTY 
COMPANY 


WOLVERINE-FEDERAL TOWER 


BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 


South Carolina Bank 
**Touts’’ 
the Entire State 


HEN W. W. McEachern, president of The South 

Carolina National Bank in Columbia, S. C., first 
announced his bank’s new commercial and industrial 
division, he proclaimed the ambitious objectives of 
“the selling of South Carolina to the nation and the 
world, the bringing of new industries and business to 
the state, the encouragement of firms already located 
in South Carolina, the encouragement of the develop- 
ment of new industries within the state, the rendering 
of all possible assistance to existing industries, and 
the promotion of a greater appreciation of the value 
of industry.” 

How does this bank go about implementing such a 
large undertaking? Here’s a little more on the program 
which was mentioned in the February issue of BANKING. 

It offers its services to every community and county 
in the state, not just those in which SCN has offices. 
The staff of the C. & I. D. division, as it is called, has 
(1) data to be furnished prospects on every South 
Carolina community of 1,000 population or over; (2) 
lists and descriptions of available sites; (3) lists and 
descriptions of available buildings; and (4) details 
concerning local industrial development corporations 
throughout the state. 

The C. & I. D. division arranges itineraries, hotel 
reservations, office space, stenographic assistance, etc., - 
for prospects when they visit South Carolina in search 
of new plant locations. It promotes South Carolina and 
the services of the division by national advertising in 
newspapers and business papers. Through personal 
contact, direct mail and advertising, it keeps contact 
with some 1,800 prospects. It publishes pamphlets, in- 
cluding one on corporate tax laws entitled ‘South Caro- 
line Gives Green Light to New Industry With Basic 
Changes in Tax Laws.” 

Recently, the division hosted a luncheon and recep- 
tion in New York for industrial prospects for South 
Carolina. Governor Ernest F. Hollings addressed the 
assemblage. 

Inside the state, the division works just as hard. 
It has developed close, working relationships with the 
general assembly, the governor and lieutenant gover- 
nor, the state development board, the state chamber of 
commerce, local chambers of commerce, railroads, 
utilities, contractors, realtors, and others who are in- 
terested in the state’s development. It sponsors a 
speakers bureau. It publishes a “Suggested Commun- 
ity Industrial Survey Outline,” to assist those com- 
munities whose leaders have not organized effective 
industrial development activities. 

What has been the reward for all this? SCN has 
financed a number of new and expanding industries in 
the state, and has benefited communities throughout 
South Carolina. Says this bank: “SCN is proud of the 
part it has had in locating new industrial and commer- 
cial enterprises in South Carolina.” 
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World Trade Center Proposed for 
Downtown New York City 


PLAN to develop a World Trade 

Center on a 13%%-acre tract at 
the foot of Wall Street in downtown 
New York City, was proposed in a 
report released recently by the 
Downtown-Lower Manhattan Asso- 
ciation, Inc. 

The report recommended to Gov. 
Nelson A. Rockefeller of New York, 
Gov. Robert B. Meyner of New Jer- 
sey, and Mayor Robert F. Wagner 
of New York City that the bi-state 
Port of New York Authority, which 
has the responsibility for developing 
commerce of the port, be requested 
to make detailed studies of the pro- 
posed center. The center would in- 
clude as its two main structures a 
World Trade Mart and a Commerce 
Office-Hotel Building. In addition, 
the Port Authority would be re- 
quested to bring together the agen- 
cies of government and private 
enterprise whose cooperation is es- 
sential to the development of a 
World Trade Center. 

In recommending development of 
the proposed center, the report sug- 
gested for the location an area in 
downtown Manhattan within a few 
minutes’ walking distance of the tall 
office buildings housing banks, in- 
surance companies, brokerage, and 
shipping companies so vital to inter- 
national trade in the port district 
and the nation. 

Buildings in the proposed Center, 
which ultimately might require from 
5- to 6-million square feet of floor 
space, would act as a magnet to at- 
tract both business interests and 
governmental agencies, the report 
said, by offering them facilities for 
the development of international 
trade. 


Facilities To Be Offered 


Facilities of the two main build- 
ings are outlined as follows in the 
Report: 

World Trade Mart—Office and dis- 
play space for trade activities, in- 
cluding areas for importers and ex- 
porters, freight forwarders, customs 
and marine insurance brokers,’ and 
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transportation offices for rail, steam- 
ship, and air cargo companies. Space 
for sales display of goods by both 
American and foreign firms and ex- 
hibit space for governmental trade 
missions. Receiving and _ storage 
space for exhibits. Space for com- 
modity exchanges. Collateral ser- 
vices such as a trade information 
and introduction center, multi-lin- 
gual stenographic pool, international 
trade library, office facilities for 
transients, restaurants, and retail 
shops. 

Commerce Office-Hotel Building— 
A 50- to 70-story building to house 
U. S. and foreign companies operat- 
ing in the international field. It 
would include space for banking 
houses and brokerage firms dealing 
in international banking and secur- 
ities markets. Floors at the top, with 
a view of the port district’s harbor, 
would provide a 500- to 700-room 
hotel to accommodate shippers, in- 
ternational traders, and businessmen 
of the world. Flexible dining and 
meeting facilities also would be pro- 
vided. 

In the over-all development of the 
proposed World Trade Center, the 
report also considered the possibil- 
ity of providing for a central secur- 


ities exchange building. The report 
said this suggestion has been 
broached informally to officials of 
the New York Stock Exchange who 
have indicated a willingness to con- 
sider any proposal which might be 
in the long-range interest of the Ex- 
change. 

Existing buildings on the proposed 
site, with a few exceptions, are obso- 
lete and deteriorated, the report said. 
Rather than contributing to the eco- 
nomic health of the area, they are a 
drain upon it. Suggested development 
would put this land back to work in 
a way which would strengthen the 
existing functional values in the area 
and stimulate continued productive 
growth, the report added. 


Widespread Benefits 
Predicted for Entire Area 


The Center’s location in the lead- 
ing port of this nation, at the cross- 
roads of the western world, would 
boost employment throughout the 
metropolitan area of more than 13,- 
000,000 people, improve taxing ca- 
pacities of municipalities and both 
states in this port area, and expand 
the purchasing power of countless 
people. 

A letter accompanying the report 
to the governors and mayor, signed 
by David Rockefeller, chairman, and 
John D. Butt, president, Downtown- 
Lower Manhattan Association, Inc., 
recommended that the bi-state Port 
of New York Authority make “fur- 
ther intensive and detailed studies” 
of the project. Mr. Rockefeller is 
vice-chairman of the board, The 
Chase Manhattan, Bank. 


This architectural perspective, an imaginative view from above the Brooklyn 
Bridge overlooking downtown New York, shows the group of buildings (lightly 
shaded) proposed for the World Trade Center in downtown New York City 
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Royal Bank Appointments 


A. F. Mayne W. E. McLaughlin 


The Royal Bank of Canada announces the following executive ap- 
pointments. A. F. Mayne, Associate General Manager (non-domes- 
tic business) since 1955, has been appointed General Manager 
(non-domestic business ).W. E. McLaughlin, until now Assistant to 


the President, has been appointed General Manager. 


SERVICE 
IN 
JAPAN 


ESTABLISHED 
1897 


THE 


NIPPON KANGYO BANK 
LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE: HIBIYA, TOKYO 
121 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT JAPAN 
NEW YORK REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE: 

149 BROADWAY NEW YORK 6 


against fraud 


AMERICAN 400 PORTABLE 
ELECTRIC PERFORATOR 


The American 400 perforates thousands of 
items an hour. It offers a foolproof per- 
manent way to cancel, date, number, vali- 
date, void, receipt or otherwise mark paper 
—through many carbons. Automatic paper- 
trip operation. Choice of 1, 2 or 3-line 
copy, including changeable date or number. 
Quiet, powerful, handsome, occupying space 
of only 62 by 13 inches. A leader in the 
field since 1910, American makes a full line 
of perforators. Write American Perforator 
Division, Heller Roberts Mfg. Corp., 700 
Jamaica Ave., Brooklyn 8, N. Y. 


HELLER ROBERTS 
Manufacturing Corporation 


BANKING’s Newsletter brings you six easy-to-read pages 
of up-to-the-minute banking and financial news, plus 


the opinions of experts. 


12 mid-month issues—$3.50 


Institutionalized 
Mortgage Banking 
Corporation 


Is Proposed 


HE possibility that the greater 

future of the mortgage banking 
industry, which uses more new cap- 
ital than any other in the country, 
might well follow a pattern of ex- 
pansion and growth which would 
create great new lending institutions 
making their services and facilities 
available to far more people than at 
present was proposed in Los Angeles 
by Robert Tharpe, vice-president of 
the Mortgage Bankers Association 
of America and president, Tharpe & 
Brooks, Inc., Atlanta. 

It would call for a Federal Mort- 
gage Banking Act which would build 
“from our present framework great 
new institutions that are worthy of 
the name ‘mortgage banker,’ with 
trust powers such as enjoyed by 
others and building mortgage banks 
with capital structures that will per- 
mit expansion and growth.” 

Mr. Tharpe envisions a new type 
of mortgage institution all over the 
nation with far more powers, broader 
scope of operations, and one far 
better equipped to meet the demands 
of mortgage financing than is now 
the case. He explains it in the fol- 
lowing statement: 

“What would this XYZ Federal 
Mortgage Corporation be like? It 
would have many of the aspects of 
the secondary market part of the 
Federal National Mortgage Associ- 
ation, but with important differ- 
ences. In effect it would be one of 
a number of private FNMA’s, oper- 
ating, however, directly in the mar- 
ket rather than through intermedi- 
aries. It would originate mortgages, 
hold mortgages, service mortgages, 
and trade in mortgages with other 
investors. It would have a broad base 
of private capital, supplemented by 
the issuance of debentures secured 
by a portfolio of insured and guar- 
anteed mortgages. It would have fi- 
duciary powers and responsibilities. 
It would be a new kind of invest- 
ment company, comparable in many 
ways to the regulated investment 
companies in the securities field; and 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 124) 
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Magnetic Ink 
Character Recognition: 


how soon and how safe? 


Bring up the subject of Magnetic 
Ink Character Recognition, and 
some bankers will talk in terms of 
“some day.” 

But ‘‘some day” has already ar- 
rived. No longer experimental, mag- 
netic ink encoding and check 
handling have been tested, proved 
and established. Several banks have 
been using the method for more than 
ayear, and with totally satisfactory 
results. It promises to revolutionize 
processing of personalized and busi- 
ness checks, loan repayment sys- 
tems, Christmas Clubs, Vacation 
Clubs and similar services. 


Lifting the Curtain 
Successful installations have an- 


The A. B. Dick Model 366 Automated Offset 
Duplicator has proved its ability to precision- 
print E-13-B magnetic ink characters. 
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swered many of the questions re- 
garding the system—and specifically, 
questions about magnetic ink im- 
printing itself. What about perform- 
ance? Printing characteristics? 
Reliability? 

And most of all, what about tol- 
erances? Printing specifications for 
magnetic encoding, as adopted and 
published by the ABA, may seem 
strict—particularly when expressed 
in decimals. A tolerance of .0625, 
for example, appears minute. But 
converted to a fraction, it becomes 
1/16 of an inch—not at all formid- 
able. Any printer worth his ink is 
accustomed to living ‘with much 
more disciplined requirements in 
commercial work. 

Other specifications are new to 
many printers. For example, the 
specifications governing ink lay- 
down, film of ink and spread of ink 
are necessary to meet the require- 
ments for ‘‘machine reading”’ as well 
as the familiar ‘‘eye”’ inspection sys- 
tem. But with proper testing devices 
and adequate quality controls, these 
too, pose no problem. 


Controlling Signal Strength 


It is commonly understood that cor- 
rect signal level is basic to the effi- 
ciency of a mechanized document 
handling system. Density of the ink 
impression must be carefully con- 
trolled in order to be ‘“‘read’”’ ac- 
curately by electronic sorting 
equipment. 

This requirement, too, is being 
completely satisfied—by use of the 


offset process of printing. In fact, 
with A. B. Dick automated offset 
check imprinting equipment, the 
proper level of signal strength can 
be maintained—day in, day out. In 
the machines themselves and in the 
perfection of magnetic inks, A. B. 
Dick Company has made important 
contributions toward proving the 
practicality of the system. 


Further Questions? 


If you or your printer have further 
questions regarding imprinting for 
Magnetic Ink Character Recogni- 
tion, we invite you to contact A. B. 
Dick Company, MICR Department, 
5700 W. Touhy Ave., Chicago 48, Ill. 
Or simply return the coupon below. 


A. B. DICK COMPANY 
5700 W. Touhy Ave., MICR Dept. 
Chicago 48, Ill. 


I'd like to know more about magnetic ink 
check imprinting with A. B. Dick auto- 
mated offset duplicators. 


Name. 


Bank. 


Title. 


Address. 


State. 


A:B-DICK” 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 122) choice of debentures secured by 
it should have tax treatment com- mortgages as well as the mortgages 
parable to these companies, with themselves and broaden the market 
special recognition of the need to among pension funds, endowments, 
maintain reserves to assure fulfill- and other trust funds.” 
ment of the obligations it creates. Tharpe pictured his plan as one 

“What would such a mortgage which would stimulate savings and 
corporation be able to accomplish? investment but which, initially, 
It would be able to provide secur- would require a measurement of 
ities in the form of shares or de- Government sponsorship. 
bentures that would appeal to the “It is even conceivable that the 
individual saver who wishes to in- debentures themselves could be in- 
vest directly. It would be able to sured by FHA,” he said. ‘Of course, 
give the institutional investor the it would be nice if a simple way 


Moving Up... 


As interest rates move up, we keep pace by moving up the rates 
in our mortgage payment tables. The chances are that you now 
use one of these booklets, each of which is being reissucd with 
higher rates. Make this your buying opportunity. 


Pub. Old New 100-copy 
Book Color No. Rates 
Mortgage Caculator Blue 91 446 by % 4 
Payment Table Green 192 3-7 by % % 
Improved Pay’t Table Red 38 4%-6% by % 4%-6% by % 
Equal Monthly Pay'ts Brown 381 4-10% 412-10 


You can buy a single copy of any of them for $1, but the 100- 
copy price includes your imprint on the front covers. When 
ordering be sure to specify the new edition. 


FINANCIAL pPuBLISHING COMPANY 
82 Brookline Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. KENmore 6-1827 


A NUMBER FACTORY AT THE SERVICE OF THE FINANCIAL WORLD 


QUICK SERVICE 
in the 
Nation’s Capital 


When matters arise that 
require prompt action in 
Washington, cali on American 
Security for assistance. Our 
“know-how” serves many; 

we would like to serve you. 


Vv 
American 


& TRUST COMPANY 


Robert C. Baker, President 
Washington, D. C. 


Member Federal! Deposit Insurance Corporation—Member Federal Reserve System 


could be found to avoid this Goy- 
ernment support. However, in this 
case, as in the case of competing 
with institutions with a different tax 
treatment, we will need competitive 
insurance treatment. To do so would 
require some changes, surely, and 
it would result in some additional} 
exposure. But this would not be 
nearly as radical as was the crea- 
tion of FDIC and other facilities for 
insuring savings. Rather than sug- 
gesting, as some have done, that the 
cost of FHA insurance be reduced, 
maybe the insurance premium should 
remain as it is, and maybe the 
thinking should be in terms of 
FHA’s accepting the bigger risk. 
Would this not broaden the market? 
Making the FHA even more attrae- 
tive to the investor and channeling 
more funds into the program is the 
problem; the problem is not the 
FHA insurance rate. Your regular 
insurance companies, before reduc- 
ing the premiums, broaden the coy- 
erage—then reduce rates if justified. 

“The triangle within which we in 
mortgage banking operate would dis- 
appear. We would still serve our 
same institutional investors, and we 
would be better servants of theirs 
just as we are better servants to 


insurance companies today because. 


of having added the mutual savings 
banks to our operations. We will 
then have the doors open to other 
sources of funds, both individual and 
institutional. We would be, as I 
have said before, a stronger servant 
of the institutions and could help 
to even the flow of funds into the 
field of housing by using the real 
savings of the people and not have 
to resort to the Federal Treasury.” 


Dividend Payments 


‘Baws dividend payments by cor- 
porations issuing public reports 
amounted to $960,000,000 in Janu- 
ary, the Office of Business Eco- 
nomics, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, has announced. This com- 
pares with the total of $870,000,000 
reported for the corresponding month 
of last year. 

The advance over a year ago in 
January payments was the same— 
10%—as the increase registered in 
the all-company total for the fourth 
quarter of 1959 over the same pe- 
riod of 1958. 

_ (CONTINUED ON PAGE 127) 
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Scarborough insures Banks Better 


Because Scarborough Insures Banks Exclusively 


Insuring banks exclusively, Scarborough men are more 
familiar with your bank’s increasing loss exposures and 
what to do about them. Throughout the last 41 years, we 
have developed many exclusive All Risk and specially 
designed coverages to remove the hazards from your 
bank’s growing commitments. Today, banks that insure 
with Scarborough are even covered against risks that no 
underwriter can now foresee, much less write into the 
policy. 

In a brief visit — or correspondence— with a Scar- 
borough man, you can learn more about your bank’s 
unprotected or partially protected exposures than in five or 
six visits with one not so experienced in banking opera- 
tions. The Scarborough man may point out areas of over- 
lapping insurance that now waste-your bank’s insurance 
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dollars. Or show you how to convert thin coverages into 
full coverages on your present budget. 

At the very least, your conference or correspondence 
with such a banking professional can give you a clearer 
understanding of your bank’s risk program requirements. 


Drop us a line. 
Ask for our informative brochure on bank insurance, 
which includes a summary of all Scarborough coverages. 


1 bank in every 5 insures through Scarborough 


SCARBOROUGH & COMPANY 
BANK INSURANCE 


Since 1919 


First National Bank Building e Chicago 3, Illinois 
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Publications you can use... 


Buy now and benefit from the great wealth of suggestions on methods 
and result-producing ideas carried in recent issues of BANKING, 


Journal of the American Bankers Association. 


BOOKLETS 


@ A Banker’s Guide to Market Research 75¢ per copy 
© A Bank Director’s Job 85¢ per copy 
® Banking’s Effective Letter Writing 50¢ per copy 
© Banking’s Effective Speaking 50¢ per copy 


® Your Career in Banking 50¢ per copy 


REPRINTS 


(16 pages. Quantity limited ) more, 30¢ per copy 


e : In quantities of 1 to 49 
Our Correspondent Banking System 


(16 pages ) more, 30¢ per copy 


e : : antit In quantities of 1 to 49 
A Dollar s Worth (15 pages Qu y 35¢ per copy. For 50 or 
limited ) more, 30¢ per copy 


© Trends in Housing (12 pages) of 1 to 49, 
more, 25¢ per copy 


SUBSCRIBE TO THESE PUBLICATIONS 


@ BANKING—The annual subscription rate is $5. For two years, $9; three 
years, $13.50. Foreign subscriptions, $6 per year. Group subscriptions 
numbering 4 or more, $4 per year each. 


@ BANKING’S Newsletter—$3.50 per year. 
@ Answers to 1001 Bank Problems (Index to BANKING )—Free 


Drop us a line. Place your order now for these timely, valuable publications. 


B AN KIN THE AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
12 EAST 36th St., NEW YORK. 16, N. Y. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 124) 

Much of the rise centered in the 
broad finance group, where an. in- 
crease in the mutual funds pay- 
ments reflected last year’s improved 
earnings. Higher dividends on the 
enlarged capitalization of the com- 
munications industry also contrib- 
uted to the advance over January 
1959 and limited gains were regis- 
tered by most other lines. A decline 
in certain classes of dividends 
stemmed from shifts in the timing 
of disbursements. 

For manufacturing, January divi- 
dend payments were up 8% in the 
aggregate, the non-ferrous metals 
and electrical machinery groups pay- 
ing lower extras were exceptions to 
the general pattern of dividends. 


S and M Conference 
Highlights 


changing environment in 
which banks are competing for 
savings and carrying on mortgage 
lending activities is reflected in the 
program for the annual Savings and 
Mortgage Conference of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association to be held 
at the Hotel Roosevelt in New York 
on March 7-9. 

Efforts have been made to provide 
in the program information useful 
to bank management in the fields of 
investment, promotion, competition, 
economics, operations, and the out- 
look for savings and mortgages. As 
a result, the 3-day conference will be 
an intensive series of working ses- 
sions which will be featured by 
panels, seminars, and forums in 


W ork in Progress 


BANKING is preparing a book- 
let which will include about 50 
working ideas from the pages of 
the magazine on Bank Commu- 
nity Relations. 


Target date: June. 


which the bankers may participate 
with authorities from banks and 
government in developing practical 
solutions for pressing problems. 

Among the subjects to be covered 
are: “Role of Savings in Economic 
Growth Without Inflation”; “What 
Should the Role of the Federal Gov- 
ernment Be in the Field of Housing 
and Mortgage Finance?”; “Selling 
and Serving ‘Saving at Banks’ to 
Young People”; “Cooperative Auto- 
mation for Groups of Banks or 
Branches”; “More Effective Invest- 
ment of Savings Funds”; ‘‘Are the 
Present Laws and Regulations Per- 
taining to Mortgage Finance Realis- 
tic?”; “Clarifying the Roles and 
Goals of Financial Institutions in the 
Savings Field”; and “The Outlook 
for Savings in Banks.” 

At luncheon sessions, G. Russell 
Clark, Superintendent of Banks of 
the State of New York, will speak 
on “The Savings Interest Problem 
for Banks,” and Everett D. Reese, 
former A.B.A. president and chair- 
man, City National Bank and Trust 
Company, Columbus, Ohio, will talk 
on “Competing for the Money Busi- 
ness.” 

Details of the conference, spon- 
sored by the Savings and Mortgage 
Division, may be found on page 99 
of February BANKING. 
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“The answer to 
that one? Sure, 
it’s in that A.B.A. 
booklet, ‘A Bank 
Director’s Job!’ ” 


§ SIMPLEST 


KEV-DRAWER 


Fits desk drawers or file cabinets 


Like other Ke-master cabinets, the Key- 
drawer is constructed of welded steel 
for maximum protection. It is available 
in three sizes (with capacities of 40, 80 
or 120 keys) and crackle-finish colors 
(gray, light green and tan). Handles 
are available for portability. 

Other Ke-master systems are designed 
for capacities ranging from 10 keys to 
more than 800. 


Ke-master Key Control 

provides these advantages: 
@ A tag to identify each key ¢ A sturdy 
spiral wire that aligns key tags neatly 
and compactly ® An index for listing 
vital lock and key information @ A unit 
best suited to your needs — a Key Rack, 
Key Board, Key Drawer or Key Cab- 
inet. @ A locked Key Cabinet for maxi- 
mum security 


At your local stationers 


Cabinet model for 240 keys 


CUSHMAN 
& DENISON 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
CARLSTADT, NEW JERSEY 


Please forward detailed information on | 
Key-drawer and other units of the Ke- | 
master Key Control System. 


Name 

Address 

City 

Zone_____ State. 


\/svste ver 
J 
‘(REGIMENT 
YOUR KEYS! 
V | 
| 
| 
| 
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‘how to 
handle 
time 

| payments 
with 
less work 


SAVE $1 PER ACCOUNT 
PER YEAR 


other Allison Coupon Advantages: 


Secures more level pay- 
ments and reduces collec- 
tion follow-up work. 
Handles window pay- 
ments faster; wins friends 
and keeps customers. 
Increases mail payments 
and handles them at less cost. 


Provides greater posting 
accuracy and reduces bal- 
ancing time. 


Brings in more repeat 
business and decreases 
acquisition costs. 


FREE 
informative booklet 
and samples. 


ALLISON COUPON COMPANY, INC. 
P. O. Box 102, Indianapolis 6, Indiana 


Please send me information and samples 
showing how Allison Coupons save work. 


Name__ 


Address___ 


City and State. 


mail coupon today to... 


ALLISON COUPON 
COMPANY, INC. 


P.O. Box 102, Indianapolis 6, Indiana 
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The Oil Industry 
Takes a 
New Lease 


HERE has been a lot of contro- 

versy about petroleum in recent 
weeks. The industry is now a cente- 
narian. Some think it has fallen on 
evil days; others feel it is stronger 
than appears on the surface. 

The oil industry has been one of 
the victims of the steel strike, which 
cut off about 5% of its production, 
according to no less an authority 
than Dr. Alexander Sachs, inter- 
national oil expert and consultant. 
Inventories have fallen, as in other 
lines of business, and they will have 
to be built up again. 

It must be admitted that, with in- 
creased research and more explora- 
tory drillings over the years, more 
oil reserves have been discovered 
than anyone dreamed of 20 years 
ago. But there have been other de- 
velopments. 

Managements in the petroleum in- 
dustry have been trying to do their 
chores better and more efficiently, as 
throughout American industry. Re- 
finery operations have been improved 
vastly, and there has been great ef- 
fort to find uses for oil by-products, 
as in plastics. Millions of dollars 
are spent by the major companies 
for research in this direction. The 
Esso Standard figure in this cate- 
gory for 1960 is $63,000,000, a new 
high. 

There have been defensive mea- 
sures as well. Oil managements are 
now much more careful in signing 
overseas contracts for new drillings. 
Venezuela’s change in the income 
tax law which changed the split of 
profits between the oil companies 
and the government was the first 
danger signal which prompted the 
change in policy. 


Nationalism a Problem 


Then came similar rumblings from 
the Middle East. The oil business 
overseas is essentially beset with 
the problem of nationalism. A num- 
ber of years ago the Anglo-Amer- 
ican oil companies in Venezuela de- 
cided to hold a public opinion poll 
on a rather large scale. 

The questions included: “Do you 
think your government is getting a 
fair price for petroleum from the 


Royal Bank 
Vice-Chairman 


K. M. Sedgewick 


In recognition of the greatly increased im- 
portance of The Royal Bank of Canada’s 
business in the Province of Ontario, the 
Directors have decided that significant 
Executive changes should be made with- 
out delay. Accordingly, they have appoint- 
ed Mr. K. M. Sedgewick, until now Gen- 
eral Manager, Vice-Chairman and resident 
Chief Executive Officer for the Province 
of Ontario with headquarters in Toronto. 
Mr. Sedgewick’s election to the Board is 
anticipated as soon as a vacancy occurs 
or is created. 


NEW 
ACCOUNTS 
with a 
FUTURE 


CONSULT 
THE 
EXPERTS 


‘EDUCATIONAL 


THRIFT | 
School Savings if at its best 
165 CHURCH ST. SS NEW YORK 7, NY. 


imCORPORATED 


100,000 bankers read 
37,000 copies of 
BANKING every month 


| ax YOU NEED 
MODERN COVERS 


Machine or Hand Posting 
? ‘4 


Our designers will create special covers 
to meet your requirements. Without obli- 
gation submit your present passbooks 
for special redesigns and quotations. 
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foreign oil companies out of the soil 
of Venezuela?” “Do you think the 
operations of the foreign oil com- 
panies have improved the standard 
of living in your country?” and “Do 
you believe you are paying a fair 
price for the petroleum products pro- 
duced by the foreign oil companies 
in your own country?” Nearly every- 
body said “yes.” 

The final question was, “Do you 
suggest that the foreign oil com- 
panies should be nationalized?” and 
the overwhelming majority answered 
“Yes.” The response, in other words, 
was emotional rather than rational. 
It is still the same in Mexico, where 
foreign oil operations were nation- 
alized many years ago. Some Mex- 
ican bankers are furious about the 
inefficiency of the government oper- 
ation and about the money spent for 
subsidizing it to keep the price low. 
Yet, there is no demand to return 
the industry to more “know-how” in 
the interest of efficiency. 

The Investment Bankers Associa- 
tion oil and natural gas securities’ 
committee referred recently to the 
“present sad state” of the oil indus- 
try. Investment companies lightened 
their holdings both before and after 
this statement. But there is a re- 
surgence in the petroleum industry 
today which may belie these opin- 
ions. Producers and refiners alike 
are looking after their own resources, 
and there is a good chance they may 
succeed in renewed investor ap- 


proval. EucENE DICKHUTH 


A philosopher is a person who can 
explain why he is happy when he 
has no money. 


It makes a great deal of difference 
whether a young man learns the 
“tricks of the trade” or the trade. 


A bore is a person who is here 
today and here tomorrow. 


Nothing gives a person such 
strong convictions as ignorance. 


In the United States you can start 
out carrying bricks and wind up be- 
hind a big desk, if you don’t mind 
earning less. 


We call it juvenile delinquency in 
some cases when a youngster acts 
like his parents. 
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Sl SERVICE LAUR 


GET INTO BUSINESS 
_ FOR YOURSELF WITH- 
OUT QUITTING YOUR 
PRESENT JOB OR 
PROFESSION! 


(Excellent opportunity for 
regular investors, too!) 


FRIGIDAIRE coin-op LAUNDRIES 


PRACTICALLY RUN THEMSELVES! 


@ Dependable, high-quality Frigidaire 
Commercial Automatic Washers 
(with famous 3-Ring Pump Agitator) 
require little attention. 


Fast, efficient 1742-minute Frig- 
idaire washing cycle and best water 
extraction mean more customers 
per hour, per machine — more 
income. 


Liberal financing on all equipment 
and installation usually available 
with very little cash required. 


Spare time business! Many operators 
put in just 4 or 5 hours a week. Cus- 
tomers serve themselves. Vending ma- 


chines take in money and keep it in 
strong boxes, for collection. 

Can be full time! Many operators ex- 
pand to more locations, bigger loca- 
tions and large incomes. 

Proven opportunity! Hundreds are suc- 
cessful, today. Frigidaire has vast ex- 
perience to help you: tips on where to 
locate, how to announce, how to serve 
customers most profitably. 


FOR INFORMATION WITHOUT COST 

OR OBLIGATION, WRITE: DEPT. 

4208, FRIGIDAIRE DIVISION, 
DAYTON 1, OHIO 


Frigidaire Commercial Washers are Products of General Motors 


How to avoid 


unnecessary 
estate taxes 


How often have you had to contend with a 
wide discrepancy between your valuation of 
an estate and that placed upon it by the tax 
authorities? 

Such divergence of opinion may lead to 
costly litigation and, at best, unhappiness 
among the heirs. 

The best way to assure the proper taxes 
on an estate or to provide for taxes in estate 
planning is to secure a report by The Ameri- 
can Appraisal Company. Valuation of prop- 
erty for fiduciary purposes is one of the 
important specialized services offered by the 
leader in the appraisal field. Our reputation 
for thoroughness and impartiality is un- 
questioned and our reports are backed by 
carefully assembled facts that command 
respect. 


SINCE 1896...LEADER IN PROPERTY VALUATION 


The AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL 


Company’ 
Home Office: Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
Offices in 18 Cities Coast-to-Coast 


The sure course for 
your Eastern trade 


FINANCE 


We’ve been in business a long time 
as Japan's largest commercial bank 
and our accumulated experience 
assures every transaction of smooth 
sailing. You'll find us at 42 Broad- 
way, New York; at Salisbury House, 
Finsbury Circus in London. 


Founded in 1880 
tHe FUJI BANK, trp. 
TOKYO, JAPAN 
188 offices throughout Japan 


Overseas Offices : 
New York, London, Calcutta 
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Know your 
financial world! 


Investing in 
American 
Industries 


‘= Analysis of Opportunities 

Today. Edited by LESTER V. 
P.ivuM, Brown Brothers Harriman 
& Company. Unusually useful — 
contains the kind of refinement 
in analysis generally practiced by 
the professional investment firm 
—growth, characteristics, stabil- 
ity, typical earnings return, etc. 
“Expert analysis and illumina- 
ting comment. The book should 
prove of substantial value to the 
serious investor.’”’ — BENJAMIN 


Uf 


The Federal 
Reserve 
System 


Edited by HERBERT V. 
PROCHNOW, Vice President, 


New Books | 


About the Fed 


THE FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM. 
Herbert V. Prochnow, Editor. Har- 
per, New York. 393 pp. $6.50. In this 
timely book 19 experts from busi- 
ness, banking, academic, and Govern- 
ment circles survey the System, 
tracing its operation through the 
years following World War I, the 
depression of the 1930s, and the 
inflationary decade of the 1940s. Ef- 
fects of more recent Federal Reserve 
regulations on credit control, dis- 
count rates, and open market opera- 
tions are examined. International 
aspects of the FRS operations are 
discussed, and there’s a chapter on 
the essential characteristics of other 
central banking systems. 


Editor Prochnow, executive vice- 
president, The First National Bank 
of Chicago, says in his preface: “To- 
day a knowledge of the major func- 
tions and methods of operation of 


eral Reserve Bank of Dallas, on leave 
as Assistant to the Secretary of the 
Treasury; Christopher W. Wilson, 
vice-president and general counsel, 
The First National Bank of Chicago, 
There is also a chapter by E. Sher- 
man Adams, A.BA. deputy manager 
in charge of the Department of 
Monetary Policy. 


1960 CREDIT MANUAL OF COMMER- 
CIAL LAws. National Association of 
Credit Management, New York. 768 
pp. $12. New features of this an- 
nual condensation of the laws on 
credits include a summary of 1959 
state instalment sales laws and a 
section of definitions of less tech- 
nical words and phrases used in 
automation. 


INVESTING IN AMERICAN INDUS- 
TRIES. Edited by Lester V. Plum. 
Harper, New York. 404 pp. $6.95. 
This “analysis of opportunities to- 


The First National Bank of 
Chicago. This is the first thorough 
study of the Federal Reserve 
banking system in 30 years and 
will be invaluable to business- 
men, financiers, students, and 
anyone whose business it is to 
understand government fiscal 
and credit policy. “Must reading 
for bankers, and for others who 
aspire to an understanding of our 
banking system and its role in 
our complex economy.” — JESSE 
W. Tapp, Chairman of the Board 
of Directors, Bank of America. 


the System is almost imperative for 
businessmen, bankers, and students 
of the nation’s economic life.” The 
introduction comments: “The over- 
all record of the System’s achieve- 
ments since its establishment has 
been good. With the growth of its 
responsibilities and the expansion 
of its instruments of monetary pol- 
icy, the System seems destined to 
have an increasing role in the Amer- 


day” covers 10 industries, each dis- 
cussed by one or more experts, and. 
each dealing with such factors as 
growth characteristics, stability, cap- 
ital requirements, typical earnings 
return, competition. 


ORDINARY AND NECESSARY ExX- 
PENSES. By William K. Carson and 
Herbert Weiner. Ronald Press, New 
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$6.50 


Clip ad—check books you want. 
Attach to your letterhead and 
send to Dept. 32. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


= 49 East 33rd Street, N. Y. 16, N. Y. aoa 


AiR REDUCTION 


Company, Incorporated 


a=) & 
CONSECUTIVE 
COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND 


Ihe Board of Directors has declared a 
regular quarterly dividend of 62%¢ 
per share on the Common Stock of the 
Company, payable on March 5, 1960, 
to holders of record on February 18, 
1960, and the thirty-third regular 
quarterly dividend of $1.125 per share 
on the 4.50% Cumulative Preferred 
Stock, 1951 Series, of the Company, 
payable on March 5, 1960, to holders 
of record on February 18, 1960. 


January 27, 1960 
T. S. O'BRIEN, Secretary 


ican economy.” 


Banker contributors include: Clay 
J. Anderson, economic adviser, Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Philadelphia; 
George W. Coleman, economist, Mer- 
cantile Trust Company, St. Louis; 
David C. Elliott, vice-president, The 
Cleveland Trust Company; Peter G. 
Fousek, research department, Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York; J. 
Herbert Furth, associate adviser, 
Division, of International Finance, 
Federal Reserve Board; David L. 
Grove, vice-president and economist, 
Bank of America N.T. & S.A., San 
Francisco; James N. Land, senior 
vice-president, Mellon National Bank 
and Trust Company, Pittsburgh; 
Thomas O. Waage, assistant vice- 
president, Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York; Charls E. Walker, vice- 
president and economic adviser, Fed- 


York. 250 pp. $10. Two CPAs ex- 
amine 20 main categories of expenses 
in terms of the major test of deduc- 
tibility. Key questions for possible 
tax planning for substantiation are 
suggested. 


BusINEss CoMEs OF AGE. By Karl 
Schriftgiesser. Harper, New York. 
248 pp. $4.50. The story of the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development 
and what its impact on U. S. eco- 
nomic policies has been from 1942 
until the present. 


RESIDENTIAL RENEWAL IN THE UR- 
BAN CorRE. By Chester Rapkin and 
William G. Grigsby. University of 
Pennsylvania Press, Philadelphia. 
131 pp: $3.75. An analysis of the 
demand for housing in the Philadel- 
phia redevelopment area after re- 
construction. 
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Standing from left: VICTOR C. VON MEDING, FRED S. FLOYD, JOSEPH C. FENNER, ERNEST J. HULTGREN, WILLIAM T. DWYER, Assistant Vice-Presidents; 


Seated, GEORGE W. MILLER and CHARLES F. NEWHALL, Vice-Presidents. 


Their full-time job: 
serving you! 


Here are the two administrative of- 
ficials and the five officers in charge 
of the territorial areas of the Banks 
and Bankers Division at The First 
National Bank of Chicago. They 
are part of the team of 25 men who 
have but one job: to serve our more 
than 2,000 correspondent banks. 


Assigned to geographical areas, the 
men of Division F understand the 
problems and the needs of local 
bankers. 

They work closely with the of- 
ficers in our ten commercial divi- 
sions to supply our correspondent 
banks with first-hand financial and 


industrial information and with 
complete correspondent services. 
No matter what the problem, no 
matter what the service, you can 
havefull-timecorrespondent bankers 
working for you. Visit, telephone or 
write Division F at The First 
National Bank of Chicago today! 


The First National Bank of Chicago 


Dearborn, Monroe & Clark Streets - Building with Chicago since 1863 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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This department is compiled by 
ETHEL M. BAUER of BANKING’S staff. 


Dezr-cusnion comfort, sturdy con- 
struction, and effective styling are 
incorporated in new stack chairs of- 
fered by The Harter Corporation, 
Sturgis, Mich. Chairs have molded 
foam rubber cushions and legs of 
tapered steel tubing. Colorful up- 
holstery in a wide range of colors 


and fabrics combines with four metal 
colors to complement any decor. 
When not in. use, chairs can be 
stacked eight high. 


An INEXPENSIVE, easy-to-operate 
Presstape splicer especially designed 
for use with 16 mm. microfilm has 


just been announced by Recordak 
Corporation, a subsidiary of East- 
man Kodak Co., 415 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York 17. The tape used to 
join the splice is packaged so that 
the operator does not touch the face 
of the film to complete the operation. 


A NEW security safety lock night 
depository bag has been announced 
by the Can Pro Corporation, Fond 
du Lac, Wis. The zipper-top bag 
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comes in four sizes and is made of 
18-0z. duck which can be em- 
broidered with bank name. Each bag 
has a built-in tamper-proof lock 
which is a Yale disc tumbler keylock 
with triple chrome plating. 


Rarw handling and crediting of 
checks deposited by “lock box” cus- 
tomers of banks will be one of the 
important uses for the Copy-Cart, a 
new recording camera recently in- 
troduced by Peerless Photo Prod- 
ucts, Inc., Shoreham, N. Y. The 
camera is a compact unit, only 16” 
wide by 38” deep. Mounted on cast- 
ers for easy movement from one 
location to another, its working sur- 
face is desk height, 29” from the 
floor. Total weight is about 150 
pounds. Checks or other opaque 
originals up to 9” wide and of any 
length can be fed into the recorder 
and are reduced in copying to 70% 
of their original linear size. 


A LOw-cosT In-Out Message Center, 
which keeps track of personnel and 
holds mail and messages with less 
desk clutter, is being manufactured 
by Bernay Products Co., 412 S. Wells 
Street, Chicago 7. 


BOOKLETS 


A NEW 4-page technical bulletin on 
Cafco Blaze-Shield, a mechanically 
applied, Underwriters’ Laboratories- 
approved fireproofing system, is now 
available. Ask for Bulletin F-10, 
Columbia Acoustics and Fireproofing 
Co., Stanhope, N. J. 


Tue SAFE transfer of money from 
Crive-in stations to the main operat- 
ing office, with elimination of extra 
guard duty, is emphasized in a re- 
cently published bulletin by Stand- 
ard Conveyor Company. For a free 
copy write to North St. Paul 9, 
Minn. 


Mernons by which firms can cut 
the concealed costs of imprinting on 
paper forms, paperboard, and car- 
tons are described in a free booklet 
being offered by Pitney-Bowes, Inc., 
Walnut and Pacific Streets, Stam- 
ford, Conn. 


Two RECENTLY released installation 
reports on trailer branch banking 
are being offered by LeFebure Cor- 
poration. Photographs show drive-up 
facilities, front and back counter 
views, and exterior over-all pictures 
of the trailers. For complete infor- 
mation write to 716 Oakland Road, 
N. E., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


Service Aids is a 6-page illustrated 
brochure presenting a completely 
new, up-to-date line of service pro- 
motional aids designed by Crown 
Plastics, 11 South Street, Boston 11, 
Mass. Copy is available free of cost 
or obligation. 


A 92-PAGE general catalog No. 
100-H has just been released by 
Lyon Metal Products, Inc. It illus- 
trates the complete Lyon line of 
steel equipment products. Contains 
product views, complete specifica- 
tions, and installation views. Write 
to 1 Plant Ave., Aurora, Ill. 


BANKING 


TO SOLVE 
DRIVE-IN 
BANKING 
PUZZLES... 
call on 


DIEBOLD 


Diebold’s experience and leader- 
ship in drive-in banking offers 
you the most effective, most 
productive way to bring drive-in 
banking at its best to your bank. 


Whatever your building situation, 
whatever the traffic pattern, Diebold’s 
intimate knowledge of drive-in banking 

and comprehensive range of drive-in 
banking equipment will help you develop 
the kind of installation that is convenient 

for your customers and profitable for you. 


To be sure your bank provides drive-in 
banking at its best, call on Diebold, 
manufacturer of the world’s finest 
bank equipment for over a century 


DIEBOLD 


BANK EQUIPMENT 


CANTON OHIO 


In Canada: Diebold of Canada Ltd., Toronto 
Ahearn Safe Co., Montreal 
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DIEBOLD, Incorporated Dept. B-24 
Canton 2, Ohio 


Please send me complete information about 
Diebold Drive-In banking. 


Company 


Address 
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The OUTLOOK 


and Condition of Business 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 34) 


There is good reason to feel that the favorable ele- 
ments today are more important. 

Thus far this year the record has been good. The 
only inconsistent element in the picture has been the 
stock market, but that should be expected. 

Present indications are that gross product will reach 
$510-billion this year; that personal income will ex- 
ceed $400-billion, an increase of $22-billion over 1959; 
that corporate profits and dividends will be at a record 
high; that employment will exceed 65,000,000. One 
U. S. family out of every five today earns over $8,000 
yearly. 

Certainly Congress will bear watching this session, 
because the Joint Economic Committee has been as- 
sembling an enormous amount of testimony and whole 
crates of data on what’s right and wrong with us and 
what to do about us. One often wonders after reading 
all the expert testimony and the resulting summation 
by the committee just what became of the testimony. 
Much of the summation and recommendations could 
have been prepared without the aid of the testimony— 
in fact, done better by anyone with a good sense of 
political amenities. 


Interest Rate Paradox 


As long as interest rates were definitely rising, busi- 
ness seemed unusually optimistic, even while express- 


ing fears of the ill effects of monetary tightness. 


But the moment it appeared that the trend might be 
reversed, business began to take a more cautious view 
of the future and forecasts became less optimistic. 

If high rates invariably put a brake on business and 
easier money invariably stimulates business, this pic. 
ture would be exactly reversed. 

The fact is, past records show that high rates have 
merely kept boom psychology from getting out of hand, 

The very restraint with which business and to some 
extent the general public are going about their present 
plans is one of the best auguries we have for a good 
future and a healthy one. 

So the reappraisal, which in retrospect occurred al- 
most simultaneously with the promise of a budgetary 
surplus, was not fearful but realistic. 

The shift of public preference from stocks to bonds 
is all part of the reappraisal and makes for easier 
money conditions. Any real or substantial easing of 
rates, of course, will not come before business shows 
signs of leveling off. Demand and supply still deter- 
mine basically the price of money. 


Keeping Up With the Joneskis 

We still have the cold war, of course, and the prob- 
lem of keeping up with the Joneskis, so we should not 
relax too much. A truly basic difference between the 
United States and Russia, and one that should be more 
in our thoughts, is that the communists are pushing 
their production to the very utmost, including the out- 
put of wistful statistics, whereas our trouble is keeping 
our production down to healthy economic levels. 

Our more Marxist liberals regard this “market con- 
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“Savings are 
the life blood 


of our free 


economy” 


says S. Clark Beise, 
President, 

Bank of America 
N.T. & S.A., 

San Francisco, Calif. 


““‘We must save—in one form or another—if we are to have the capital 
necessary to finance our nation’s production. 

“The amount we save as individuals not only sets a limit on the amount 
of goods our nation can produce; it also sets a limit on our prosperity as 
a people, for prosperity still depends more on thrift than on income. 
“‘As part of an integrated savings program—and as part of our duty as a 
citizen—it is a good thing for each of us to own a portion of the obligations 
of our country. Among the ways to do this is to purchase U. S. Savings 
Bonds.” 


THE U.S. GOVERNMENT DOES NOT PAY FOR THIS ADVERTISEMENT. THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT THANKS, 
FOR THEIR PATRIOTISM, THE ADVERTISING COUNCIL AND THE DONOR BELOW. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 134) 
trol” as immoral and think our economy should be 
kicked up to its full capacity, but the controls this re- 
quires would make the U. S. indistinguishable from 
Russia. 

In any case our contest with Russia is in an inter- 
esting stage. The daily hash of contradictory informa- 
tion from unimpeachable sources, has everybody hope- 
lessly mixed up. We are far head of Russia and we 
are far behind and we can expect this situation to con- 
tinue until November, at least. 

The dearth of political issues is giving unusual prom- 
inence to the question of how we are doing in this 
cold war. We might never know the truth because, 
while figures don’t lie, communists certainly figure and, 
until there is a system of mutual statistical inspection, 
we can’t be sure what to believe. Perhaps, along with 
out new intellectual concern with things Russian, Chi- 
nese, African, and what-not, we should learn how to 
operate an abacus instead of a computer. 

President Eisenhower said he did not think the Rus- 
sians gained much of a propaganda victory with their 
sputniks and moon shots, but if he really feels this way 
he is almost alone in the world. 


Their Man in Havana 


Not only in skywriting have the Russians out-adver- 
tised us, but consider the pure Hollywood nature of 
their sugary, Valentine’s Day “I love you” to that 
Castro boy next door. 

Those big round figures in all the papers of the 
world, including the Cambodian, were $100,000,000 and 
5,000,000 tons of sugar, and so forth. The part of the 
story that took a little digging was that this amount 
was a so-called credit, extending over five years for 
the purchase of twice as much sugar as Russia ever 
bought from Cuba, at the market price, with payment 
mostly in Russian goods. 

As for us, in-our role of Uncle Samuel Milquetoast, 
we buy three times this volume of Cuban sugar, pay 
2 or 3 cents per pound above the market and, besides 
the sugar, we get kicked in the shins and splattered 
with insults imported from Moscow. 

How we ever reached this unnatural state of timidity 
and why we think timidity is the way to win friends 
and respect is a mystery to millions who remember 


Things to Watch in the Credit Picture: 


Congress—What it does to support or upset the Admin 
istration’s budget. 
—What it does about the 414% ceiling on Goverg 
ment bond interest. 
Treasury—What it asks from Congress regarding 
debt limit. 
—Whether it engages in advance refunding 
lengthen the debt. a 
Federal Reserve—Whether it shows any signs of loosen.) 
ing the reins. 4 
Business—How plant and equipment spending expands, 
—How fast inventory building proceeds. 
Consumers—Rate of spending particularly for automa 
biles and other durables. 
—Rate of borrowing for all purposes. 
—Rate of saving. 
Labor—Whether it continues successfully to push uD 
wage-price spiral. 3 
Gold and foreign rates—Whether we can restore bal- © 
ance of payments and stop loss of gold. 
Stock and Bond Market—Just watch them. 


when we walked softly and carried a big stick. No 
we walk loudly and carry a bag of marshmallows. 
Former President Hoover may have something whe 
he recently told a group of leading Presbyterians _ 
(rather pointedly) that the Marxist infection “creeps” 
through our nation by means of deluded and misled > 
men” and that “more leaders of the Christian faiths 
need to realize the ultimate end of this infection among,” 
us.” He said the communists were determined to de- 
stroy the free world and “they are succeeding at our © 
very doorstep.” 4 
In other words the change has been a creeping proc- § 
ess every bit as threatening to our survival as creeping” 4 
inflation. One symptom is that we can’t tell a dictator | 
from a dictator. We get more upset when a Trujillo” 
arrests some people threatening his regime than when § 
a Castro arrests thousands and has several hundred” q 
executed. 
WILLIAM R. KUHNS 


“What if he 
just wants an 
ordinary loan?”’’ 


FROM 1959 ANNUAL REPORT, GIRARD TRUST CORN EXCHANGE BANK . 
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